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PEEFAOE. 

The life of John Kelly, written without partisan 
bias, and to promote no other object but the vindication 
of the truth of history, is presented to the reader in 
the following pages. 

The narrative is associated with three great epochs 
in American history, in each of which John Kelly has 
acted a prominent and conservative part. If he ap- 
pears in the foreground of the picture which the author 
has attempted to sketch of those epochs, it is because 
no true history of them can be written without accord- 
ing to him such a place. He was the champion of 
civil and religious liberty during the era of Know- 
Nothingism, and contributed as powerfully to the 
overthrow of the Know-Nothing party as any man in 
the United States, with the single exception of Henry 
A. Wise, of Virginia, who slew the monster outright. 

In the fierce war between Barnburner and Hunker, 
and Hard Shell and Soft Shell Democrats, which broke 
out in 1848, and continued to rage throughout the 
State of New York with intense bitterness for eight 
years, John Kelly, in 1856, played the conspicuous 
part of pacificator both in the State and National 
Conventions of his party. The re-union which then 
took place between the Hards and Softs resulted in 
the nomination of Buchanan and Breckenridge at 
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Cincinnati, who were elected President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

The third epoch covers the contest with the Tweed 
Ring, and the expulsion of the Ring from Tammany 
Hall in 1872, when the Reformers were led by John 
Kelly. Grand Sachem Tweed had to give place to 
Grand Sachem Augustus Schell ; and Sachems Peter 
B. Sweeny, A. Oakey Hall, and Richard B. Connolly 
were succeeded by Sachems Horatio Seymour, Samuel 
J. Tilden and John Kelly. It was not merely a 
change, but a revolution. 

To achieve the results reached in 1872, and in the 
few years immediately following, a leader of con- 
summate power was necessary. Honesty, courage, and 
sagacity in the highest degree were required in that 
leader. A man of action — not a visionary in the closet, 
was what the times demanded. Upon John Kelly, 
who sought not the position, but had it thrust upon 
him, then devolved the leadership of the Democratic 
party in New York. The events of that period have 
passed into history, and although there were some who 
at the time called Kelly a dictator, posterity will be 
more apt to remember him as a benefactor. 

For years the subject of this memoir has been the 
target of caluniny and misrepresentation. His whole 
life from childhood to the present hour is here laid 
before the reader, as the best answer to his maligners. 

J. F. McL. 
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The author has been at much pains to procure 
good pictures of Mr. Kelly. The caricaturists have 
taken so many liberties with his face, and presented it 
in so many ridiculous lights, that public curiosity is 
felt in every part of the United States to know exactly 
how John Kelly does look in propria persona. To 
gratify this curioisity the book has been embellished by 
three excellent likenesses of Mr. Kelly, taken at the 
ages respectively of thirty-five, fifty, and fifty-eight. 
To Mr. Edward Bierstadt, whose picture of President 
Garfield has been much admired, the reproduction in 
artotype of the pictures for this volume was intrusted. 
Fine engravings were used to get the likeness, and the 
artotypist has executed his work with great success. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

John Kelly is the best abused man in America. 
Fifty or sixty years ago Andrew Jackson was sub- 
jected to similar treatment. The hero of New Orleans 
lived down the slanders which were hurled thick and 
fast upon him by political opponents. Mr. Kelly will 
do the same thing, for the people, though easily im- 
posed upon for the moment by artful men, soon 
correct their own misconceptions, and invariably ren- 
der justice to public characters. The malice which 
invents slanders is incapable of transmitting them into 
history. 

Fugitive and imperfect sketches of John Kelly's 
career have appeared from time to time in the news- 
papers. No detailed narrative of his life has hitherto 
been submitted to the public. The writer of these 
pages is conscious of the difficulty of portraying the 
character of a living man. Appreciation of merit 
should not run into panegyric; condemnation of 
faults should not be spared where faults are found. 
The advantages possessed by the present writer to 
discharge the task he has undertaken have been 
derived from an acquaintance with Mr. Kelly ex- 
tending over thirty years, and from participation in 
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public affairs in which that gentleman has been a 
conspicuous actor. Mr. Kelly has figured in transac- 
tions which will form an interesting chapter in the 
history of the present times. The testimony of a 
contemporary who preserves a distinct recollection of 
the events he describes will always be an aid to the 
historian of the next age, who must sift evidence in 
order to get at the truth, and who should reject what- 
ever falls below that standard. There would not be 
so many fictions in American biography, if those who 
have participated in the scenes would record their 
honest recollection of them. The testimony of an 
eye-witness is in the nature of primary evidence, and 
the historian can have no more helpful auxiliary than 
such a reminiscent. The following pages are offered 
to the public as the contribution to American biog- 
raphy of one who has enjoyed unusual advantages of 
knowing the man he writes about. 

Mr. Kelly is one of the few remarkable men the 
present political generation has produced. The public 
has read so much about him both of pure fiction and 
coarse abuse, that an outline sketch of his life will no 
doubt prove acceptable to candid readers, and furnish, 
at the same time, a corrective of current misrepresen- 
tations. It might seem strange to those who do not 
stop to consider the causes of it, that a life-long citizen 
of New York, who has acted a prominent part in its 
affairs, should have come to be misunderstood by so 
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many people. But to those who look into the matter 
more closely the explanation is not difficult to find. 
Mr. Kelly is a man of very positive character. He 
has antagonized powerful men, and on several mem- 
orable occasions thwarted their schemes of ambition 
and self-aggrandizement. He has thus excited re- 
sentments, and in their disappointment his opponents 
have sought revenge. Some of these gentlemen con- 
trol great combinations of corporate wealth, and pos 
sess enormous private fortunes. They have not found 
it difficult to enlist a large section of the press into a 
species of anti-Kelly crusade. The weapons of par- 
tisan warfare are not very choice, and this crusade has 
been carried on without much regard to the amenities 
of journalism, but with a resolute and persistent atten- 
tion to the main idea, namely, the elimination of Mr. 
Kelly as a political leader, by proclaiming him to be 
the representative of one of the worst elements of 
American politics. But this mode of attack, while it 
may answer a temporary purpose, is always in the end 
a weak one. Intelligent people become interested 
to know more of a man who excites his opponents 
into storms of abuse, torrents of invective, and hurri- 
canes, as it were, of rage. Is it all real, or does it 
cover a purpose ? That becomes the question which 
the public soon ask, and its answer is always favor- 
able to truth, and fatal to the manipulators of an 
artificial excitement, for intelligent people have an 
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independent way of getting at the truth the moment 
they suspect it is being kept back, and get at it they 
will, and they do. 

In this manner John Kelly's political opponents 
have really done him a service. The universal gaze 
has been directed towards the man, and the monster 
painted by reckless partisans of other and rival poli- 
ticians has been found to be no monster at all, but a 
plain, quiet man, honest and straightforward as old 
JN"at. Macom himself — to whom he was once likened by 
the late Alexander H. Stephens — of very original and 
rugged order of mind, of powers of command scarcely 
equalled by any other statesmen in the United States 
to-day, a foe to humbug, a terror to corruptionists — 
one, in short, to inspire love and respect rather than 
hati'ed and ill-will in the minds of disinterested people. 

The writer thinks he knows John Kelly intimately 
and thoroughly. His mind is powerful, without the 
acuteness of a Calhoun, or the imagination of a Web- 
ster, but as far as he sees his objects he sees with 
the eye of a statesman, and no judgment was ever 
sounder. Of ideas in their simplicity men in general 
have but a partial cognition, an apperception of con- 
sciousness, as philosophers term it, and not the clear 
perception. But the perceptive faculty is Mr. Kelly's 
pre-eminent feature. He is deliberate in mental 
operation, trusting nothing to fancy or imagination, 
and not distinguished for impulsive celerity of action 
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but almost invariably sure in his conclusions. Thus 
it has been sometimes, that his plans, when suddenly 
deranged in action by unforeseen circumstances, were 
not rapidly reformed, and defeat came upon him. 
But when he is in rest, and left to himself to devise 
and map out movements, his judicious arrangement 
and skill in deciding upon what is best to do have 
proved almost faultless. Incapable of fear, he has 
seemed to some to go forward to his objects with 
blind obstinacy. But those who think so have 
a supei-ficial knowledge of the man, for prudence 
is his controlling quality. Before he reaches a 
decision, every circumstance and consideration is 
maturely weighed, all suggestions are patiently 
heard, all doubts exert restraint upon him. Indeed, 
his prudence has exposed him to the charge by 
more hot-headed men of being a plodder, so care- 
fully does he labor to mature plans. It is only when 
he has reached a decision that his purpose becomes 
fixed and immovable, and he goes through with it, no 
matter what obstacles beset his path, or what less 
courageous friends may advise to change his resolu- 
tion. Mr. Kelly has, in fine, granite firmness, and 
there is a broad distinction between firmness and 
doggedness. 

Nature has given him a high temper, but reflection 
and habits of self-command have reduced it to almost 
perfect subjection. If aroused, however, and goaded 
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to passion, he is one of the most tremendous men in 
his wrath, and one of the most formidable in his 
ipode of delivering battle. A man of warm affec- 
tions and commanding presence, his personal magnet- 
ism is simply wonderful. His name, wherever he is 
well-known, is never mentioned at public meetings 
without storms of applause immediately breaking 
forth. His appearance at public gatherings is always 
the signal for hand clapping and expressions of wel- 
come of that unmistakable sort only bestowed on a 
favorite. In this respect John Kelly almost rivals 
Henry Clay, and since the death of the illustrious 
Mill Boy of the Slashes no other man in America has 
had such an enthusiastic personal following. 

While his liberality is great it is unpretentious. 
Publicity in well-doing is repulsive to his nature. 
His charity, which is almost ceaseless, is consequently 
always silent. The solidest kind of 'man in build 
and character, .he delights in action more than words, 
and is known in New York as the safe leader. His 
natural ascendency over men is instinctively recog- 
nized. For these and kindred qualities hi? influence 
in American politics is as potent as that of any other 
statesman in public hfe, and the reader of the follow- 
ing pages will And, it is believed, that this influence 
has been always beneficially exerted. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

HIS PAEENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE — SCHOOL DAYS EM- 
PLOYED BY JAMES GORDON BENNETT APPEENTIOED 

TO JACOB B. CBEAMEE — DAVID 0. BKODEEICK 

KELLY, CAPTAIN OF EMMET GUARDS ATHLETIC 

SPORTS HIS FONDNESS FOB PRIVATE THEATRICALS 

RELIGIOUS STRIFE A BATTLE AT THE POLLS 

KELLY AS LEADER ^THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY. 

John Kelly was born in the city of New York, 
April 20, 1822. The home of his parents and spot of 
his nativity was in Hester Street near Mott, in the 
old Sixth, afterwards changed into the Fourteenth 
Ward, famous for its politicians. He springs from 
that stalwart race of men who have played so con- 
spicuous a part in the history of the United States — 
Tyrone County Irishmen. From Tyrone County came 
Richard Montgomery, whom Bancroft places second 
only to Washington as the military genius of the 
Eevolutionary War ; thence also came Alexander Por- 
ter, the illustrious Louisiana statesman, and one of the 
great lights of the United States Senate in its palmiest 
days. Archbishop Hughes, who left his impress on 
the age in which he lived as one of its most remark- 
able men, and General James Shields, one of the 
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heroes of two American wars, who enjoyed the un- 
precedented distinction of having been elected to the 
United States Senate at various times by three great 
States of the Union, were both emigrants from Tyrone 
County, Ireland. Out of this Milesian hive, seeking 
his fortunes in the New World in the early pait of 
the present century, came Hugh Kelly, father of the 
subject of this memoir. He married Sarah Donnelly, 
of County Fermanagh, a small county adjoining Ty- 
rone. The marriage took place in Ireland. There 
were seven children born to the parents, of whom 
John was the fourth. The others were five daughters 
and a son, the last named after the father, Hugh. 
Old New Torkers, who were acquainted with the 
mother of John Kelly, have informed the writer of 
this memoir that she was a woman of remarkable force 
of character, a devout Christian, and a mother who 
brought up her children in the love and fear of God. 
The children were all vivacious, and very communicar 
tive among themselves in the family circle, with the 
exception of John, who was quiet and thoughtful, 
and a better listener than talker. On one occasion a 
neighbor paid a visit to the Kellys, and brought news 
of an excursion, a pic-nic, or some such affair, that 
pleased and greatly excited the little ones, each of 
whom, save John, had something to say about it. At 
length the neighbor looked over at. John, who had 
remained a silent listener, and exclaimed, " Look at 
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John there, with his big head, taking it all in, and 
not saying a word." " Oh, yes," said the mother, 
" that is his way ; he thinks a great deal more than he 
talks, but be sure he is not dumb." A New York 
newspaper once cynically characterized him as an ox, 
but the dumb ox, to use the figure of Albertus Magnus, 
has given a bellow which has been heard round the 
world. The devotion of Mrs. Kelly to her elder son 
was peculiarly tender. At one time, when he was a 
small boy, he had to cross the East River daily. The 
mother would often accompany him to the boat in the 
morning, and always went to meet him on his return 
in the afternoon. Other boys going and returning at 
the same time observed that young Kelly's mother 
never failed to be at the landing in the afternoon to 
accompany her son home. The mischievous boys 
sometimes cracked jokes at his expense, and teased 
him about his mother's apron strings. He stood the 
bantering well enough for a time, but at length grew 
tired of it. One of the tallest and strongest of the 
boys hearing that Kelly had threatened to thrash the 
next fellow that annoyed him on the subject, took 
it into his head to try his mettle. " Say, Kelly," ex- 
claimed this one, "how's your mother? Boys, he's 
got a good mother, sure. She won't let him go run- 
ning about the streets with the gang for fear he might 
learn something wicked, but comes for him and takes 
her little boy home every night. Come along, Johnny, 
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and be tucked in your little bed. Bah ! " A flushed 
face and clenched fist told that Kelly would stand no 
more raillery of that sort. A smart battle took place 
on the spot between the two youngsters, and ended in 
the discomfiture of the larger boy. Kelly's victoi-y 
made him a favorite among his companions, and they 
all soon came to look upon him as a sort of leader, 
although he would not loiter with the crowd at street 
corners of evenings, nor haunt the purlieus of the city 
where youth loses its innocence, and flaunting vice 
slopes the way to ruin. Such a mother is a guardian 
angel to her children, and Mrs. Kelly's afternoon escort 
to her son provoked no more jibes at the expense of 
the latter. This incident affords an insight into the 
methods of his boyhood, and shows how, under the 
fostering hand of his mother, the character of the 
future man was moulded. The American sin of cursing 
and swearing is first picked up by children running 
idly about the streets into all sorts of company. John 
Kelly was never addicted to this bad habit, and it may 
be doubted whether his most intimate friend of to-day 
ever heard him utter a profane oath. The Psalmist's 
aspiration to walk soberly and chastely in the day be- 
fore the Divine Face should be the aim of the rising 
generation With that object in view children should 
be kept out of temptation in the pitfalls of a great 
city. After awhile, when the habits of a promising 
youth are formed on the right side, temptation assails 
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him in vain, and whether it be from the cot of poverty 
or the mansion of wealth, a hero steps forth for life's 
battle, who may be depended upon to make his way, 
and render a good account of himself. 

In the case of young Kelly, it was from the cot of 
poverty he emerged. His father's and mother's busi- 
ness of a small retail grocery store afforded the family 
a modest but comfortable living. But while John was 
still a small boy of eight years his father died, and 
the widow and her elder son had to become the 
bread-winners — the former managing the store, and 
the latter, when about ten years old, going out in 
quest of employment. John had attended for some 
two or three years the parochial school attached to old 
St. Patrick's Cathedral in Mott Street. Now he had 
to give up the school and go to work. It was a sore 
trial to him, for he was ambitious of book learning, 
and the dream of his life was to get a good education. 
But he started out with a brave resolution to seek 
employment. For a long time the search was tedious 
and unsuccessful. He had to take many surly replies 
from ill-bred people, and oilen went home tired at 
night after a fruitless day's rounds, to begin the work 
over again in the morning. But he told his disap- 
pointments to no one, unless indeed to whisper them 
to the fond mother whose strong heart went out in 
such sympathy with his own, and whose sound prac- 
tical sense helped him to form some new plan for the 
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morro-w. It is probable that the lesson he learned 
then of " man's inhumanity to man " during his first 
humble trials to make his way in life was never for- 
gotten. "When the day came for himself to mount to 
power, and to be called iipon by many young and old 
seeking a friendly hand to help them to their feet, 
John Kelly proved to be a real philanthropist, utter- 
ing the gentle word, cheering the drooping heart by 
the overflowing generosity and charity of his own, 
and never allowing a human being to pass out of his 
doorway without feeling better and stronger for hav- 
ing carried his sorrow to him. 

One day John went into the Herald office, then in 
its infancy, and asked James Gordon Bennett whether 
he wanted an office boy. Mr. Bennett scanned the 
boy over from head to foot without making a reply. 
Seemingly satisfied with the first scrutiny, he began a 
conversation with him, which continued for five or 
ten minutes. There was no better judge of character 
than the elder Bennett, and he was always quick in 
making a decision. " Come in here, my lad, and take 
oiF your hat and get to work," said he, and John 
Kelly found himself an employe forthwith of tiie 
great editor. No two men have ever made their 
mark more thoroughly in the metropolis of the United 
States than James Gordon Bennett and John Kelly. 
Did the editor descry in that first glance at the boy 
the latent powers which ultimately have made Kelly 
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SO distinguished ? " It is said," remarked the editor 
of the Utica Observer, in a uotice of Mr. John Kelly 
in that paper, " that old James Gordon Bennett took 
a great fancy to him. This speaks much in his praise, 
for the founder of the Herald was quick to see the 
possibilities of greatness or usefulness in an unde- 
veloped youth." (a) 

Evening schools then but recently had been estab- 
lished in New York, and the youth was quick to avail 
himself of the advantages they afforded to boys in his 
situation for acquiring an education. He became a 
regular attendant at one of those night schools, 
was a diligent and close student, and, like the great 
Sir Thomas More, "rather greedily devoured than 
leisurely chewed his grammar rules." The editor of 
the Utica Observer, one of Mr. Kelly's most energetic 
opponents and Governor Robinson's ablest advocate 
in the press, during the celebrated New York guber- 
natorial struggle of 1879, declared of Kelly, in the 
heat of that campaign, and in an article containing 
an attack upon him, " that there is a great deal 
to admire in the character of John Kelly." Of his 
education the editor added: "His thirst for learning 
had not been satisfied in his youth, and he proceeded 
by study to enlarge the scope of his understanding. 
He became a good scholar in French, as well as in 
English, and for twenty years he has devoted several 
(a) Utica Observer, Sept. 16, 1879. 
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hours of every day to the pursuit of literature and 
science. If anybody has imbibed the impression that 
Mr. Kelly is an ignorant man, he does not want to 
confront that delusion with an actual examination of 
Mr. Kelly's acquirements. A TJtica man who met 
him once in the presence of Prof. Bonamy Price, of 
Oxford, says fhat he held his own in a discussion on 
Political Economy with England's foremost teacher 
of that science." (a) He proved to be an excellent 
office-boy, was always at his post, and was as punc- 
tual as the clock in fulfilling engagements. He 
became a great favorite with Mr. Bennett, and 
when, at length, as he grew older he resolved to 
give up his employment in the Herald office 
in order to learn some regular business or trade, 
Mr. Bennett tried to dissuade him from his purpose, 
and offered additional compensation as an inducement 
for him to remain. But while greatly appreciating 
his employer's kindness, young Kelly replied that his 
mother and her large family mainly looked to him, 
the elder brother, for support, and that it had always 
been his intention to go into business on his own 
account. The time had now come to carry out that 
purpose. Mr. Bennett, in his brusque but kindly 
Scotch voice, gave John some parting advice and 
wished him well, predicting that success awaited him 
in his future career. The boy now apprenticed him- 
(a) Utk,a Observer, Sept. 16, 1879. 
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aelf to Jacob B. Creamer, a grate-setter and soap-stone 
cutter at 346 Broome Street, then on the corner of 
Broome and Elizabeth, and speedily learned that trade. 
He had grown to be a large boy, with the thews and 
sinews of a young Hercules, and although he was not 
quarrelsome, he was high spirited and courageous, and 
would brook no insult from anyone. In the factory 
where he worked there was another young man, three 
or four years older than himself, a dark complexioned 
powerful fellow, of a domineering temper, with a 
reputation for fisticuffs. One day this person got 
angry with Kelly and struck him. Kelly returned 
the blow. The men in the establishment separated 
them, but the blood of both was up, and a fight was 
agreed upon between them as soon as the bell should 
be rung for dinner. They went into the factory 
yard and prepared for battle. The hands about 
the establishment finding the boys meant to fight, 
undertook to secure fair play in the encounter. Kelly 
was much shorter than his antagonist, and no one 
supposed he had any chance to win. At it they went 
pell mell, with a lively interchange of heavy thuds. 
The older youth fought rapidly, and brought Kelly 
down several times with furious blows. Fighting 
was not allowed while either of the boys was on the 
ground, and in this way matters progressed for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, Kelly getting the worst of it all 
the time, but showing great endurance, and urging 
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that no one should interfere. He had made thus far 
but very little impression on his antagonist. He 
observed, however, that one of his chance blows had 
caused the other to wince with pain. From that 
moment he took all the punishment the larger boy 
could inflict, and made the battle one of strategy, 
reserving himself to give a blow in the same place, 
which he found to be the other's weak spot. The 
tide npw began to turn, and it soon became evident 
to the onlookers that the big swarthy fellow was no 
match either in courage or endurance for Kelly. The 
latter, selecting the weak spot, laid his antagonist on 
his back several times by well-directed blows. The 
last time he fell both his strength and courage col- 
lapsed, and he bellowed out crying that he was 
whipped and would fight no more. One of the men 
who had witnessed the encounter with the closest 
attention from beginning to end, and saw that Kelly 
had won it by superior intelligence, now rushed up to 
him, and taking his hand exclaimed, " Well Johnny, 
my boy, you are a born general sure, and you will yet 
be a great general over men when you grow up to be 
a man yourself." A few years ago an aged man 
entered Mr. Kelly's crowded office at 117 Nassau 
street, and sent in his name with the rest. When 
his turn came he was admitted. " Do you not know 
me, Mr. Kelly ? " said the old man. " No," was the 
reply, "I do not recall you." "Do you remember 
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■wjieii you were a boy the fight you had with that big 
STVarthy fellow in Creamer's factory yard, when 
on* of the men told you you would one day become 
a ^reat general over men ? Well, I was that very 
man, and didn't I tell the truth, sir?" Mr. Kelly 
remembered the occurrence and his visitor too, im- 
mediately, whom he had not seen for many years, 
and laughed heartily over the reminiscence of his 
youth as he shook the old man's hand. 

He worked industriously at his new occupation, and 
is said to have displayed mechanical skill of no mean 
order. In due time he set up in business for himself, 
made friends rapidly, and secured an excellent line of 
custom. lie became a prosperous young man, and 
was remarked upon for sobriety, modesty of deport- 
ment and attention to business. It was not long 
before he found himself able to branch out on a more 
extensive scale, for his friends were numerous and 
willing to lend him a helping hand when the needs of 
his business made it expedient to ask credit. While 
yet a very young man, his success was suflBciently 
assured to justify him in establishing a soap-stone and 
grate factory at 40 Elizabeth street, and he also opened 
an office where he took business orders, in a frame 
building on Broome street, next door to the church 
over which Dr. Maclay at that time presided, and of 
which Dr. Cohen, in subsequent years, became the 
pastor. Among his customers were Thomas O'Conor, 
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father of Charles O'Conor, the lawyer; John A. 
Dix, afterward Governor of New York ; Horace F. 
Clark, and many other influential people. John 
Kelly had now become a prosperous man. His first 
care was for the beloved mother who had shaped the 
days of his youth in the ways he should walk, but 
who departed this life in the most edifying sentiments 
of piety when he was quite a young man, scarcely 
twenty-one years of age. His next care was for his 
younger brother and five sisters, towards whom he 
acted as a father, and for whose education and welfare 
he was now able to provide in a suitable manner. His 
own early struggles for education had taught him to 
appreciate it highly in others, and he secured to his 
brother and sisters advantages which disciplined their 
youthful years and qualified them for the duties of 
after life. Later on he took his brother into partner- 
sliip with him, but that brother and all his sisters, 
save one, Mrs. Thomas, who lives near Mexico, in 
Oswego County, New York, died many years ago. 
Mr. Kelly, as already mentioned, owed to his mother's 
care the blessing of right training in liis youth, and the 
consequent formation of his character in the practice 
of the Christian virtues. An old New Yorker who 
knew his mother, has told the writer she was a 
thorough disciplinarian, and taught her children to 
love the truth in all things, and that the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord. His mother died 
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before her son's brilliant success began ; she who 
had equipped him for the battle stayed not to enjoy 
its triumphs. 

At this period of his life John Kelly had not a 
dream of ever entering upon a political career. In 
this respect he resembled another distinguished New 
York statesman, the late Daniel S. Dickinson, who 
began life as a mechanic, became a woollen manufac- 
turer, and, beyond being an earnest Democrat, passed 
several years with no inclination whatever for the field 
of politics. It was true, however, that even from his 
boyhood John Kelly displayed rare capacity to lead 
others, and he now found himself, in spite of pre- 
occupation in the manufacturing business, constantly 
called on by neighbors seeking his advice and instinct- 
ively following him. He was once asked by a news- 
paper reporter if he ever sowed wild oats in his youth. 
" That may be called a leading question," he replied ; 
" I was in a gambling-house once in my life, but it was 
on business — not to gamble. And I never was in a 
house of assignation in my life. I don't know what 
the inside of such a house is." " It is charged against 
you," the reporter said, " that you attend church very 
regularly, and that you do it for effect." "Well," 
Mr. Kelly said, " that's a queer charge to make against 
any one. I had a good careful mother who sent me 
to the Sunday-school regularly. I have been to church 
regularly ever since. Under such training, no doubt, 
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I ought to be a great deal better Christian than I am. 
I suppose I have been very wicked sometimes, and 
yet I can't recall any time when I have been wilfully 
bad." (a) 

"During Tweed's ascendancy in New York poli- 
ties," said the well informed TJtica editor, in the 
article already quoted from, " Mr. Kelly retired from 
Tammany Hall. Between him and Tweed the bitter- 
est hostility always existed. It is pleasant to believe 
that Kelly's superior virtue made him distasteful to 
the burly champion of corruption. But that does not 
account for their feud. During the glow of his guilty 
glory, Tweed's ambition was to secure the endorse- 
ment of men of unimpeachable character. By turning 
back a page in political history, we might show how 
well he succeeded. But he could not make terms 
with John Kelly, for Mr. Kelly would accept no posi- 
tion but that of ruler. William M. Tweed swore a 
solemn oath that John Kelly never should control 
Tammany Hall — and we all know what came of it." 

Shortly before his death, while he was a prisoner in 
Ludlow Street Jail, Tweed was interviewed by a New 
York Herald reporter, and gave with undeserved fi-ee- 
dom his impressions of the leading men he had known 
in politics. " Whom," said the i-eporter, " do you 
regard as the most successful city politician of New 
York in the thirty years of your experience ? " " John 
(o) New York World, Oct. 18, 1875. 
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Kellv," said Tweed. "He was always a plodder — 
always saving something and learning something. 
He stood well with the Church — rather a high class 
man in the Church — and got his support there. I 
never did but one thing for him ; twenty years ago 
I helped him beat Walsh for Congress." " When you 
came to politics," asked the reporter, " did you ever 
remotely entertain the idea of such proportions as the 
iling afterwards assumed?" "No," said Tweed. 
" The fact is, New York politics were always dis- 
honest — long before my time. There never was a 
time when you couldn't buy the Board of Aldermen, 
except now. If it wasn't for John Kelly's severity, 
you could buy them now." (o) 

The reporter of the Worlds with an odd sort of 
unconscious humor in his interview, not unlike 
Tweed's commercial valuation of piety as an invest- 
ment, so naively suggested by the words, " rather a 
high class man in the Church," bluntly told Mr. Kelly 
that it was not only complained against him that he 
attended Church, but that he aggravated the matter 
by attending it very regularly. No wonder Kelly 
should have thought that a "queer charge" to make 
against him. 

An old citizen of New Tork, acquainted with him 
from his youth, is authority for the statement that 
Kelly was as fully a leader of the young men of his 
(a) New York Herald October 26, 1877. 
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neighborhood when he first grew up, as he became of 
the Tammany Democrats at a later day. He was of a 
social disposition, and while always temperate in his 
habits, he would go occasionally, after getting through 
with his day's work, to the Ivy Green, a famous 
hostelry in those days in Elm street, kept by Malachi 
Fallon, who went to California in 1849, and which 
was afterward kept by John Lord. The Ivy Green, 
like Stonehall's in Fulton Street, was a popular 
gathering place for politicians and their friends. 
John Clancy, Peter B. Sweeny, Matthew Brennan, 
David 0. Broderick, and many other active young 
fellows, who afterwards became prominent in politics, 
were in the habit of visiting the Ivy Green, and John 
Kelly would sometimes call there for a chat with the 
boys. Less frequently, but once in a great while, 
Kelly and Broderick, the latter being a warm friend 
of Kelly's, also dropped in at the Comet, another 
])lace of resort of the same kind, kept by Manus 
Kelly on Mott street, where they would meet the 
same jolly crowd that frequented the Ivy Green, and 
whither came quite often the celebrated Tom Hyer, 
Yankee Sullivan, and other champions of the manly 
art of self-defence. " But," said the writer's inform- 
ant, " none of these fighting men ever intermeddled 
with Kelly or Broderick. The best of them would 
have had his hands full if he had done so.'' Poor 
Broderick, who afterwards became a United States 
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Seinator from California, tinally fell in a duel in that 
State. 

Young Kelly was very fond of athletic sports. He 
was a good oarsman, was often on the water, and 
pulled a shell with the best. There was a crack com- 
])any called the Emmet Guards in New York, when 
Kelly was a young man. He was first lipntenant of 
this company during the captaincy of James McGrath, 
upon whose death he was elected captain, and being 
fond of military matters, he brought his company to a 
high state of efficiency. Captaip Kelly retained the 
command until he was elected Alderman in 1853. 
The Old Yolunteer Fire Department was then in its 
zenith. He was a member of it, and one of its lead- 
ing spirits. While he was in the Fire Department an 
incident occurred which has exercised a restraining 
infiiience over him through life. At a fireman's pa- 
rade, while he was in line of March, a burly truckman 
attempted to drive through the ranks. Kelly was 
near the horses and kept them back. The driver 
sprang to the ground, and made a furious attack on 
the young fire laddie. He received in return a blow 
from Kelly's fist which ended the battle by rendering 
the truckman insensible. He was borne to a neigh- 
boring doctor's oflfice, and was resuscitated with much 
diflaculty. For two or three days the truckman was 
disabled. Kelly, who had acted strictly on the de- 
fensive, nevertheless was greatly distressed for his 
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autagonist. He had been unaware of the almost phe- 
nomenal force of his own blow, and his tremendous 
hitting power was first fully revealed to him by the 
effect of his fist on the truckman. To one of his 
intimate friends he declared that he deeply regretted 
this affair, but that, perhaps, it had served a good pur- 
pose, for he was now unalterably resolved never again 
as long as he lived to strike any man with all his force, 
no matter what the provocation might be. 

His herculean strength and known courage have 
sometimes been seized upon by opponents for disparag- 
ing paragraphs in the newspapers, just as the com- 
bativeness of Andrew Jackson, in his earlier days, was 
often commented upon to his detriment. But as there 
was nothing mean or domineering in the temper of 
Jackson, any more than there is in Kelly, only the 
high and unconquerable spirit that felt " the rapture 
of the strife," Old Hickory did not suffer in popular 
esteem on account of his early scrimmages. In 182S 
Dr. James L. Armstrong, one of his old opponents in 
Tennessee, gathered up and published as a political 
nosegay a list of nearly one hundred pistol, sword and 
fist fights in which Jackson had been engaged between 
the ages of 23 and 60. Jackson replied to this by 
promising to cudgel Armstrong on sight. The cour- 
age of some men is so conspicuous that they are 
recognized at once as heroes. In his admirable life 
of Nelson, Southey relates many acts of apparently 
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reckless intrepidity on the part of the hero of Trafal- 
gar ; but, as it was with Jackson, so was it with Nel- 
son, his conduct was not the result of real recklessness ; 
it was not the courage of the bull-dog, the maddened 
bull or the enraged lion, but rather the play of a spirit 
which rose with the occasion, the exhibition of a will 
not to be appalled by dangers common natures shrink 
from. It was such a courage the poet had in view 
when he made Brutus say — 

" Set honor in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently." 

On several occasions in his career John Kelly has 
exhibited this heroic quality. Through his agency, at 
a stormy political convention in New York, when 
several of the most notorious partisans of Tweed, 
while clutching to retain the power which had been 
wrested from their fallen chief, were beaten at every 
point, a resort to brute force was threatened, and 
several of the vilest desperadoes in the city were des- 
patched from the hall to waylay Kelly and take his 
life as he passed along the street. Some of his friends 
divined the purpose of the would-be-assassins, and ad- 
monished Mr. Kelly of their movements. A carriage 
was sent for, and he was urged to get into it and be 
driven home, in order to avoid the bravos. Augustus 
Schell, Horace F. Clark, and several other friends 
tried to persuade him to enter the carriage. Mr. 
Kelly replied that he generally went hpme by a cer- 
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tain route, pointing to the street where the thugs 
were in hiding, and it was his intention to go that 
waj then. If anybody wanted to kill him, the oppor- 
tunity would be given, as he would neither seek nor 
avoid such miscreants. " My friends," he quietly re- 
marked, "if you run away from a dog, he will be 
vei-y apt to bite you." He went out of the hall and 
approached the corner, keeping his eyes steadily iixed 
on the sinister group gathered there like beasts of 
prey, passed on, and was not molested. Determined 
to take his life, but deterred by cowardice when 
Kelly confronted them, the villains made a plan to 
secrete themselves in a small unoccupied frame house 
on Lexington Avenue, between 33d and Sith streets, 
on the following morning, and to shoot him as he 
went down town to business. An old man living in 
the neighborhood, by the merest accident overheard a 
part of the muttered plot of the conspirators, and saw 
them early next morning enter the deserted house. 
He was a friend of Mr. Kelly, and suspected that he 
was to be attacked. He went out, and meeting Mr. 
Kelly, told him of his suspicion, and pointed out the 
house in which the men were concealed. John Kelly 
crossed the street, and proceeded deliberately to enter 
the house and room from which the King desperadoes 
in dumb astonishment watched his approach. Think- 
ing they had been betrayed — for it must have flashed 
upon them that Kelly would not have the madness to 
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do such a thing unless he had assistance at hand — the 
terrified assassins fled from the rear of the house as he 
entered at the front. He went into the room they 
had just quit, and saw four men running through a 
vacant lot as fast as their legs could carry them into 
the next street. Alone and absolutely unassisted, 
save by the cool judgment and unflinching courage 
which eminently distinguish his character, he adopted 
tliis hazardous line of conduct as the most effective 
way of confounding a gang of murderous niflSans, 
and stamping out their cowardly plots. He suc- 
ceeded. The Ring men beset his path no more. 

Those acquainted with John Kelly are aware that 
there is a humorous side to his character, and that he 
.possesses mimic powers of a high order. It is not 
generally known, but it is a fact however, that when 
he first grew up to manhood he was one of the organ- 
izers of an Amateur Dramatic Association, which had 
its head-quarters in a hall at the corner of Elm and 
Canal Streets, and which sent forth several profes- 
sional actors who afterwards attained eminence on the 
stage. Charles Place, Samuel Truesdale, Mr. Godwin, 
John Kelly and other well known citizens of New 
York were members of this company ; and several 
great tragedies, notably some of the now neglected 
ones of Shakespeare, were essayed by these aspiring 
youths. " Many of Mr. Kelly's friends," said a writer 
in September, 1880, in a New York weekly paper 
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called The Hour, " will be surprised to learn that he 
once, in the character of Macbeth, sturdily challenged 
Macduff to ' lay on ' ; that as the sable-clad Hamlet 
he was accustomed to win applause as he expressed 
the wish that his ' too, too solid flesh would melt ' ; 
and that his passionate outbursts as the jealous Moor 
in ' Othello,' were wont to bring down the house. 
Equally astonished will they be to hear that, in the 
versatility of his genius, he was as much a favorite 
in ' Toodles ' and other of Burton's eccentric comedy 
parts as in the higher walk of tragedy." 

In Kelly's younger days religious persecution and 
hostility to foreigners had begun to be shown in not a 
few localities. This intolerant spirit, which had lain 
dormant in America from the days of Washington to. 
the end of Monroe's administration, broke forth with 
great fury in several parts of the country after the 
close of the " era of good feeling," The fathers of the 
Eepublic were liberal men who kept this spirit at a 
distance. Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore, the friend 
of Washington, was chosen by a unanimous resolu- 
tion of Congress, and in compliance with the desire of 
the clergy and laity of all denominations, to deliver 
the first anniversary address upon the father of his 
country after his death. The address was delivered 
February 22, 1800, and is still preserved. Bishop 
Cheverus of Boston, afterwards Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, France, was the warm personal friend 
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of John Adams, and when the Bishop was about to 
build a church in Boston, the first name on the list of 
his subscribers was that of President Adams. When 
Bishop Dubois, the friend of Lafayette, was driven 
into exile by the French Revolution, he found a place 
of refuge in Virginia, a home in the private residence 
of James Monroe, afterwards President, friends in 
his host and Patrick Henry, and, having no church 
of his own, a chapel in the capitol at Richmond which 
the legislature of Virginia placed at his disposal to be 
used for the offices of religion. These halcyon days 
of Christian charity and toleration in America were 
now about to be rudely interrupted. In 1831, the 
same Dubois, then Bishop of New Tork, had the mor- 
tification to see his church of St. Mary's, in that city, 
set on fire by an incendiary and burned down. The 
first Catholic college in the State of New York was 
built in the neighborhood of Nyack, on the Hudson, 
in 1833, by this prelate. Religious bigotry incited by 
Rev. Dr. Brownies and other enemies of the Catholics, 
soon applied the torch to the structure and reduced it 
to ashes. In 1834 the Ursuline Convent at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, was burned and sacked. Two 
or three years later an anti-Catholic mob formed the 
design of burning St. Patrick's Cathedral in New 
Tork. A pious churchman, Bishop .Dubois was also 
a man of courage. If the civil authorities would not 
stay the fury of the mob, he determined to protect 
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himself, and defend his church from destruction. 
John Kelly, then a well grown youth and a favorite 
of Bishop Dubois, was selected by him on account of 
his prudence and extraordinary courage as a sort of 
aid de-camp to Lawrence Langdon, the leader of a 
large body of citizens who assembled in the vicinity 
of the Cathedral for defense. The streets were torn 
up for a considerable distance; paving 'Stones, wag- 
ons and omnibuses were used for barricades ; armed 
men filled the Cathedral, and the walls of the adjoin- 
ing grave-yard glistened with swords and bayonets. 
The Bishop enjoined the utmost forbearance upon his 
people, and gave them positive orders not to begin the 
assault, and to avoid collision with the mob until the 
Cathedral might be attacked. Conspicuous in carry- 
ing out the orders of the leader, and in directing the 
movements of the defending party, and maintaining 
constant communication between Langdon and his 
followers, was yoiing John Kelly of the Fourteenth 
Ward. The mob approached through Broadway, a 
dense body extending for several blocks, marching in 
solid line and filling the street from one side to the 
other. They turned into Prince Street and ap- 
proached the Cathedral. Kelly carried the order at 
this moment for the defenders to lie down in the 
grave-yard and keep perfectly quiet. It waa night, 
and the mob marched on until stopped by the bar- 
ricades, when they found the whole neighborhood in 
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a state of siege. The ample preparations to receive 
them disconcerted the church-burners, and the silence 
of the defending party, of whose presence they had 
become aware, made the incendiaries wary and appre- 
hensive. They faltered and lost heart, and slunk away 
in the direction of the Bowery, terrified from their 
wicked design by the intrepid courage of one old 
Bishop. They passed along the sidewalk adjoining the 
burial-ground in lines six deep, with frightful oaths 
upon their lips, while the men in the city of the dead 
remained as still and motionless as the tenants of the 
tombs below, but every finger was on a trigger, and 
every heart beat high with resolve to defend St. 
Patrick's Cathedral and the graves of their fathers 
from sacrilege and desecration. Driven by cowardly 
fear from the church, the mob crossed to the Bowery, 
wrecking the houses of several Irishmen, and the 
tavern called the Green Dragon, on the way, and 
finally tiieir fury was let loose on the private resi- 
dence of Mr. Arthur Tappau, the famous abolitionist, 
whose windows and doors they broke, and otherwise 
injured his property. Thus by the prudence of the 
Cathedral defenders in avoiding collision with the 
mob, a terrible sacrifice of life was escaped, and 
young John Kelly, inspired by the counsel of the 
Bishop and his own coolness and sagacity, played a 
prominent part in preventing bloodshed and saving 
the Cathedral. 
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The prejudice against foreigoers, an outgrowth of 
that aversion which the old Federal party leaders 
manifested towards Frenchmen, Germans and Irish- 
men, indeed to all foreigners except Englishmen, 
continued to increase in bitterness after the close of 
the " era of good feeling." A political party was at 
last organized on a platform of disfranchisement of the 
Irish and " the Dutch," the latter being a commonly 
used misnomer for the Germans. This party took the 
name of Native Americans. It 'advocated laws pro- 
hibiting Irish and German emigrants from landing on 
these shores, and practical denial of the right of suf- 
frage, or of holding office, to those already here. For 
some years this unwise and unstatesmanlike policy of 
exclusion and proscription seriously checked the tide 
of emigration from Europe. Had the Native Ameri- 
cans prevailed, instead of the fifty odd millions of 
population in the United States to-day, there would 
have been less than twenty millions, and the wealth 
and greatness of the country would be diminished in 
like proportion. Instead of being, perhaps, the great- 
est nation in the world, the United States would 
occupy the position of a fourth or fifth-rate power, a 
little but not much ahead of Canada on the north, and 
the South American governments on the south. 

As the greater number of the foreign population 
were Koman Catholics, a sectarian element was infused 
into the new party, and with bigotry superadded to a 
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widespread jealousy of foreigners, the Native American 
party soon signalized itself by burning down Catholic 
churches and colleges, and by bloody chance-medleys 
and deliberate riots with German and Irish adopted 
citizens. In the year 1844 these disturbances reached 
a climax. A terrible riot occurred that year in Phila- 
delphia, in which many lives were sacrificed, and the 
Catholic church of St. Augustine was laid in ashes by 
the mob. The scenes in that city bore resemblance 
to some of the godless excesses in Paris during the 
reign of terror. To be a foreigner was to brave death, 
to be a Catholic to court martyrdom in free America. 
It was at this juncture the Native American party 
in the city of New York again threatened the destruc- 
tion of St. Patrick's Cathedral. The New York 
Courier and Enquirer, and Evening Express fanned 
the passions of the people to white heat by appeals to 
sectarian and race prejudices. But there was a man 
then at the head of the Catholic Church in New York 
who possessed many of the qualities for which Andrew 
Jackson was distinguished. Bishop Hughes belonged 
to the tribe of the lions. He perceived that it was the 
favorite policy of the Native Americans to make New 
York city an anti-foreign stronghold. There, Catholics 
and adopted citizens were powerful ; crushed there, it 
would be an easy matter to prostrate them every- 
where. In the month of May, 1844, the Native 
American leaders in New York, invited their brethren 
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of Philadelphia, who had most distinguished them- 
selves in the deplorable events in that city, to visit 
New York, and to bring with them emblems of the 
liorrible scenes in Kensington at the time of the burn- 
ing ^f the church of St. Augustine, the better to fire 
the New York heart. A delegation of Philadelphians 
promised to accept the invitation and carry on the 
emblems. A public reception, and a procession through 
the streets, were to take place. It became evident 
that the purpose of this sinister movement was to 
re-enact in New York the scenes which had just dis- 
graced Philadelphia. Bishop Hughes took decisive 
action. He admonished Catholics jto keep away from 
public meetings and unusual gatherings of the popu- 
lace, and, to avoid in a special manner, all disturbers 
of the peace. That great man, in looking over the 
city for prudent and conservative persons to aid him 
in carrying out his policy of forbearance, found no one 
on whom he more implicitly relied, and who proved 
more effective in the emergency than John Kelly. 
Bishop Hughes and John Kelly's father were natives 
of the same county and neighborhood in Ireland. 
Between the Bishop and his fellow countryman's son 
a warm friendship existed. They were both endowed 
with minds of singular originality and power, both 
natural leaders of men, both possessed a remarkable 
hold on the respect and affections of the people. 
Among the Whigs, at this perilous juncture, Bishop 
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Hughes also found several powerful supporters, chief 
among whom were William H. Seward, Horace Greeley 
and Thurlow Weed. As the time drew near for the 
Native American demonstration, popular excitement 
and fears of a terrible riot increased. Bishop Hughes 
now called on the Mayor of the city, Robert H. Morris, 
and advised him not to allow the demonstration to 
take place. " Are you afraid that some of your 
churches may be burned ? " the Mayor asked. " No, 
sir, but I am afraid that some of yours will be 
burned," the Bishop said ; " we can protect our own. 
I came to warn you for your own good." " Do you ' 
think. Bishop, that your people would attack the pro- 
cession ?" " I do not ; but the Native Americans 
want to provoke a Catholic riot, and if they can do it 
in no other way, I believe they would not scruple to 
attack the procession themselves, for the sake of mak- 
ing it appear that the Catholics had assailed them." 

" What, then, would you have me do ?" asked the 
Mayor. " I did not come to tell you what to do," the 
Bishop said. " I am a Churchman, not the Mayor 
of New York ; but if I were the Mayor, I would 
examine the laws of the State and see if there were 
not attached to the police force a battery of artillery, 
and a company or so of infantry,, and a squadron of 
horse ; and I think I should find that there were ; and 
if so, I should call them out. Moreover, I should 
send to Mr. Harper, the Mayor-elect, who has been 
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chosen by the votes of this party. I should remind 
him that these men are his supporters ; I should warn 
him that if they carry out their designs there will be 
a riot ; and I should urge him to use his influence in 
preventing the public reception of the delegates." (o) 

This characteristic stand of Bishop Hughes had its 
effect. No public reception of the church burners 
took place, but for nearly two weeks the Cathedral 
was guarded every night, and the mob which threat- 
ened its destruction was kept at bay. During those 
dark days Bishop Hughes found John Kelly to be 
•one of the most prudent young men in the Cathedral 
parish, energetic in danger, conservative in conduct, 
and always responsive to the call of duty. His manly 
bearing then may be said to have laid the foundation 
of that enduring confidence in his judgment, and 
respect for his character, which the Bishop ever after- 
wards felt and expressed. Mr. Kelly was not a zealot, 
and there is not a tinge of bigotry in his nature. He 
was then, as he is now, a true liberal, and has always 
declared that religion and politics should be kept as 
wide apart as the poles. But he is the foe of intoler- 
ance, and while despising the arts of the demagogue^ 
no man in New Yorkha^ done more to uphold foreign 
citizens in their rights, and to emancipate the ballot- 
box from persecution on the one hand, and fraudulent 
voting on the other. 
(o) Clarke's Lives of the Deceased Bishops, vol. ii., pp. 111-113. 
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The Native American party finally developed into 
the notorious Knove- Nothing movement, the party of 
grips, and signs, and dark-lanterns. In many of tlie 
election districts of New York no foreigner dared 
approach the polls. The primaries were even worse, 
and were conducted in defiant disregard of the elec- 
tion laws. In John Kelly's ward, which was a fair 
illustration of every other ward in the city, any Irish- 
man or German risked his life by going to the polls. 
Gangs of repeaters and thugs, as far as they could, 
kept all foreigners from the primaries. These tools 
of the Know-Nothing leaders would fill the room 
where the election was held, take possession of the 
line, crowd out their opponents by threats or violence, 
retnrn again and again, force their way, after pass- 
ing the spot where the votes were received, once 
more into the line, and repeat the farcical act of 
voting a second and third time, keeping up the villany 
until relieved by another squad of repeaters, who con- 
tinued to enact the same scenes until the close of the 
polls. A friendly police force connived at these ras- 
calities, and openly backed up the repeaters and ballot- 
box stuffers whenever a determined citizen, in the 
exercise of his rights, resisted expulsion from the line, 
or attempted to defend himself from assault. So 
great became the terror these law-breakers inspired, 
that opposition to them was practically at an end. 
This state of affairs was more humiliating, since the 
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majority of voters in the Fourteenth Ward were 
known to be Democrats. John Kelly protested against 
these outrages as a private citizen, and at a meeting 
of Democrats declared his intention of attending the 
next primary election in the Fourteenth Ward, then 
near at hand, and exercising his right of voting at all 
hazards. Those who knew the man knew this was 
not an idle boast, but many tried to dissuade him 
from the rash attempt, which, if persisted in, would 
likely enough cost him his life. 

The primary election was to take place in a hall, 
long since removed, in the march of the city, which then 
stood on the corner of Grand and Elizabeth Streets. 
The part of the room for the inspectors' seats was 
protected by a high partition, and a box desk, like a 
bank teller's window, with a hole only large enough 
for a voter's hand to be put through in handing his 
ballot, to the receiving inspector, was placed at one 
side of the partition. A narrow path in the main 
room, fenced in by high rails, to allow but one voter 
to approach at a time, afforded the only means of 
access to the polls. When the voter handed in his 
ballot, that was the last he saw of it, as the partition 
effectually shut off observation from without. As a 
matter of fact it was the practice of the inspector to 
throw the vote into a waste basket, on the floor at his 
feet, if it was not of the approved sort. This mode of 
taking the vox populi had long been in practice, and 
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was not only an open evasion of the statute, which 
provided for the presence of watchers for the several 
parties, whose legal right it was to see that all had a 
fair opportunity to vote, but it was adopted with the 
deliberate purpose of protecting the swindling in- 
spectors from detection while engaged in the nefarious 
work of making way with legal ballots. On the day 
of the election John Kelly was early on the scene, and 
was accompanied by a large number of the lawful 
voters of the ward, who appointed him as their 
watcher at the polls. He and his friends forced their 
way into the hall, and as the black hole, behind which 
the frauds were practiced, was there in violation of the 
statute, it was straightway demolished, in order to 
secure at least a semblance of fairness to the voting 
about to take place. The Know-Nothings were at first 
struck dumb with astonishment at this bold step on the 
part of the Democrats. To defend themselves from 
violence was as much as the latter had previously at- 
tempted. Eage soon took the place of surprise, and a 
furious attack was made on those who had removed 
the box screen from about the inspectors' desk. John 
Kelly, who had been recognized as a Democratic 
watcher, was also set upon by the gang of ballot-box 
stuffers. A fierce scuffle ensued. But the Democrats 
outnumbered the Know-Nothings, and drove them 
from the hall. The leaders of the latter party, ut- 
tering vows of vengeance, declared they would soon" 
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return with reinforcements, and make short work of 
Kelly and his party. They repaired to the ship-car- 
penters' quarters at the foot of Delancy street, and 
soon the news of their discomfiture was spread abroad 
among the thousands of mechanics in that part of the 
city. These mechanics were, for the most part, engaged 
in ship building, for those were the days when New 
York's famous clipper ships whitened the seas and 
brought back cargoes of commerce from all parts of the 
world. The ship carpenters constituted a formidable 
body of athletic men, whose influence at elections was 
cast on the side of the Know-Nothings. It was not 
long before a body of these mechanics, over a thousand 
in number, was drummed up in Delancy street and 
vicinity, and marshalled by notorious Know-Nothing 
bullies, the crowd started for the hall in Grand street 
to inflict condign punishment upon John Kelly and the 
Fourteenth Ward Democrats, who had shown the un- 
precedented audacity of interfering with the usual 
Know-Nothing methods of carrying elections in that 
ward. In the meantime the Democrats had not been 
idle, but had recruited their own ranks to prepare for 
the threatened attack. Soon the two parties came into 
collision, and a desperate encounter took place. But 
for a second time the victory remained with the Demo- 
crats. The Know-Nothings, unaccustomed to serious 
opposition, were upt prepared for it now, and advanced 
in a promiscuous manner, expecting to bear down 
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opposition and to have everything their own way. 
The Democrats presented a compact front, and fought 
in companies of ten each. The hall was cleared a 
second time of the assailing party. A great multi- 
tude was now gathered in the streets threatening to 
tear down or bura the building, when the Democrats 
suddenly sallied forth with the precision of veterans, 
and struck the Know-Nothing mob at a dozen differ- 
ent points simultaneously. The mob being gathered 
from all parts of the city greatly exceeded the Demo- 
crats in numbers, but the sub-divisions of tens on the 
part of the latter worked so well that their onslaught 
became irresistible. Soon the mob were flying in all 
directions, some seeking refuge in stores, others in 
private houses, and the rest were pursued into and 
through the Bowery with great impetuosity. " The 
hour was come and the man." None knew it better 
than the Know-Nothing Dirk Hatteraicks of New 
York. The effect of that day's work in the Four- 
teenth Ward was felt all over the city of New York 
for years afterwards, and its immediate consequence 
was to break the back-bone of Know-Nothingism in 
the ward in which it occurred. Thereafter Demo- 
crats, whether native or foreign bom, were not afraid 
to appear at election places. The moral effect was 
salutary. The timid were reassured, the indifferent 
were roused into interest in public affairs, and fair 
elections became more frequent in New York city. 
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The one strong man who had worked this revolution 
was John Kelly. The Irish and German population 
looked upon him as their deliverer, and from that day 
(forth the Know-Nothing power on the East side 'of 
the city dwindled into insignificance, and no further 
atteraps to stifle the voice of the majority took place. 
Kelly became identified in the minds of the adopted 
citizens of all nationalities, but especially of the Irish, 
who were chiefly aimed at, as their champion. Hence- 
forth it was not possible for this strong man, this born 
leader of his fellows, to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tions and remain in a private station. He was elected 
to the Board of Aldermen, and next to the Congress 
of the United States. The Know-Nothings, by their 
excesses in New York, had raised up an adversary 
to their oath-bound secret organization who was des- 
tined to accomplish as much in the Empire State for 
equal rights to all citizens, native and foreign-born, as 
Alexander H. Stephens, in a similar contest, wrought 
out in Georgia, and Henry A. "Wise, by his great anti- 
Know-Nothing campaign accomplished in Virginia. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE GREAT COMMONER OF GEORGIA — SPEECH OF A. H. 

STEPHENS HENRT A. WISE OF ACOOMAC — HENRY 

WINTER DAVIS HIS CHARACTER JOHN KELLY 

MEETS HIM IN DEBATE KELLy's STANDING IN 

CONGRESS HIS CHARACTER DESCRIBED BY LEWIS 

CASS, BY A. H. STEPHENS, AND JAMES GORDON 

BENNETT THE ERA OF KNOW-NOTHINGISM KELLy'b 

PART IN ITS OVERTHROW. 

The future historian of the United States, when he 
comes to treat of that extraordinary movement in 
American politics called Know-Nothingism, will not 
do justice to the subject unless he assigns the post of 
honor in the work of its overthrow as a national or- 
ganization to Stephens of Georgia, Wise of Virginia, 
and Kelly of New York. A glance at the great work 
accomplished by these three men is all that can be 
attempted in this memoir. 

" True Americanism," said Alexander H. Stephens 
in his memorable Anti-Know-Nothing contest in 
Georgia in 1855, " as I have learned it, is like true 
Christianity — disciples in neither are confined to any 
nation, clime or soil whatever. Americanism is not 
the product of the soil ; it springs not from the land 
or the ground ; it is not of the earth, or earthy ; it 
emanates from the head and the heart ; it looks up- 
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ward, and onward and outward ; its life and soul are 
those grand ideas of government which characterize 
our institutions, and distinguish us from all other 
people ; and there are no two features in our system 
which so signally distinguish us from all other nations 
as free toleration of religion and the doctrine of ex- 
pabriation — the right of a man to throw off his alle- 
giance to any and every other State, prince or 
potentate whatsoever, and by naturalization to be 
incorporated as a citizen into our body politic. Both 
these principles are specially provided for and firmly 
established in our Constitution. But these American 
ideas which were proclaimed in 1789 by our ' sires of 
'76 ' are by their ' sons ' at this day derided and 
scoffed at. We are now told that ' naturalization ' is a 
' humbug,' and that it is an impossibility. So did not 
our fathers think. This ' humbug ' and ' impossibili- 
ity ' they planted in the Constitution ; and a vindi- 
cation of the same principle was one of the causes of 
our second war of independence. Let no man, then, 
barely because he was bom in America, presume to 
be imbued with real and true 'Americanism,' who 
either ignores the direct and positive obligations of 
the Constitution, or ignores this, one of its most 
striking characteristics. An Irishman, a Frenchman, 
a German, or Russian, can be as thoroughly Ameri- 
can as if he had been bom within the walls of the 
old Independence Hall itself. Which was the * true 
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American,* Arnold or Hamilton? The one was a 
native, the other an adopted son."' w 

Mr. Stephens had declined to be a candidate for 
Congress in 1855, and the Know-Nothings taunted 
him with cowardice, because, they said, if he should 
run he knew he was doomed to defeat. His letter on 
Know-Nothingism to Judge Thomas, from which the 
preceding extract is quoted, was denounced furiously 
by the Know-Nothings, who loudly predicted that 
the letter would prove to be his political winding-sheet. 
These taunts were published throughout the country, 
and induced Mr. Stephens to change his mind, and 
re-enter the field as a candidate for the Thirty-fourth 
Congress. In a speech at Augusta, Georgia, in which 
he announced this pui-pose, he said : " I have heard 
that it has been said that I declined being a candidate, 
because a majority of the district were Know-Nothings, 
and I was afraid of being beaten. Now, to all men 
who entertain any such opinion of me, I wish to say 
that I was influenced by no such motive. I am afraid 
of nothing on earth, or above the earth, or under the 
earth, except to do wrong — the path of duty I shall 
ever endeavor to travel, ' fearing no evil,' and dread- 
ing no consequences. Let time-servers, and those 
whose whole object is to see and find out which way 
the popular current for the day and hour runs, that 
they may float upon it, fear or dread defeat if they 
(0) Cleveland's Life of A. H Stephens, p. 469. 
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please. I would rather be defeated in a good cause 
than to triumph in a bad one. I would not give a fig 
for a man who would shrink from the discharge of 
duty for fear of defeat. All is not gold that glitters, 
and there is no telling the pure from the base until it 
is submitted to the fiery ordeal of the crucible and the 
furnace. The best test of a man's integrity and the 
soundness of his principles is the furnace of popular 
opinion, and the hotter the furnace the better the test. 
I have traveled from a distant part of the State, where 
I first heard these floating taunts of fear — as coming 
from this district — for the sole and express purpose of 
announcing to you, one and all, and in this most pub- 
lic way to announce to the other counties, without 
distinction of party, that I am again a candidate for 
Congress in this district. The announcement I now 
make. My name is hereby presented to the district ; 
not by any convention under a majority or a two-third 
rule — but by myself. 

" I know, fellow-citizens, that many of you differ 
with me upon those exciting questions which are now 
dividing — and most unhappily, too, as I conceive — 
dividing our people. It is easy to join the shouts of 
the multitude, but it is hard to say to a multitude 
that they are wrong. I would be willing to go into 
one of your Know-Nothing lodges or councils, where 
every man would be against me, if I could be admitted 
without first having to put myself under obligations 
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never to tell what occurred therein, and there speak 
the same sentiments that I shall utter here this night. 
Bear with me, then, while I proceed. W It is to 
exhibit and hold up even to yourselves the great 
evils and dangers to be apprehended from this ' new,' 
and, I think, most vicious political ' monster,' that 
I would address you ; and against the influences of 
which 1 would warn and guard you, as well as the 
rest of our people. While the specious outside title 
of the party is that ' Americans shall rule America,' 
when we come to look at its secret objects as they 
leak out, we find that one of its main purposes 
is, not that ' Americans shall rule America,' but that 
those of a particular religious faith, though as good 
Americans as any others, shall be ruled by the rest. 

" But it is said the ' proscription ' is not against a 
religious but a political enemy, and the Roman Church 
is a political party, dangerous and powerful. Was a 
bolder assertion, without one fact to rest upon, ever 
attempted to be palmed off upon a confinding people ? 
The Roman Church a political party 1 Where are its 
candidates ? How many do they number in our State 
Legislatures or in Congress ? What dangers are they 
threatening, or what have they ever plotted? Let 
them be named. Was it when Lord Baltimore, a 
CatholiC} established the colony of Maryland, and for 

(o) The greater number of those he was addressing were Know- 
Kothings. 
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the first time on this continent established the prin- 
ciple of free toleration in religious worship? Was it 
when Charles Carroll, a Catholic, signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Bnt it is said that great 
danger is to be apprehended from the Catholics be- 
cause of a 'secret order' amongst them, known as 
Jesuits. 'No one,' says a Know-Nothing writer, 
'knows, or possibly can know, the extent of their 
influence in this country. One of them may eat at 
your table, instruct your children, and profess to be 
a good Protestant, and you never suspect. him. Their 
great aim is to make their mark in America. Perjury 
to them is no sin, if the object of it be to spread 
Catholicism or acquire political influence in the coun- 
try.' "Whether this be true of the Jesuits or not I 
cannot say. But I submit it to the consideration of 
candid minds how far it is true of the new order 
of Know-Nothings, which is now so strenuously 
endeavoring to make its mark in America, and to 
gain political influence in the country, not only by 
putting down all foreigners, and all native-born citi- 
zens who may be of Catholic faith, but also all 
other native-born citizens who will not take upon 
their necks the yoke of their power. Do not 
hundreds and thousands of them go about daily 
and hourly, denying that they belong to- the order, or 
that they know anything about it ? May they not, 
and do they not ' eat at your table,' attend your sick, 
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and Bome of them preach from your pulpits, and yet 
deny that they know anything about that ' order ' 
which they are making such efforts to spread in tlie 
land ? I do not say all of them do this ; but is it not 
common with the ' order,' thus by some sort of equi- 
vocation and slippery construction, to mislead and 
deceive those with whom they converse? There is 
nothing worse that can be said of any man or any 
people indicating a destruction of morals or personal 
degradation, than that 'the truth is not in him.' It is 
the life and soul of all the virtues, hiiman or divine. 
Tell me not that any party will effect reformation of 
any sort, bad as we now are in this land, which brings 
into disrepute this principle upon which rests all our 
hopes on earth, and all our hopes for immortality. 
And my opinion is that the Protestant ministers of 
the Gospel in this country, instead of joining in this 
New England, puritanical, proscriptive crusade against 
Catholics, could not render a better service to their 
churches, as well as the State, in the present condition 
of morals amongst us, than to appoint a day for every- 
one of them to preach to their respective congregations 
from this text, ' What is truth ? ' Let it also be a day 
set aside for fasting, humiliation and prayer — for re- 
pentance in sackcloth and ashes — on account of the 
alarming prevalence of the enormous sin of lying! 
Was there ever such a state of general distrust between 
man and man before ? Could it ever have been said 
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of a Georgia gentleman, until within a few months 
past, that he says so and so, but I don't know whether 
to believe him or not ? Is it not bringing Protestant- 
ism, and Christianity itself, into disgrace when such 
remarks are daily made, and not without just cause, 
about Church communicants of all our Protestant 
denominations — and by one church member even 
about his fellow-member? Where is this state of 
things to lead to, or end, but in general deception, 
hypocrisy, knavery, and universal treachery ? 

" Was ever such tyranny heard of in any old 
party in this country as tliat which this new ' order ' 
sets up ? Every one of them knows, and whether they 
deny it or not, there is a secret monitor within that 
tells them that they have pledged themselves never to 
vote for any Roman Catholic to any office of profit or 
trust. They have thus pledged themselves to set up a 
religious test in qualifications for office against the 
express words of the Constitution of the United 
States. Their very organization is not only anti- 
American, anti-republican, but at war with the funda- 
mental law of the Union, and, therefore, revolutionary 
in its character, thus silently and secretly to effect for 
all practical purposes a change in our form of govern- 
ment. And what is this but revolution? Not an 
open and manly rebellion, but a secret and covert 
attempt to undermine the very comer-stone of the 
temple of our liberties. 
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" Whenever any government denies to any class of 
its citizens an equal participation in the privileges, 
immunities, and honore enjoyed by all others, it parts 
with all just claim to their allegiance. Allegiance is 
due only so long as protection is extended ; and pro- 
tection necessarily implies an equality of right to 
stand or fell, according to merit, amongst all the 
members of society, or the citizens of the common- 
wealth. The best of men, after all, have enough of 
the old leaven of human nature left about them to 
fight when they feel aggrieved, outraged and trampled 
npon ; and strange to say, where men get to fighting 
about religion they fight harder, and longer and more 
exterminatingly than upon any other subject. The 
history of the world teaches this. Already we see the 
spirit abroad which is to enkindle the fires and set the 
fagots a blazing — not by the Catholics, they are com- 
paratively few and weak ; their only safety is in the 
shield of the constitutional guarantee ; minorities sel- 
dom assail majorities; aild persecutions always begin 
with the larger numbers against the smaller. But this 
spirit is evinced by one of the numerous replies to my 
letter. The writer says : ' We call upon the children 
of the Puritans of the North, and the Huguenots of 
the South, by the remembrance of the fires of Smith- 
field, and the bloody St. Bartholomew, to lay down 
for once all sectional difficulties,' etc., and to join in 
this great American movement of proscribing Catho- 
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lies. "What is this but the tocsin of intestine strife ? 
Why call np the remembrance of the fires of Smith- 
field but to whet the Protestant appetite for ven- 
geance ? Why stir up the quiet ashes of Hbloody St. 
Bartholomew, but for the hope, perhaps, of finding 
therein a slumbering spark from which new fires may 
be started ? Why exhume the atrocities, cruelties, and 
barbarities of ages gone by from the repose in which 
they have been buried for hundreds of years, unless it 
be to reproduce the seed, and spread amongst us the 
same moral infection and loathsome contagion ? — just 
as it is said the plague is sometimes occasioned in Lon- 
don by disentombing and exposing to the atmosphere 
the latent virus of the fell disease still lingering in the 
dusty bones of those who died of it centuries ago. 
Fellow citizens, Fellow Protestants, Fellow Ameri- 
cans — all who reverence the constitution of your 
country — I entreat you, and I envoke you to give no 
listening ear to such fanatical appeals. 

" When the principles of the Constitution are disre- 
garded, when those ' checks and restraints,' put in it as 
Mr. Madison has told us, for ' a defence to the people 
against their own temporary errors and delusions,' are 
broken down and swept away, when the whole coun- 
try shall have been brought under the influence of the 
third degree of this Know-Nothing order, if that time 
shall ever come, then, indeed may the days of this 
Eepublic, too, be considered as numbered. 
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" I wish to say something to you about this third 
degree, the union degree, as it is called. For under 
this specious title, name or guise, the arch-tempter 
again approaches us, quite as subtly as under the other 
of ' Americans shall rule America.' The obligation 
taken in this degree is ' to uphold, maintain and de- 
fend ' the Union, without one word being said about 
the Constitution. Now, as much as we all, I trust, 
are devoted to the Union, who would have it without 
the Constitution ? This is the life and soul of it — 
this is its animating spirit. It is this that gives it 
vitality, health, vigor, strength, growth, development 
and power. Without it the Union could never have 
been formed, and without it it cannot be maintained 
or held together. Where the animating principle of 
any living organism is extinguished, this is death, and 
dissolution is inevitable. You might just as well 
expect that the component parts of your bodies could 
be held together by some senseless incantations after 
the vital spark has departed, as that this Union can 
be held together by any Know-Nothing oaths when 
the Constitution is gone. Congress is to be done 
away with, except in so far as its members may be 
necessary, as the dumb instruments for registering 
the edicts of an invisible but all-powerfiil oligarchy. 
Our present Government is to be paralyzed by this 
boa-constrictor, which is now entwining its coils around 
it. It is to be supplanted and displaced by another 
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self-constituted and secretly organized body to rise up 
in its stead, a political 'monster,' more terrible to 
contemplate than the seven-headed beast spoken of in 
the Apocalypse. 

" I have seen it stated in the newspapers by some 
unknown writer, that my letter to Col. Thomas will 
be my political winding-sheet. If you and the other 
voters of the Eighth Congressional District so vdll it, 
so let it be ; there is but one other I should prefer — , 
and that is the Constitution of my country ; let me be 
first wrapped in this, and then covered over with that 
letter, and the principles I have announced this night ; 
and thus shrouded I shall be content to be laid away, 
when the time comes, in my last resting-place with- 
out asking any other epitaph but the simple inscrip- 
tion carved upon the headstone that marks the spot — 
* Here sleep the remains of one who dared to tell the 
people they were wrong when he believed so, and who 
never intentionally deceived a friend, or betrayed even 
an enemy.' " W 

Thus spoke Alexander H. Stephens, Georgia's 
greatest statesman, of the pernicious tendencies of the 
Know-Nothing party. On that speech he ran for 
Congress and was elected by three thousand majority. 
Know-Nothingism was thus slain in Georgia. Since 
the death of Mr. Stephens some scribbler with a talent 
for forgery has taken the quotation marks from the 
(o) Cleveland's Life of A. H. Stephens, p. 472, et »eq. 
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paragraph about the Jesuits in the foregoing speech, 
affixed Mr. Stephens's nartie to it, and sent it on its 
rounds through the press as the declared opinion of 
the dead statesman concerning the followers of Loyola. 
Mr. Stephens quoted the paragraph from a Know- 
Nothing writer, not to approve the attack on the 
Jesuits, but for the opposite purpose of showing it 
applied to the Know-Nothings themselves. No man 
in this country could use the weapon of retort with 
more effect than Alexander H. Stephens, and his re- 
marks on the paragraph in question jifford a favorable 
instance of his power in that line. That this stupid 
calumny on the great man who battled so nobly for 
the equal rights of Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and Gentiles, foreign born and native Americans, 
should have been palmed off on the public, is less sur- 
prising than that it should have found its way into 
certain Catholic newspapers, in the colums of at least 
one of which the present writer read it shortly after 
the death of Mr. Stephens. 

The ever memorable conflict in Virginia of 1855, 
between the Know-Nothings and Democrats, was led 
on the part of the latter by the gallant Henry A. 
Wise. That conflict was one of great national mag- 
nitude. If the Know-Nothings, theretofore victorious, 
had then succeeded, it is likely a civil war precipitated 
by religious fanaticism would have followed, not to be 
conducted between the States, as later unfortunately 
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occurred, but between citizens of the same cities, and 
towns and neighborhoods throughout the Union, with 
a fury to make humanity shudder— in every sense of 
the word a civil war. The Virginia election of that 
year was, therefore, watched with intense interest by 
the whole American people, and a feeling of feverish 
excitement was everywhere visible. Henry A. Wise, 
the uncompromising enemy of the Know-Nothings, 
was named as the Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Virginia. Never was such a canvass before. He 
went everywhere, pouring out fiery eloquence in the 
Western Mountains, in the Blue Ridge that milks the 
clouds, upon the Potomac, lovely River of Swans, on 
the Rappahannock, the Piankatank, Mob Jack Bay, 
James River, Elizabeth River, down to the North 
Carolina line ; and wherever he went this second 
Patrick Henry stirred the people's hearts as they had 
not been stirred before. One of the best stump 
speeches ever heard in this country was made by Mr, 
Wise at Alexandria. He had declared hostility to the' 
Know-Nothings in a letter to a citizen of Virginia, 
written September 18, 1854. 

In that letter he said : " I am a native Virginian ; 
my ancestors on both sides for two hundred years were 
citizens of this country and this State — half English, 
half Scotch. I am a Protestant by birth, by baptism, 
by intellectual belief, and by education and by adop- 
tion. I am an American, in every fibre and in every 
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feeling an American ; yet in every character, in every 
relation, in every sense, with all my head and all my 
heart, and all my might, I protest against this secret 
organization of native Americans and of Protestants 
to proscribe Roman Catholic and naturalized citizens. 
As early as 1787 we established a great land ordi- 
nance, the most perfect system of eminent domain, of 
proprietary titles, and of territorial settlements, which 
the world had ever beheld to bless the homeless 
children of men. It had the very house-warming of 
hospitality in it. It wielded the logwood axe, and 
cleared a continent of forests. It made an exodus in 
the old world, and dotted the new with log-cabins, 
around the hearths of which the tears of the aged and 
the oppresssd were wiped away, and cherub children 
were born to liberty, and sang its songs, and have 
grown up in its strength and might and majesty. It 
brought together foreigners of every country and 
clime — immigrants from Europe of every language 
and religion, and its most wonderful effect has been to 
assimilate all races. Irish and German, English and 
French, Scotch and Spaniard, have met on the Western 
prairies, in the Western woods, and have peopled vil- 
lages and towns and cities — queen cities, rivalling the 
marts of Eastern commerce ; and the Teutonic and 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races have in a day mingled 
into one undistinguishable mass — and that one is 
American. The children of all are crossed in blood 
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in the first generation, so that ethnology can't tell of 
■vrhat parentage they are — they all become brother 
and sister Jonathans. As in the colonies, as in the 
revolution, as in the last war, so have foreigners and 
immigrants of every religion and tongue contributed 
to build up the temple of American law and liberty 
until its spire reaches to heaven, whilst its shadow 
rests on earth. If there has been a turnpike road 
to be beaten out of the rocky metal, or a canal to be 
dug, foreigners and immigrants have been armed with 
the mattock and the spade ; and if a battle on sea and 
land had to be fought, foreigners and inomigrants have 
been armed with the musket and the blade. 

" W"e can name the very hour of our birth as a peo- 
ple. We need recur to no fable of a wolf to whelp 
us into existence. As a nation we are but seventy- 
eight years of age. Many persons are now living who 
were alive before this nation was bom. And the an- 
cestors of this people about two centuries only ago 
were foreigners, every one of them coming to the 
shores of this country to take it away from the 
aborigines, and to take possession of it by authority 
either directly or derivatively of Papal Power. His 
Holiness the Pope was the great grantor of all the 
new countries of North America. Foreigners in the 
name of the Pope and Mother Church took pos- 
session of North America, to have and to hold the 
same to their heirs against the heathen forever. And 
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now already their descendants are for excluding for- 
eigners, and the Pope's followers from an equal enjoy- 
ment of this same possession. So strange is human 
history. Christopher Columbus! Ferdinand and 
Isabella ! What would they have thought of this had 
they foreseen i* when they touched a continent and 
called it theirs in the name of the Holy Trinity, by 
authority of the keeper of the keys of Heaven, and 
of the great grantor of the empire and domain of 
earth? What would have become of our national 
titles to northeastern and northwestern boundaries, 
but for the plea of this authority, valid of old among 
all Christian powers ? " 

Writing thus in September, 1854, Mr. Wise, 
although he had been a Whig years before, was nomi- 
nated for Governor by the Democrats in December of 
the same year. In his famous Alexandria speech, be- 
fore discussing Know-Nothingism, he told the people 
some practical truths explanatory of the decadence of 
the prosperity of Virginia, of the causes producing it, 
and the remedies to be applied. " You have," he said, 
" the bowels of your Western mountains rich in iron, 
in copper, in coal, in salt, in gypsum, and the very 
earth is so rich in oil that it sets the rivers in flame. 
You have the line of the Alleghany, that beautiful 
Blue Kidge which stands placed there by the Almighty, 
not to obstruct the way of the people to market, but 
placed there in the very bounty of Providence to milk 
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the clouds, to make the sweet springs which are the 
sources of your rivers. And at the head of every 
stream is the waterfall murmering the very music of 
your power to put spindles in motion. And yet com- 
merce has long ago spread her sails and sailed away 
from you ; you have not as yet dug more than coaJ 
enough to warm yourselves at your own hearths ; you 
have set no tilt-hammer of Yulcan to strike blows 
worthy of gods in the iron foundries. You have not 
yet spun more than coarse cotton enough, in the way 
of manufacture, to clothe your own slaves. You have 
had no commerce, no mining, no manufactures. You 
have relied alone on the single power of agriculture ; 
and such agriculture ! Your sedge patches outshine the 
sun. Your inattention to your only source of wealth 
has scarred the very bosom of mother earth. Instead 
of having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have 
had to chase the stump-tailed steer through the sedge 
patches to procure a tough beef-steak. You are in the 
habit of discussing Federal politics ; and permit me to 
say to you, very honestly and very openly, that next 
to brandy, next to card playing, next to horse-racing, 
the thing that has done more harm to Yirginia than 
any other in the course of her past history, has been 
her insatiable appetite for Federal politics. She has 
given all her great men to the Union. Her Washing- 
ton, her Jefferson, her Madison, her Marshall, her 
galaxy of great men she has given to the Union. 
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Eichmond, instead of a'ttending to Kichmond's busi- 
ness has been too much in the habit of attending to 
the affairs of Washington city, when there are plenty 
there, God knows, to attend to them themselves. * * 
" Puritanism," said Mr. Wise, has disappeared, and 
we have in place of it Unitarianism, Universalism, 
Fourierism, Millerism, Mormonism — all the odds and 
ends of isms — until at last you have a grand fusion 
of all those odds and ends of isms in the omnium 
gatherum of isms called Know-Nothingism. Having 
swept the North, the question was : How can this ism 
be wedged in in the South ? And the devil was at the 
elbow of these preachers of ' Christian politics ' to tell 
them precisely how." [At this point Mr. Wise was 
interrupted by cat-calls, derisive cheers and other 
manifestations of the Know-Nothing element of the 
meeting.] " There were three elements in the South," 
continued the speaker, " and in Yirginia particularly, 
to which they might apply themselves. There is the 
religious element, the 103,000 . Presbyterians, the 
300,000 Baptists, the 300,000 Methodists of Yirginia. 
Well, how were they to reach them ? Why, just by 
raising a hell of a fuss about the Pope ! 

" Caesar's kingdom is political, is a carnal kingdom. 
And I tell you that if I stood alone in the State of 
Virginia, and if priestcraft — if the priests of my own 
Mother Church dared to lay their hands on the polit- 
ical power of our people, or to use their churches to 
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wield political influence, I would stand, in feeble imi- 
tation it may be, but I would stand, even if I stood 
alone, as Patrick Henry stood in the Revolution, be- 
tween the parsons and the people. These men, many 
of whom are neither Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists,Lutherans,nor 
what not — who are men of no religion, who have no 
church, who do not say their prayers, who do not read 
their Bible, who live God-defying lives every day of 
their existence, are now seen with faces as long as 
their dark-lanterns, with the whites of their eyes 
tarned up in holy fear lest the Bible should be shut 
up by the Pope ! You tell the people that Catholics 
never gave aid to civil liberty ; that they never yet 
struck a blow for the freedom of mankind. Who 
gave you alliance against the crown of England ? Who 
but that Catholic king, Louis XVI. He sent you 
from the Court of Versailles Lafayette, the boy of 
Washington's camp, a foreigner who never was natu- 
ralized, but who bled at the redoubt of Yorktown, 
when Arnold, a native, like Absalom proved traitor. 

"And, Sir, before George Washington was born, 
before Lafayette wielded the sword, or Charles Carroll 
the pen for his country, six hundred and forty years 
ago, on the 16th of June, 1214, there was another scene 
enacted on the face of the globe, when the general 
charter of all charters of freedom was gained, when 
one man, a man called Stephen Langton, swore the 
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Barons of England for the people against the power 
of the King — swore the Barons on the high altar of 
the Catholic Church at St. Edmundsbury, that they 
would have Magna Charta or die for it. The charter 
which secures to every one of you to-day trial by jury, 
freedom of the press, freedom of the pen, the confront- 
ing of witnesses with the accused, and the opening of 
secret dungeons — that charter was obtained by Stephen 
Langton against the King of England, and if you 
Know-Nothings don't know who Stephen Langton 
was, you know nothing sure enough. He was a 
Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury. I come here not 
to praise the Catholics, but I come here to acknowl- 
edge historical truths, and to ask of Protestants — 
what has heretofore been the pride and boast of Pro- 
testants — tolerance of opinion in religious faith. 

" All that I have to say to the Democracy is that 
you want active, earnest organization. Remember 
that if these Know-Nothings hold together they are 
sworn compact committees of vigilance. Go to work 
then. Organize actively everywhere. Appoint your 
vigilance committees, but take especial care that no 
Know-Nothings are secretly and unknown to you 
upon them. . Be prepared. I have gone through most 
of Eastern Virginia, and in spite of their vaunting I 
defy them to defeat me. There are Indians in the 
bushes, but I'll whack on the bayonet, and lunge at 
every shrub in the State till I drive them out. I tell. 
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them distinctly there shall be no compromise, no 
parley. I will come to no terms. They shall either 
crush me, or I will crush them in this State." 

Mr. "Wise, though his health was impaired, con- 
ducted his campaign with extraordinary energy, trav- 
elling about 3000 miles, to every point in the State, 
and speaking fifty times before the election. He was 
triumphantly elected Governor of Virginia, receiving 
upwards of ten thousand majority over his Know- 
Nothing competitor. The impartial verdict of history 
is that Henry A. Wise did more to kill the Know- 
Nothing party than any other man in the United 
States. 

Many Know-Nothings were elected to Congress 
from the Northern States, and a few from the Southern 
States. In the Senate and House of Representatives 
there were seventy-eight members of that party in 
1855. Conspicuous among them all, on account of 
his prejudices no less than his ability, was Henry 
"Winter Davis, a member of the Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-fifth Congresses from Baltimore. 

The celebrated controversy upon the floor of Con- 
gress between Davis and John Kelly on the Know- 
Nothing question entitles the Know-Nothing leader 
to some notice here. 

Henry "Winter Davis was born at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, August 16, 1817, and received his education at 
Kenyon College, Ohio, where he was graduated in 
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1837. His father was an Episcopalian minister. 
Young Davis was sent to the University of Virginia in 
1839 by his aunt, a Miss Winter of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and entered upon his preparatory legal studies 
at that institution. He afterwards opened a law 
office at Alexandria, where he struggled with poverty 
for some years, making but little mark in that com- 
munity, save as an occasional contributor of political 
essays to the Alexandria Gazette, but applying him- 
self closely to his studies, and becoming an able law- 
yer. Reverdy Johnson recognized his talents and 
advised him to remove to Baltimore, where he would 
find a wider field for their display. Mr. Davis acted 
on this advice, and made Baltimore his home. He 
had married a Miss Cazenove of Alexandria, who 
soon died, and subsequently he married a daughter of 
John S. Morris, a wealthy and prominent citizen of 
Baltimore. Mr. Morris opposed the marriage on ac- 
count of Davis's peculiar political views. 

Henry Winter Davis was a man of genius, with a 
natural bent for an opposition leader. In person he 
was handsome, in manners haughty and reserved, in 
demeanor elegant ; and he possessed the gift of a fine 
oratory, both logical and persuasive. A morose tem- 
per and a cynical and cold nature served to heighten 
the picturesque effect of his character, and to make 
him delight in fomenting discord and violence. 
" The ignorant Dutch and infuriated Irish, let them 
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beware lest they press the bosses of the buckler too 
far," is said to have been a form of expression he ap- 
plied to Germans and Irishmen in the course of one of 
his invectives on the stump in Baltimore. He soon 
became an acknowledged leader of the Know-Nothings, 
and no man knew better how to fire the rage and 
incite to acts of bloodshed the Plug Uglies of that 
city. Had Davis lived during the era of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws, his genius probably would have 
placed him at the head of that conspiracy, and his 
name would have become famous in history. He was 
a contemner of the sanctions of authority. The 
sacredness of institutions handed down from genera- 
tion to generation unimpaired by the ravages of time, 
awakened no sense of reverence in the mind of this 
iconoclast. Burke's beautiful allusion to the bulwarks 
of civil society which have been stamped with the 
"mysterious virtue of wax and parchment," must 
have appeared to him only as a figure of rhetoric or a 
ridiculous fetich. How contemptuously he regarded 
the warning of Washington to his countrymen in the 
Farewell Address against entangling alliances with the 
nations of Europe is discovered in the following pas- 
sage, found at page 367, of a book written by Mr. 
Davis, called " The War of Ormuzd and Ahriman in 
the Nineteenth Century." 

" They who stand with their backs 1p the future 
and their faces to the past, wise only after the event, 
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and refusing to believe in dangers they have not felt, 
clamorously invoke the name of Washington in their 
protest against interference in the concerns of Europe. 
With such it is useless to argue till they learn the 
meaning of the language they repeat." 

With many similar sophistries he declared it would 
be wise policy on the part of the United States to take 
part in European controversies, and pretended to find 
warrant in the Monroe doctrine for this radical re- 
versal of Washington's maxim. But that Davis was 
a demagogue in the offensive sense of the word is 
evident from the fact that the very advice of General 
Washington against foreign influence, which he scouted 
at in his book, was soon after relied upon by the same 
Davis as his chief argument in Congress for the 
exclusion of foreigners from the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. In the course of a Know-Nothing 
speech, delivered in the House of Representatives, 
January 6th, 1857, he said : " Foreign allies have de- 
cided the government of the country. * * * * 
Awake the national spirit to the danger and degrada- 
tion of having the balance of power held by foreigners. 
Eecall the warnings of Washington against foreign 
influence, here in our midst, wielding part of our 
sovereignty ; and -with these sound words of wisdom 
let us recall the people from paths of strife and error 
to guard their peace and power." The insincerity of 
Davis is further shown from his conduct in regard to 
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the Kepublican party. He denounced that party in 
the speech above quoted from, saying, among other 
things, '•' the Eepnblican party has nothing to do and 
can do nothing. It has no future. Why cumbers it 
the ground ? " In the course of a few years he became 
a Republican, and notwithstanding his former denun- 
ciation of them, swallowing at a single breath the most 
ultra tenets of that party. Consistent only in his 
inconsistencies, he again prepared to bolt from the 
Republican organization shortly before his death, and 
was the author of the celebrated Wade-Davis Mani- 
festo in 1864, against the renomination of Abraham 
Lincoln. Once having been invited by a literary 
society of the University of Virginia to deliver the 
annual address before that body, he took up some 
eccentric line of political conduct before the com- 
mencement day occurred, and compelled the society 
in self-respect to revoke its invitation. He affected 
the Byronic manner, and the contagion spread to 
other members of Congress. Eoscoe Conkling, after 
he entered the House of Representatives, is said to 
have become a great admirer of Henry Winter Davis, 
and to have fallen into his peculiarities of style as a 
public speaker. Mr. Conkling's famous parliamentary 
quarrel with Mr. Blaine soon after occurred. 

Such was the man the Know-Nothings recognized 
as their leader in the House of Representatives when 
John Kelly entered that body. In the early part of 
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1857 Mr. Kelly replied to a sneering aBsault of Mr. 
Davis on the Irish Brigade, and in the debate which 
followed not only proved himself able to cope with 
the Know-Nothing leader, but in a running debate 
with Mr. Kennett of Missouri, Mr. Akers of the same 
State, and Mr. Campbell of Ohio, who entered the 
lists against him, Kelly established his reputation as 
one of the best off-hand debaters in Congress. 

A few extracts from the speeches on the occasion, 
which are taken from the Congressional Globe, will 
furnish an idea of the style of the speakers, and the 
merits of the controversy. In referring to the Presi- 
dential election of 1856, and the victory of the Demo- 
crats, Mr. Davis said : " The Irish Brigade stood firm 
and saved the Democrats from annihilation, and the 
foreign recruits in Pennsylvania turned the fate of the 
day. They have elected, by these foreigners, by a 
minority of the American people, a President to re- 
present their divisions. The first levee of President 
Buchanan w:ill be a curious scene. He is a quiet, 
simple, fair-spoken gentleman, versed in the by-paths 
and indirect crooked ways whereby he met this crown, 
and he will soon know how uneasy it sits upon his 
head. Some future Walpole may detail the curious 
greetings, the unexpected meetings, the cross purposes 
and shocked prejudices of the gentlemen who cross 
that threshold. Some honest Democrat from the South 
will thank God for the Union preserved. A gentle- 
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man of the disunionist school will congratulate the 
President on the defeat of Mr. Fillmore. The North- 
ern gentlemen will whisper ' Buchanan, Breckenridge 
and Free Kansas' in the presidential ear, and beg 
without scandal the confirmation of their hopes. * * 
But how to divide the spoils among this motley crew — 
ah! there's the rub. Sir, I envy not the. nice and 
delicate scales which must distribute the patronage 
amid the jarring elements of that conglomerate, as 
fierce against each other as clubs in cards are against 
spades. * * The clamors of the foreign legion will 
add to the interest of the scene. They may not be 
disregarded, for but for them Pennsylvania was lost, 
and with it the day. Tet what will satisfy these 
indispensable allies, now conscious of their power? 
That, Sir, is the exact condition of things which will 
be found in the ante-chamber — exorbitant demands, 
limited means, irreconcilable divisions, strife, disunion, 
dissolution — whenever the President shall have taken 
the solemn oath of office and darkened the doors of 
the White House. 

" The recent election has developed in an aggravated 
form every evil against which the American party 
protested. Foreign allies have decided the govern- 
ment of the country — men naturalized in thousands 
on the eve of the election. Again in the fierce strug- 
gle for supremacy, men have forgotten the ban which 
the Republic puts on the intrusion of religious influ- 
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ence on the political arena. These influences have 
brought vast multitudes of foreign born citizens to the 
polls, ignorant of American interests, without Ameri- 
can feelings, influenced by foreign sympathies, to vote 
on American affairs ; and those votes have, in point 
of fact, accomplished the present result." 

Mr. Kelly replied to the Know-Nothing leader. He 
said : " I rise for the purpose of submitting as briefly 
as I can a few remarks in reply to the very extraordi- 
nary speech of the honorable member from Baltimore 
city. In the great abundance of his zeal to assail the 
President of the United States, the gentlemen from 
Baltimore could not permit so good an occasion to 
pass without hurling his pointless invectives against 
my constituents, in terms and temper which demand 
a reply. * * * His ambition seems restless and 
insatiable, for he cannot conclude his speech without 
trying a bout with what he denominates the ' Irish 
Brigade.' What particular class of our fellow-citizens 
this fling was aimed at, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
There is a body known to history under that appella- 
tion — a body of historical reputation, whose deeds of 
bravery on every battle-fleld of Europe have long 
formed the glowing theme for the poet's genius and 
the sculptor's art. But, sir, they were too pure to be 
reached by the gentleman's sarcasm — too patriotic to 
be measured by his well conned calculation of the 
' loaves and flshes ' which have unfortunately slipped 
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through his fingers — too brave to be terrified by the 
menaces or insults of those who would justify brutal 
murder — the murder of defenceless women and help- 
less children — the sacking of dwellings and the burn- 
ing of churches, under the insolent plea of ' summary 
punishment.' Sir, the Irish Brigade of history was 
composed of patriots whom oppression in the land of 
their birth had driven to foreign countries, to carve 
out a home and a name by their valor and their 
swords. The brightest page of the history of France 
is that which records the deeds and the names of the 
' Irish Brigade.' France, however, was not the only 
country in which the Irish Brigade signalized its de- 
votion to liberty, and its bravery in achieving it. Sir, 
the father of your own navy was one of that glorious 
band of heroes who shed lustre on the land of their 
birth, while they poured out their life-blood for the 
country of their adoption. John Barry was a mem- 
ber of the Irish Brigade in America — he, who when 
tempted by Lord Howe with gold to his heart's con- 
tent, and the command of a line-of -battle-ship, spurned 
the offer with these noble words : ' I have devoted my- 
self to the cause of my adopted country, and not the 
value or command of the whole British fleet could 
seduce me from it.' He, who when hailed by the 
British frigates in the West Indies and asked the 
usual questions as to the ship and captain, answered: 
'The United States ship Alliance, saucy Jack Barry, 
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half -Irishman, half-Yankee. Who are you?' Sir, 
saucv Jack Barry, as he styled himself, was the first 
American oflBcer that ever hoisted the Stars and Stripes 
of our country on hoard a vessel of war. So soon as 
the flag of the Union was agreed on, it floated from 
the mast-head of the Lexington, Captain John Barry. 
But Captain John Barry was not the only member of 
the ' Irish Brigade ' whose name comes down to us 
with the story of the privations and bravery of our 
revolutionary struggle. Colonel John Fitzgerald was 
also a member of that immortal band. Of' this mem. 
ber of the ' Irish Brigade ' I will let the still living 
member of Washington's own household, the eloquent 
and venerable Custis speak : 

" ' Col. Fitzgerald,' says G. W. P. Custis in his me- 
moirs of B«volutionary Heroes, ' was an Irish officer 
in the Blue and BufFs, the first volunteer company 
raised in the South, in the dawn of the Revolution, 
and commanded by Washington. In the campaign of 
1778 and retreat through the Jerseys, Fitzgerald was 
appointed aid-de-camp to Washington. At the battle 
of Priuceton occurred that touching scene, conse- 
crated by history to everlasting remembrance. The 
American troops, worn down by hardships, exhausting 
marches and want of food, on the fall of their leader, 
that brave old Scotchman, General Mercer, recoiled 
before the bayonets of the veteran foe. Washington 
spurred his horse into the interval between the hostile 
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lines, reigning up with the charger's head to the foe, 
and caHing to his soldiers, ' Will you give up your 
General to the enemy ? ' The appeal was not made in 
vain. The Americans faced about and the arms were 
leveled on both sides— Washington between them— 
even as though he had been placed as a target for 
both. It was at this moment Colonel Fitzgerald re- 
turned from conveying an order to the rear — and here 
let us use the gallant veteran's own words. He said : 
'On my return, I perceived the General immediately 
between our line and that of the enemy, both lines 
leveling for the decisive fire that was to decide the 
fortunes of the day. Instantly there was a roar of 
musketry followed by a shout. It was the shout of 
victory. On raising my eyes I discovered the enemy 
broken and flying, while dimly, amid the glimpses 
of the smoke, was seen Washington alive and un- 
harmed, waving his hat and cheering his comrades to 
the pursuit. I dashed my rowels into my charger's 
flanks and flew to his side, exclaiming, ' Thank God, 
your Excellency's safe.' I wept like a child for joy.' " 
" This is what history tells us of another member 
of the ' Irish Brigade.' Now, Sir, if the gentleman 
from Maryland will only suppress his horror, and listen 
with patience, I will tell him what tradition adds con- 
cerning this brave aid-de-camp of Washington — this 
bold and intrepid Irishman. After peace was pro- 
claimed and our independence achieved — after the 
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Constitution had been put in operation, and Washing- 
ton filled the office of chief-magistrate of the nation — 
he sent for his old companion in arms, then living in 
Washington's own county of Fairfax, and invited 
him to accept the lucrative office of collector of the 
customs for the port of Alexandria. This tradition 
will be found to correspond with the records of the 
Treasury Department, on which may be read the 
entry that Colonel John Fitzgerald was appointed 
collector of the customs at Alexandria, Virginia, by 
George Washington, President of the United States, 
April 12, 1792. Thus we find that the Father of his 
country, were he now living, would come under the 
denunciations of the gentleman from Maryland, and 
his Know-Nothing associates, for conferring office on 
one of the 'Irish Brigade.'- 

" The gentleman from Baltimore city professes great 
devotion to the memory and fame of the illustrious 
Clay. He was the gentleman's oracle while living. 
Hear his eloquent voice coming up to us as if from his 
honored grave. He, too, is speaking of the " Irish 
Brigade,' and in his warm, honest and manly soul the 
only words which he can find sufficiently ardent to ex- 
press his feelings are ' bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our fiesh.' 'That Ireland,' exclaims the orator of 
America in a speech delivered as late as 1847, ' which 
has been in all the vicissitudes of our national exist- 
ence om* friend, and has ever extended to us her 
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•warmest sympathy — those Irishmen who in every war 
in which we have been engaged, on every battlefield 
from Quebec to Monterey, have stood by us shoulder 
to shoulder and shared in all the perils and fortunes of 
the conflict.' If anything, Mr. Chairman, were want- 
ing after this to ennoble the ' Irish Brigade,' and give 
it its proper and constitutional position in the family 
of American freemen, it is the obloquy of His Excel- 
lency Henry J. Gardner of Massachusetts, and the 
Hon. Henry "Winter Davis, of Baltimore. 

" I now propose, Mr. Chairman, to address myself 
for a few moments to the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Akers), who is, I learn, a minister of 
the gospel. While his friend from Baltimore city ex- 
hausts all his powers upon the ' Irish Brigade,' he, 
with an equal stretch of fancy, but a much vaster stride 
over space, obtrudes hiinself at a bound into the cabins 
of the Irish peasantry, far away across the Atlantic. 
Hailing from a State first settled by Catholics, whose 
chief city was named by its pious founders after the 
sainted crusader King of France, the gentleman from 
Missouri calls on yoii to hear the Irish priest beyond 
the Atlantic holding converse with his enslaved 
parishioners. Mr. Chairman, from boyhood to man- 
hood, I have known more priests of native and foreign 
birth than Mr. Akers ever saw. I have seen them at 
the cradle of infancy ; I have been with them at the 
death-bed of old age ; but, sir, my ears are only those 
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of a man ; I never heard a word of the speeches the 
gentleman from Missouri puts into their lips. Is it 
not known, sir, to every candid and impartial traveler 
who has visited that beautiful but ill-fated Island that 
the only true, devoted, loyal, self-sacrificing friend that 
the Irish peasant has in the land of his birth is the 
Catholic priest ? He stands between him and the op- 
pression of his haughty, blood-stained rulers; and 
when he cannot ameliorate his condition he bears on 
his own shoulders his full share of the burden. In 
suffering and misfortune he administers to him the 
consolations of his religion and the counsel of a friend ; 
he sympathizes with him in all his trials, and when 
the minister of a strange faith, armed with all the ter- 
rors of the law, sends his bailiffs and his minions to 
seize the very bed on which his sick wife is preparing 
to meet the God of her fathers — when under the mad- 
dening spectacle a momentary burning for revenge 
perhaps seizes upon his agonized soul — the priest is by 
his side whispering in his ear ' Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord '; takes him by the hand, provides witii 
his last penny for the safe removal of the sick and the 
helpless, and leaves them not until the hour of their 
trial is passed — a trial that will continue to harrass and 
oppress the Irish Catholic so long as the national 
Church of England prolongs a life of debauchery 
and vice on the plunder and pillage of the Irish 
peasant." 
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Mr, Kelly made a deep impression on the House. 
The Know-Nothing members held a consultation 
while he was speaking, and decided that he must be 
interrupted and overcome if possible by a running 
fire of cross-questions. Luther M. Kennett of Mis- 
souri, formerly Mayor of St. Louis, and Lewis D. 
Campbell of Ohio, Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, were selected to open fire upon him. 
Mr. Kennett began by saying, " Will the gentleman 
from New York allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment?" 

Mr. Kelly : " Certainly, sir." 

Mr. Kennett : " I see, Mr. Chairman, that my col- 
league, to whom the gentleman refers, is not in his 
seat. I will, therefore, with his permission, say that 
I think he has unintentionally misinterpreted my col- 
league's remarks. The inference which I drew from 
the argument of my colleague on this floor was that he 
was opposed to the consolidation of political and relig- 
ious questions and to the proscribing of any man on 
account of his religious belief — and such are the prin- 
ciples and policy of the American Party. My col- 
league said further that the American Party was the 
first party that ever introduced that principle in their 
political platform." 

Mr. Kelly : " I must insist, Mr. Chairman, with all 
deference to the gentleman from Missouri, that I have 
not misunderstood the remarks of his colleague. I 
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listened to his speech, as I have already said, with 
attention, and read it very carefully as it is printed in 
the Globe, and as it now appears in that paper to 
speak for itself. "While I admit an apparent effort on 
the part of the gentleman from Missouri to look lib- 
eral, I must be permitted to remark that he seems no 
way solicitous to talk liberal, and an unbiased perusal 
of the gross libel which he has published in the Qlohe 
concerning the Irish Catholic priesthood will lead his 
colleague, however reluctantly, to the same conclusion. 
But the gentleman only acts out the principles and 
ritual of the midnight order, which conceals all it 
can, and denies everything." 

Mr. Kennett : " I will answer the gentleman more 
fully in my own speech, and will here state that I am 
ready to answer any question he may propound." 

Mr. Kelly : " Then I ask the gentleman did he or 
does he now give his adhesion to the platform of prin- 
ciples adopted by the American Party in Philadelphia 
in February, 1856 ? If so, does not the gentleman by 
his own showing concur in the principle of proscrib- 
ing Catholics because of their religious belief? I 
allude to the fifth article of the American platform." 

Mr. Kennett : " I will answer the gentlemen by 
ref eri'ing him to the platform laid down by the Ameri- 
can Party of my State which proscribes no man be- 
cause of his religious belief. And now let me further 
say that the gentleman is in error when he asserts 
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that this debate was commenced by my colleague. It 
was introduced by Mr. Bowie of Maryland, in his 
animadversions upon his colleague, Mr. Davis." 

Mr. Kelly : " The gentleman certainly is in error, 
for Mr. Davis himself in his wild foray against the 
' Foreign Brigade,' unnecessarily and unfoundedly 
attributed the defeat of his party in the last election 
to the ' religious influences ' which brought so many 
alien citizens to the polls. The gentleman has not, 
however, yet answered my question." 

Mr. Kpnnett : " I am sorry I cannot suit the gentle- 
man in, my reply. He says the Democratic party are 
a unit, that they everywhere fully endorsed the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill ; I say they nevertheless claim the 
largest liberty in its construction, and that construc- 
tion is notoriously diflferent in different sections of the 
Union among brethren of the same political faith. 
Now, the American party also needed a platform for 
the Presidential canvass, and that of February last was 
put forth for that purpose. If it was not perfect, it 
was the best we could get, and we had to take it, those 
of us that it did not precisely suit, with the mercantile 
reservation, ' Errors excepted.' Was your President, 
the present occupant of the White House, elected 
by a majority of American-bom citizens ? On the 
contrary, without the foreign vote, which was cast for 
him almost unanimously, he never would have been 
elevated to the position he now occupies." 
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Mr. Kelly : " Suppose he was not elected by Ameri- 
can-born votes (which was very likely the case), were 
not the principles advocated by the party which elected 
Mr. Pierce national principles, without the benefit 
too of 'Errors excepted'? Was there anything in 
the platform laid down at Baltimore by the conven- 
tion which nominated him violative of the spirit or 
letter of the Constitution of the United States ?" 

Mr. Kennett : " I have not charged the contrary to 
be so. My point is that the foreign-born vote holds 
the balance of power in our country, that that vote is 
almost always on the Democratic side, and thus it 
shapes the policy and action of the Government. This 
I consider wrong." 

Mr. Kelly : " I will say to the gentleman that the 
illiberal and narrow policy parties have pursued in 
this country has contributed much to drive both native 
and foreign-born Catholics in self-defense into the 
Democratic party. That this is true is proved by the 
fact which you know full well, Mr. Chairman [Mr. 
Humphrey Marshall], that the large Catholic vote of 
Kentucky and Maryland had always been found with 
the "Whig party, until the Know-Nothing monster 
and its protean brood of platforms drove them in self- 
respect as well as in self-defence into the ranks of the 
national Democracy, where they have found repose 
and peace under the broad shadows of the Constitu- 
tion. I will add further, that with the exceptiou of 
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two terms the administration of this Government has 
been in the hands of the Democratic party. It 
appears to me, therefore, that the fact that the 
foreign-born population, in the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise being always found on the side of the 
dominant party, is rather doubtful evidence that they 
are not as loyal to the country as any other class of 
voters. The high state of prosperity which the coun- 
try has attained under Democratic rule would, I should 
think, lead to quite a different conclusion." 

Mr. Kennett : " The Democratic party have been 
sharper and more successful hitherto in bidding for 
their votes than we. Not that we would not have 
won them too, had it been in our power. OfiSce- 
seekers are all in love with German honesty and the 
' sweet Irish brogue.' " 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio : " I have no desire to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from Missouri, or to interfere with 
the very interesting colloquy between him and the 
gentleman from New York. I have had spmething 
to do with this matter of Americanism myself; some- 
thing to do with the tariff, and, like the gentleman 
from Missouri, I have been a Whig. I think the 
greatest statesman of America was stricken down by a 
religious influence." 

Mr. Kelly : '" To whom does the gentleman refer ?" 

Mr. Campbell : " I refer to Mr. Clay of Kentucky. 
I well remember when he was last a candidate — in 
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1844 — that there was an individual on the ticket with 
him — a distinguished gentleman, Theodore Freling- 
huysen ; and I know of ray own personal knowledge 
that a priest of the Catholic Church said that because 
Theodore Frelinghnysen was placed on the ticket for 
Vice-President, therefore the influence of the Catholic 
Church of the United States would be exercised 
against the ticket." 

Mr. Kelly : " Supposing this to be so, does the gen- 
tleman mean to argue that because an individual Cath- 
olic priest used such a remark it is sufficient ground 
upon which to condemn and disfranchise the four mil- 
lions of Catholics in this country ?" 

Mr. Campbell : " No, sir, by no means ; nor would 
I interfere with their religion, even though it was true 
that they had done so. The point I make is this : 
That because Theodore Frelinghuysen was nominated 
on the ticket with Henry Clay, who was recognized as 
one of the greatest statesmen of his age, the influence 
of the Catholic Church — I mean especially that of the 
foreign Catholic Church, I do not include the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church — was brought to bear against 
him ; and wherever you find a foreign Catholic vote 
in referring to the election of 1844 you will find, par- 
ticularly in your large cities where the power was 
wielded, that the power was exercised for the prostra- 
tion of Harry of the West, for the reason, as admitted 
to me in person by a priest of your church, that Theo- 
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dore Frelinghuysen was a leading Presbyterian and 
President of the American Protestant Bible Society ; 
and it is against that spirit on the part of foreign 
Catholic influence in this country, which has sought to 
control, through the power of its Church, the destinies 
of this great nation that I make war." 

Mr. Kelly : "Allow me to say that I am a native- 
born citizen of Irish parents ; and I wish to say to 
this House, and to the country, that no such feelings 
actuate the Catholic Christians of this Republic. There 
may be individual cases, but I deny that such influ- 
ences have anything to do with the Catholic popula- 
tion. And Mr. Clay himself, in writing a letter on 
this veiy subject in the canvass referred to, made a 
public acknowledgement that he had as much confi- 
dence in the Catholic people as he had in any other 
religious sect in this Union. That letter was published 
in a speech which I made in this House last session, 
and the gentleman from Ohio can find it in the records 
of the House. To convict the gentleman from Ohio, 
however, of misrepresenting Harry of the West in this 
matter, I wiU again quote the same extract from the 
letter referred to : 

" ' Nor is my satisfaction diminished by the fact that 
we happen to be of different creeds ; for I never have 
believed that that of the Catholic was anti- American 
and hostile to civil liberty. On the contrary, I have 
with great pleasure and with sincere conviction, on 
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several public occasions, borne testimony to my per- 
fect persuasion that Catholics were as much devoted 
to civil liberty, and as much animated by patriotism 
as those who belong to the Protestant creed.' " 

" I have already quoted from Mr. Clay's speech de- 
livered in 1847, four years afterwards, enough to show 
that his views and sentiments in reference to foreign- 
born voters and religious creeds underwent no change. 
But it was ever Mr. Clay's misfortune to be damaged 
by his friends. "We have proof this evening that the 
fatality follows him to the grave." 

In this debate, Mr. Kelly, who was the only Catho- 
lic in Congress, sustained the concentrated charge of 
the leading Know-Nothing members, and in the esti- 
mation of the House had the best of the argument 
over them all. His speech was published and read 
throughout all parts of the Union, and was received 
with manifestations of approval and pride by Demo- 
crats generally, but especially by Catholics and adopted 
citizens. 

In the celebrated Hayne-Webster debate in the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the Foot Resolution in 
1830, Andrew Jackson, then President, was so much 
pleased with Col. Hayne's speech that he caused 
a number of copies to be struck off on satin, and placed 
one of them on the walls of his library in the White 
IIouse.(a) The speech of John Kelly, from which the 

(o) The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun (Ehett's oration), p. 350. 
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preceding extracts are taken, was also published on 
eatin, and is still preserved in many households 
throughout the country as a souvenir of the dark days 
of Know-Ifothingism, and of the gallant stand that 
was made in the House of Kepresentatives against the 
proscriptionists by the future leader of the New York 
Democracy. * 

During another debate in Congress — that of May 5, 
1858 — on the bill for the admission of Minnesota into 
the Union, introduced by Alexander H. Stephens, 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories, Henry 
"Winter Davis again attacked those he called " unnat- 
uralized foreigners;" and Mr. John Sherman, then a 
member of the House, and at present a Senator from 
Ohio, and a recent aspirant for the Presidency, declared 
that "Ohio never did allow unnaturalized foreigners to 
vote, and never will." Mr. Mnscoe R. H. Garnett, of 
Virginia, made a fierce attack on the same class, desig- 
nating them as the "outpourings of every foreign hive 
that cannot support its own citizens." When these 
tirades were made, Mr. Kelly rose to address the House 
in reply, but so bitter was the native American feeling 
on the subject, and especially since his refutation of 
the sectarian and anti-foreign speech of Davis in the 
preceding year, that John Sherman resorted to every 
parliamentary quibble to cut off Kelly's speech. ''Gen- 
tlemen here," Mr. Kelly said, " directed many of their 
arguments against emigration and against the naturali- 
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zation of foreigners. I intend to confine my remarks 
to that particular branch of the subject.'' At this 
point Mr. Sherman objected. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio : " I rise to a question of 
order. The rule requires that the debate shall be perti- 
nent to the question before the House. If the gentle- 
man desires to make a speech upon the benefits of 
emigration I hope he will make it in Committee of 
the Whole. Such debate is not in order here." 

Mr. Kelly : " What I shall say will be pertinent to 
the issue before the House." 

Mr. Sherman : "I insist on my question of order. 
I would inquire whether the subject of emigration, 
which is manifestly the question which the gentleman 
intends to discuss, is debatable on this bill ? I do 
not wish to embarrass the gentleman, but desire, if he 
wants to debate that subject, that he shall do it in the 
Comraittae of the Whole on the state of the Union." 
This objection by Mr. Sherman to Mr. Kelly's con- 
tinuing the discussion which he himself had just been 
indulging in, shows that Kelly's method of handling 
the subject was not relished by the proscriptionists. 
Elihu B. Washburn, of Hlinois, afterwards Minister 
to France, here interposed in favor of fair play. 

Mr. Washburn : " I hope by unanimous consent 
the gentleman from New York will be permitted to 
continue his speech. He is upon the floor now, and 
the matter of naturalization is involved more or less in 
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the merits of the question before the House." But 
Mr. Sherman was ready with another quibble. 

Mr. Sherman: "If unanimous consent be given, I 
am willing to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union and allow the gentleman to speak, 
but I must object to it in the House." 

Mr. Wright, of Georgia: " I would remark that the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jenkins) introduced 
this particular subject yesterday, and occupied twenty- 
five minutes in its discussion." 

Mr. Kelly : " It is singular that gentlemen should 
make objection, when it is a well-known fact that the 
whole discussion on this bill has directed itself to that 
particular point. But I think there is a disposition on 
the part of the House to let me go on." 

Several Members : " There is ; go ahead!" 

The Speaker: "Does the Chair understand that 
unanimous consent is given to the gentleman's pro- 
ceeding ? " 

Mr. Lovejoy : " Not unless he is in order." 

Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania : " I object ; because 
if the gentleman is allowed to proceed, other gentle- 
men must be allowed to speak in reply, and thus we 
would have a general debate in violation -of the rules 
of the House, and I will not agree to violating the 
rules of the House." 

Mr. Kelly: "Inasmuch as there are objections I 
withdraw my appeal. I do not desire to force myself 
upon the House." 
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Thus did the Know-Nothings -wince under the lash 
of John Kelly of New York. Had he chosen to insist, 
he would have been heard, for he was now one of the 
leaders of the House, and the majority would have 
found a way to secure him the floor. He was the 
most formidable enemy of the Know-Nothings in the 
Northern States, for he knew how to act as well 
as to talk. Dreamers and visionaries write fine 
theories, but only great men reduce them to practice. 
Mr. Kelly's youth and early manhood were passed at a 
period when native American bigotry and intolerance 
were burning questions in State and National affairs. 
He had been tanght by observation, and a study of the 
fathers of the government, that the best service he 
could render his country was to make war on Know- 
Nothingism. He had met the leaders of that party in 
their strongholds in the city of New Tork, and van- 
quished them. Before his day there were clubs and 
factions, and local leaders and captains of bands — 
Bill Poole and his Know-Nothings, Isaiah Eynders 
and his Empire Club, Arthur Tappan and his Aboli- 
tionists, Mike "Walsh and his Spartans, Samuel J. Til- 
den and his Barnburners, Charles O'Conor and his 
Hunkers — but the born captain had not appeared to 
mould the discordant elements to his will, and make 
them do the work that was to be done. When John 
Kelly struck the blow at Know-Nothingism at the 
primary election on the corner of Grand and Elizabeth 
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streets, already described, and drove out the ballot-box 
staffers, the people of New York instantaneously 
recognized a man behind that blow, and everybody 
felt better for the discovery. When he ran against 
the celebrated Mike "Walsh for Congress, one of the 
most popular characters who ever figured in New 
York politics, and beat him, the native American 
proscriptionists were glad that John Kelly was out of 
the way, for while they feared him in local politics, 
they persuaded themselves that he would be swallowed 
up in obscurity among the great men at Washington, 
and that he would be heard of no more. Given a big 
idea lodged in the centre of a big man's head, and be 
sure fruit will spring from the seed. Kelly carried 
his idea with him to Congress, and hostility to Know- 
Nothingism marked his career there, as it had done at 
home. 

When James Buchanan became President, John 
Kelly became one of the leaders of the Administration 
party in Congress. He was then thirty-four years 
old. One day General Cass, Secretary of State, visited 
the Capitol, and in conversation with a friend said : 
" Look at John Kelly moving about quietly among the 
members. The man is full of latent power that he 
scarcely dreams of himself. He is equal to half a 
dozen of those fellows around him. Yes, by all odds, 
the biggest man among them all. The country will 
yet hear from Honest John Kelly." These words of 
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General Cass, uttered in his imposing George-the- 
Third style of conversation, shortly after were repeated 
to old James Gordon Bennett, the friend of Kelly's 
boyhood, and the editor took early opportunity to 
mention Honest John Kelly in the Herald, and fre- 
quently afterwards applied the same title to him. The 
appellation struck the public as appropriate, and soon 
passed into general use. The subject of this memoir 
has been called " Honest John Kelly," from that day 
to this. In a letter to the present writer, in 1880, the 
late Alexander H. Stephens said : " I have stood by 
John Kelly in his entire struggle, and have often said, 
and now repeat, that I regard him as the ablest, purest 
and truest statesman that I have ever met with from 
New York." 

Mr. Buchanan was urged by Mr. Kelly to appoint 
Augustus Schell Collector of the Port of New York. 
Other members of the New York delegation in the 
House, and both the New York Senators opposed the 
selection of Mr. Schell. Mr. Seward was vehement 
in his opposition. But John Kelly stuck with the 
tenacity of Stanton in the War Department, or Stone- 
wall Jackson in the battle-field. The President nomi- 
nated Mr. Schell ; Senator Clay of Alabama reported 
the nomination favorably from the Committee of 
Commerce, William H. Seward and the others were 
overborne, and Mr. Schell was confirmed by the 
Senate. 
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When Mr. Kelly entered upon his political career 
to be a foreigner, or the son of a foreigner, in New 
York, in the opinion of the intolerant of both parties 
was deemed a matter that required an apology, or ai 
least an explanation. In 1857 one of the leading rep 
resentative men of the Federal Administration in Ne\\ 
York was John Kelly, and those who had been perse 
cuted and oppressed before were recognized and ad 
vanced equally with all others in the city and State oi 
New York ; and the vanishing Know-Nothings at lasi 
realized that the absent Kelly had dealt them heaviei 
blows from Washington than he ever delivered in 
Kew York. In these later and happier days men are 
no longer ashamed to be called the sons of Irishmen, 
and at the festive board of the Irish societies the 
notable ones of the country gather to make eloquenl 
speeches and drink rousing toasts. But while some 
men forget, true Irishmen and true descendants oi 
Irishmen have not forgotten theii* Horatins at the 
bridge in the brave days of old. John Kelly, were 
he a man of vanity, in contrasting the auspicious 
scenes of to-day with those of the dark days of 1844 
and 1854, and in viewing his own part in effecting the 
change, could not fail to find much cause for pride and 
complacent reflection ; but vanity is not his weakness, 

Mr. Kelly went to Washington in the winter ol 
1855 to succeed the brilliant Mike Walsh in the House 
of Kepresentatives. How did the weighty statesmcE 
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receive him ? He went into their midst a big-boned, 
lieavy-browed, brawny stranger, with his far-seeing 
eye, and firm solid step, and as he strode in among 
the Solonsof Washington they all felt an instantaneous 
conviction from his conversation and bearing that in 
the society of the most eminent men of the Republic 
John KeUy was exactly where he was entitled to be. 
He flattered no great man by the least symptom of 
being himself flattered by his notice. He measured 
his strength in discussion with the most celebrated men 
in Congress, and feared the face of none. At their 
social gatherings he responded to the brilliant hon mots 
of the wits of the capital by quiet strokes of humor, 
and anecdote, and story, that sent bursts of merriment 
through the circle, delighting the sensible, and pene- 
trating even those who encased themselves in triple 
folds of aristocratic reserve. 

There is nothing artificial about him, but he has 
been always, and was so particularly in those days, the 
child of nature, with no shadow of pretension or 
affectation in his manners. He was not simply a man 
lifted up from the ranks of toil to be noticed by the 
world's favored ones, but he was endowed with that 
greatness of soul which always distinguishes its 
possessor above his fellows, whether his lot be cast in 
the highest or lowest situation of life. It is uot 
strange that New York has felt, and will continue to 
feel, the moral influence of this man as long as he con- 
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tinues to take part in its affairs, loved by tlie masses 
for his lion-like courage, and by friends who meet him 
face to face in retirement for his almost womanly gen-, 
tleness, while for obvious reasons he is hated and 
vilified by those who do not appreciate such qualities. 
And this courage and gentleness and unruffled equa- 
nimity come all in a breath, perfectly natural and 
free, for they come of their own accord. His com- 
posure under all circumstances has often been re- 
marked upon, and in the hurly-burly of New York 
politics, and the headlong rush of the tide of life in 
the great metropolis, John Kelly is as sedate and 
recollected as the ascetic in his cloister. But there is 
nothing of sourness in his temper. Reflecting much 
at all times, he possesses the rare gift of thinking 
while he is talking, and when he is expressing one 
idea his thoughts never outrun the present sentence, 
as do those of nine-tenths of people, to frame words for 
the next one. He does not, in short, think of what he 

m 

is going to say next, but of what he is saying now. 
Among the finer shades of character that distinguish 
one man from another it is extremely difficult to define 
that untranslatable something which gives to each per- 
son his individuality ; but this intentness of Mr. Kelly 
upon the immediate subject under consideration, both 
as listener and talker, is wonderfully attractive, and 
constitutes one of the subtle forces of his character as 
a political leader. This faculty of concentration be- 
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longs exclusively to original minds. Self-reliant, and 
borrowing nothing from others as to style or conduct, 
he gets at the point without labored approaches, and 
acts great parts with a happy carelessness. When 
others have been east down and worried with care over 
affairs in which Mr. Kelly was more interested than 
themselves, his elastic spirit has not given way. 
Loviog thus the sunshine, he affords a conspicuous 
example of the truth of the inspired words, "a 
merry man doeth good like a medicine." Nothing 
has ever dispelled his cheerfulness. Defeat, depri- 
vation of office, desertion by those he trusted, and 
who owed all they were to him, have neither embit- 
tered him, cast him down, daunted his courage, nor 
shaken his faith in himself. Domestic afflictions such 
as few men ever know — the death of his entire family 
— have come upon him, and while the keen shaft 
scarred the granite, his constancy has remained, and 
neither head nor chastened heart succumbed to mis- 
anthropy or rebellion against Providence. Surely 
something more substantial than wit, or genius, or 
equable temper was required to sustain John Kelly 
in the trials he has borne. The natural can only ac- 
complish the natural, but a good man draws from 
supernatural fountains to replenish the well-springs in 
the arid plains of the desert, and Christianity, not for 
holiday show but daily use, must have been this man's 
sheet-anchor. 
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Those acquainted with Mr. Kelly will be proper 
judges of the fidelity or shortcomings of this picture. 
They who have read the absurd delineations of him in 
some of the newspapers, and accept them without 
more inquiry as reliable, may reject this description of 
his character as contradictory of their preconceived 
notions on the subject. There is a third class of wit- 
nesses — an increasing class — perhaps more impartial 
than the two former ones, whose testimony on the 
point is important. These are strangers who have 
formed violent prejudices against the man after read- 
ing certain newspapers, but who on becoming ac- 
quainted with him repudiate their own opinions as 
rash and preposterously unjust. 

"Oh ! " but say his enemies, " this is not a fair test ; 
Kelly is plausible and fair-spoken, and has great per- 
sonal magnetism. Strangers when they meet him fall 
under his spell." The objection is a weak one, for 
these strangers never relapse into their former absurd 
opinions after they have gone away, and withdrawn 
themselves out of his spell. Let such strangers decide 
as to the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the picture 
sketched here. A case of the kind occurred at the 
Cincinnati Democratic Convention in 1880. A dele- 
gate to the Convention from the State of Ehode 
Island was very severe on John Kelly. He bad been 
reading an unfriendly newspaper. He denounced 
him as a boss, and uttered many just sentiments on the 
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evils of bossism. While he was speaking John Kelly 
and Augustus Schell passed by, and the former was 
pointed out to him. " Is that Kelly ?" said he. 
" Well, he doesn't look much like a New York rough, 
or bar-room bully anyhow. I have been told he was 
both." An introduction followed, and a conversation 
took place between the delegate and the subject of his 
recent execrations. " I am greatly obliged to you," 
said the Khode Island delegate to the author of this 
memoir, who gave the introduction, after Mr. Kelly 
had parted from him and re-joined Mr. Schell. " I 
honestly detested John Kelly, as a low, ignorant ward 
politician, who had conducted a gang of rowdies to this 
Convention to try and overawe it. So I had been 
told again and again. Now I don't believe a word of 
it. I never talked to a more sensible man, and modest 
gentleman than John Kelly. This opens my eyes to 
the whole business." 

In the course of this chapter particular attention 
has been directed to Mr. Kelly's war on Know-Nothing- 
ism as his chief claim to distinction and the gratitude 
of his country during his younger days. He became 
identified with the cause of equal rights in the minds 
of adopted citizens of various nationalities, especially 
of the Irish, and contributed as much, after Henry 
A. Wise, towards the overthrow of the Know-Noth- 
ing party, as any man in the United States. The 
adopted citizens were proud of their champion, and 
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the place which he gained in their affections became 
so deep that, like Daniel O'Connell in Ireland, he 
could sway them by his simple word as completely 
as a general at the head of his army directs its 
movements. Mr. Kelly never abused this confi- 
dence, and consequently has retained his influence 
to the present day. Many have marvelled at his 
hold on the people of New York, as great when 
out of power, as when he has had the patronage 
of office at his disposal. Among the causes which 
have conspired to give him the largest personal fol- 
lowing of any man of the present generation, his 
patriotic services in the old Native American and 
Know-Nothing days must be reckoned among the 
chief. Such a hold Dean Swift had upon Irishmen 
in the eighteenth century. Nothing could break it, 
nothing weaken it, the King on his throne could not 
withstand the author of the Drapier's Letters in his 
obscure Deanery in Ireland. It is fortunate John 
Kelly is a just and honest man, unmoved by clamor, 
not to be bribed by place or power, nor seduced by the 
temptations of ambition; for were it otherwise, his 
sway over great multitudes of men might enable him 
to lead them to the right or left, whichsoever way 
he might list, a momentous power for good or^ evil. 
The politician who ignores this man's influence, the 
historian who omits it from his calculation of causes, 
has not looked below the surface of things, and knows 
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nothing of the real state of affairs in the city and 
State of New York. 

Alexander H. Stephens was acquainted with John 
Kelly for over a quarter of a century ; came into 
daily contact with him for four years on the floor of 
Congress ; served with him for two years on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in the House ; and his esti- 
mate of Mr. Kelly's character, referred to at a former 
page, is entitled to respectful consideration from every 
man in the United States, especially on the part of 
those who know nothing about him except what they 
have read in partisan newspapers. "I have often 
said, and now repeat," declared Georgia's great Com- 
moner, " that I regard John Kelly as the ablest, 
purest and truest statesman that I have ever met with 
from New York." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EISE OF POLITICAL ABOLITIONISM MAETIN VAN BUEEN 

PKE8IDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE ABOLITIONISTS 

JOHN Kelly's beilliant coitese in the steacitse 

DEMOCEATIO CONVENTION OF 1855. 

The rise and fall of the Know-Nothing party took 
place when John Kelly was yet a young man. The 
old Federal party and its several legitimate successors, 
more especially the Whigs and Know-Nothings, had 
not been fortunate in their conflicts with the Demo- 
cratic party. Founded by Mr. Jefferson, the latter 
party always had been distinguished for two central 
ideas — a strict construction of the Constitution, and 
adherence to the minimum scale of governmental 
powers. The Federalists had destroyed themselves as a 
national organization by opposition to the war of 1812. 
General Jackson declared he would have hung the 
men who burned blue lights at New London, when 
Commodore Decatur was blockaded there by the 
British fleet. W These blue lights were said to be 
signals to the enemy of the movements of the Ameri- 
can forces. The exposure by John Quincy Adams 
of the machinations at Boston of John Henry, the 

(o) IngersoU's Hist. Second War between the United States and 
Great Britain. Vol. 1, p. 439. 
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British emissary and spy, who was sent from Canada 
toinstiJl treason in New England and bring about the 
secession of the Eastern States,(») had hardly less effect 
in sealing the fate of the Federal party than the Hart- 
ford Convention, whose object was the dissolution of 
the Union. Massachusetts — not South Carolina — 
was the birthplace of the secession doctrine. (0 The 
extinction of the Federal party was followed by the 
"era of good feeling." Then came the disruption 
during the administration of John Quincy Adams, who 
having first propitiated Jefferson and Madison by 
making war on the Hartford Convention and the 
Essex Junto, in the end showed he was a Federalist at 
heart by reviving the principles which had distin- 
guished his father's administration, and opening the 

(i) Message of President Madison to Ck>ngre8B, March 9, 1813. 
Vt. Gov. and C, Vol. V., 478-9. Henry himself for $50,000 
revealed the matter to Madison. Ibid. Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations Ho. Rep. June 3, 1812, also arraigns England. Ibid, 499. 

(e) January 14, 1811, in the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives upon the erection of the Louisiana purchase into a State, 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, opposed the measure. " He 
expressed his deliberate opinion that so flagrant a disregard of the 
Constitution would be a virtual dissolution of the bonds of the 
Union, freeing the States composing it from their moral obligation 
of adhesion to each other, and making it the right of all, as it 
would become the duty of some, to prepare definitively for sepa- 
ration, amicably if they might, forcibly if they must! This 
declaration, the first announcement on the floor of Congress of the 
doctrine of Secession, produced a call to order from Poindexter, 
delegate from the Mississippi Territory.'' Hildreth's Hist. U. S,, 
Vol. m., p. 326. 
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way for the formation of the Whig party by fastening 
the protective' system on the country, and deducing 
implied powers from the Constitution not found in that 
instrument. The inevitable tendency of these revived 
ideas of federalism was towards the centralization of all 
powers, whether delegated or not, in the General Gov- 
ernment. The Whig party, though led by the brilliant 
Henry Clay, was no match for the Democratic party. 
Twice it succeeded in wresting the government from 
the Democrats, but on each occasion the result was due 
to Democratic dissensions, and to the furore excited 
over the name of a militaiy chieftain — Harrison in 
1840, and Taylor in 1848. With Clay and Webster 
the Whig party died, and was succeeded by Know- 
Nothingism. Mr. Kelly's part in the overthrow of 
the American or Know-Nothing party was dwelt upon 
in the last chapter. 

But the old Federal party, so unsuccessful with the 
Hartford Convention, and in its opposition to the 
second war with England ; so short-lived in its 
regained supremacy under the Whigs ; and so easily 
overthrown under its bigoted organization of Know- 
Nothingism ; was at length about to adopt a new course, 
and to acquire a new vitality in its war with the 
party of the Constitution, the Jeffersonian Democracy, 
destined to place it in control of the government for a 
quarter of a century, and to revolutionize the institu- 
tions of the country, if not the principles of the Con- 
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stitntion itself. Agitation over negro slavery fur- 
nished the anti-Jefferson party with this new lease of 
life. That agitation became the burning question in 
American politics while Mr. Kelly was in Congress. 
A maximum of- government was now to be employed, 
and the disciples of Mr. Jefferson, divided and routed, 
were soon to behold the Hamiltonian school of poli- 
ticians in absolute control of every department of the 
Federal Government. 

The commanding influence of New York in the 
affairs of the United States was never more conspicu- 
ously displayed than at the time of the dissolution of 
the Whig and organization of the Eepublican parties. 
Dissensions among the Democrats of ISTew York 
proved a potent factor in this process of decay and re- 
juvenation among their opponents. Prior to 1848 the 
Abolitionists had no strength as a party organization. 
Mobbed in Boston, Ifew York and other cities, de- 
nounced by Daniel Webster as " infernal Abolition- 
ists," and by Henry Clay as "mad fanatics," they 
struggled in vain for long years to effect a lodgment 
in American politics. A rapid glance at the origin of 
political Abolitionism will not be without interest to 
the historical student. Forty-four years ago, January 
28-29, 1840, an anti-slavery convention was held at 
Arcade, then in Genessee County, New York. Keuben 
Sleeper of Livingston County presided. Among the 
delegates were Myron HoUey and Gerrit Smith. At 
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this conclave a call was issued for a national conven- 
tion, to be held at Albany April 1, 1840, to discuss 
the expediency of nominating Abolition candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States. At the time and place appointed the first 
national convention of the anti-slavery party was held. 
Alvan Stewart presided, and the Liberty Party, after 
a long discussion, was organized. The convention was 
composed of delegates from six States. James G. 
Birney and Thomas Earle were nominated for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. They received a little less 
than 7,000 votes at the polls, the Harrison and Tyler 
tidal wave sweeping everything before it. In 1844 
the Liberty Party again placed its candidates in the 
field — James G. Birney for President and Thomas 
Morris for Vice-President — who polled nearly 60,000 
votes, and defeated Henry Clay. The politicians 
were not slow to perceive that the Abolitionists at last 
held the balance of power between the two national 
parties of Whigs and Democrats. But no one then 
dreamed that Martin Van Buren, who had achieved all 
his successes in life as a Democrat, whom the South 
had made President in 1836, and whom John Ean- 
dolph described as the " Northern man with Southern 
principles," would place himself at the head of the 
Abolitionists in 1848, and thereby defeat his own party 
at the Presidential election of that year. In this sur- 
prising defection of Mr. Van Buren from the DeiHo- 
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cratic party, Samuel J. Tilden likewise etrack his colors 
ancj went off with the Little Magician into the camp 
of the Abolitionists. Lucius Kobinson also bolted with 
Tilden. John Kelly followed the lead of William L. 
Marcy and Horatio Seymour, and supported Cass and 
Butler, the nominees of the National Democracy. 

A convention of the Liberty Party was held at 
Macedon Locke, Wayne county, New York, June 8, 
9 and 10, 1847, at which the Abolitionists nominated 
Gerrit Smith and Elihn Burritt for President and 
Vice-President. Burritt declined, and at a conven- 
tion held soon after at Rochester, New York, Charles 
C. Foote was nominated in Burritt's place. The poli- 
ticians now began to put in their fine work. The 
national committee of the Liberty Party and their out- 
side advisers had their own plans with which the 
nomination of Gerrit Smith conflicted. They accord- 
ingly called another convention of the Liberty Party 
to meet at Buffalo, October 20, 1847. The Macedon 
convention thereupon separated from the Liberty 
Party, and took the name of Liberty League. Both 
wings were in agreement in maintaining that slavery 
was unconstitutional. William Lloyd Garrison and 
his followers, while not endorsing the Liberty Party 
in aU things, held that a rising of the slaves in the 
Southern States would be no "insurrection." In this 
view the Abolition editors concurred, as did also the 
Liberty Party conventions in Massachusetts and other 
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Eastern States, those held in various parts of New 
York, and those convened in Ohio and other Western 
States. The Liberty League occupied the same ground 
in regard to slavery, with this difference : they took 
position on other public questions which the Liberty 
Party excluded from the scope of its operations. 
Gerrit Smith, who was one of the single idea AboH- 
tionists, in fact their leader, was placed in nomination 
for the Presidency at the Buffalo Liberty Party Con- 
vention of October 20, 1847. His candidature would 
have received the hearty support of the Liberty 
League, for its members knew that a servile insurrec- 
tion was what he desired. Thirteen years later Gerrit 
Smith supplied John Brown vs^ith the money to carry 
out his notorious Harper's Ferry raid, the revelation 
of which fact in Frothingham's biography of Gerrit 
Smith led to the suppression of the book by the 
friends of the latter. The managers of the conven- 
tion passed over Mr. Smith, and for the first time 
went outside of their own ranks for candidates. John 
P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and Leicester King, of 
Ohio, were nominated for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. These nominations were only temporary. In 
1848 the Barnburners of New York were in open re- 
volt against the Democrats, bolted at the National 
Democratic Convention of Baltimore, and held a 
convention of their own at Utica. The anti-slavery 
Whigs of Massachusetts and the followers of Joshua 
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R. GiddingB and Salmon P. Chase in Ohio were ready 
to unite with the Abolitionists of the Liberty Party. 
A conference was held by the leaders of these various 
discordant factions, secessionists from the two old 
parties, which led to the call for the celebrated BuflFalo 
Convention of August 9, 1848. In that Convention 
was born the Republican party of to-day. The Liberty 
Party was swallowed up. Hale and King withdrew, 
the name of Free Soil party was assumed, and two 
men never before considered as distinctive Abolition- 
ists, Martin Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, 
were nominated for President and Yice-President. 
" A party has ai-isen," said Daniel Webster with vit- 
riolic humor in a speech at Abington, Massachusetts, 
October 9, 1848, " which calls itself the Free Soil 
party. I think there is a good joke by Swift, who 
wished to ridicule some one who was making no very 
tasteful use of the words ' natale sohmi ' : 

" ' Libertas, et natale solum ! 

Fine words. I wonder where you stole 'em. ' " 

Thomas H. Benton, the Jackson Democrat and 
friend and champion of Van Buren in the long strug- 
gle between the latter and Calhoun, added his con- 
demnation to that of "Webster, the New England 
Whig, Of the Free Soil party, which was launched 
on its stormy career at the BuflFalo Convention, Ben- 
ton says in his "Thirty Years' View": "It was an 
organization entirely to be regretted. Its aspect was 
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sectional, its foundation a single idea, and its tendency 
to merge political principles in a slavery contention. 
And deeming all such organizations, no matter on 
which side of the question, as fraught with evil to the 
Union, this writer, on the urgent request of some of 
his political associates, went to New York to interpose 
his friendly offices to get the Free Soil organization 
abandoned; but in vain. Mr. Van Buren accepted 
the nomination, and in so doing placed himself in op- 
position to the general tenor of his political conduct 
in relation to slavery. I deemed this acceptance un- 
fortunate to a degree far beyond its influence upon 
persons or parties. It went to impair confidence be- 
tween the North and the South, and to narrow down the 
basis of party organization to a single idea ; and that 
idea not known to our ancestors as an element ij 
political organizations. Although another would 
have been nominated if he (Yan Buren) had refused, 
yet no other nomination could have given such em- 
phasis to the character of the convention and done as 
much harm."(a) The vote in 1848 was as follows : 
Taylor and Fillmore, 1,360,752; Cass and Butler^ 
1,219,902; Yan Buren and Adams, 291,342. Mr. 
Van Buren was assisted very warmly in this crusade 
against the National Democratic party by Samuel J. 
Tilden and Lucius Eobinson, and having effected his 
object in joining the Abolitionists, the defeat of 
(o) Vol. 2, p. 723. 
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General Cass, he turned his back on his new allies 
in a single year and returned to the Democratic fold. 
But the " harm " predicted by Benton had been 
done, and the prodigal's return could not undo it. 
It was by such exploits that Mr. Yan Buren won 
the title of " Fox of Kinderhook." 

Four years later, in 1852, the Free Soil party again 
held a national convention, and nominated for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President John P. Hale of New 
Hampshire, and George W. Julian of Indiana. They 
polled 157,685 votes at the election. 

At the succeeding Presidential election the Whig 
party was dead, and the seed sown at the Buffalo Con- 
vention of 1848 by the Free Soilers had iiowered in 
the interval into its natural fruit — the Republican 
party, a sectional organization founded on the single 
idea of opposition to slavery. The mission of this 
party was proclaimed by its leader, William H. Seward, 
to be an " irrepressible conflict " between a solid North 
and a solid South. John C. Fremont and William L. 
Dayton were nominated for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Republican National Convention of 1856. 
Francis P. Blair, Mr. Van Buren's old friend of the 
Globe, was the political inventor of Colonel Fre- 
mont. Buchanan received 1,838,169 votes, Fremont 
1,341,264, and Fillmore 874,534. 

Mr. Tilden was now back in the Democratic party, 
and acting in harmonious accord with Mr. Kelly. 
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Not SO Mr. Lucius Kobinson. This gentleman, whose 
famous gubernatorial contest with Mr. Kelly twenty- 
three years later attracted national attention, and 
operated disastrously on the fortunes of Mr. Tilden, 
now left the Democrats and joined the Eepubliean 
party. At a Fremont convention held at Syracuse, 
New York, July 25, 1856, resolutions denouncing the 
Democratic conventions, State and National, were 
adopted. The committee reporting lihese resolutions, 
of which Lucius Kobinson was a member, also sub- 
mitted an address which was adopted, " Mr. 
Buchanan," it was said in this address, " the candidate 
of the Cincinnati Convention, stands pledged to make 
the resolutions of that convention his rule of practice. 
Such a candidate, under such circumstances, we can- 
not support. Mr. Fremont, who has been nominated 
by the Kepublicans, is an acceptable choice. In his 
hands the Presidential office will be vigorously and 
justly administered. We have, therefore, nominated 
him for the Presidency, and his associate Mr. Dayton, 
for the Vice-Presidency, and wiU use every honorable 
effort to secure their election, that we may rescue the 
Presidential office from the degradation into which it 
has fallen, and the politics of the country from the 
corruption which is fast undermining our best institu- 
tions." Mr. Eobinson's committee also arraigned Pres- 
ident Pierce for the " deplorable misrule of the present 
administration." 
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For twenty years Lucius Robinson continued to be 
an active Republican. In 1876 when Mr. Tilden in- 
sisted on that gentleman's nomination as Democratic 
candidate for Governor of New York, Mr. Kelly 
called Mr. Tilden's attention to the record of his can- 
didate, and advised against his nomination. As Mr. 
Tilden still insisted, and was himself the Democratic 
candidate for President, Mr. Kelly gave Mr. Robinson 
his support, in order not to weaken the national ticket, 
Robinson was elected Governor. His administration 
will long be memorable for the proscriptive policy 
adopted by the Governor against a respectable and 
powerful wing of the Democratic party. He sur- 
rounded himself with an inner council, or star cham- 
ber, and stretched the Executive prerogative of ar- 
raigning and removing Democratic officials to the 
verge of tyranny. It soon became evident that no 
Democrat, howsoever irreproachable in the walks of 
lite, who did not belong to the Governor's faction, 
and who might be reached by Mr. Robinson, could 
count on his safety in office, or feel himself secure for 
an hour from the vengeance of the Executive. To 
follow John Kelly, or to adhere to the Tammany Hall 
Democracy, became an atrocious crime in the estima- 
tion of Lucius Robinson. The revolt against Robin- 
son which soon took place, cleared the moral atmos- 
phere wonderfully, and proved that the spirit of man- 
hood which De Witt Clinton half a century earlier 
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infused into the politics of New York, when he re- 
belled against a similar tyranny, was still to be relied 
upon in an emergency. 

The rise of political Abolitionism presents a curious 
study, and this rapid outline of its genesis has been 
deemed necessary. Mr. Kelly at the juncture now 
reached was in a position to take an important and 
conservatire part in the great anti-slavery controversy, 
about which so many angry passions have been lashed, 
and whose true history has not yet been written. The 
Democratic party of the State of New York has 
always been a quarrelsome family. De Witt Clinton 
and "Van Buren were leaders of rival factions ; Wright 
and Marcy renewed the controversy ; and Tilden and 
Kelly, in the present generation, inherited the local 
feuds and marshalled the contending hosts of their 
party in the State. Settled first by the Dutch, New 
York was more rapidly colonized by the Puritans, 
and later by the Irish and Germans. Contrarieties of 
race sped the growth and power of the Empire State, 
but produced those antagonisms among its people, 
which have been more intense there than in any other 
State in the Union. Clinton, sprung from Irish stock, 
was at war with Van Buren, who, although of Dutch 
blood, became the leader of the New York Puritans. 
In the days of Jackson and Calhoun the quarrel was 
revived over the disputes in which those two cele- 
brated national leaders, theretofore devoted friends, 
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were embroiled by Martin Van Bitren about the year 
1830. Calhoun was supplanted in Jackson's affec- 
tions, and Van Buren, thanks to Peggie O'Neil, suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. But Calhoun's retributive 
blows in 1840 and 1844 prostrated Van Buren, and de- 
stroyed his ascendency in the Democratic party. Strip- 
ped of dear bought power. Van Buren resolved on re- 
venge, and in 1848 turned on the National Democratic 
party itself, of which Mr. Calhoun was then the power- 
ful leader. Persons of a retrospective imagin ation may 
indulge in day dreams over what might have been the 
destiny of the United States, and over what other 
and happier story the Muse of History might have 
related, had Martin Van Buren restrained his 
feelings, and not rushed headlong into the camp of 
the Abolitionists. Pursuing the same pleasing train 
of reflection, they might say — if the Van Buren 
bolt had not occurred, the supreme calamity of dis- 
union and war, which Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster by the most marvellous exercise of statesmanship 
averted in 1850, might not have taken place in 1860. 
But this is all idle speculation, like the saying that if 
Richard Cromwell had possessed the genius of his 
father, he would have fixed the Protectorate in his 
family, which Count Joseph de Maistre brushes away 
with the pithy remark, that " this is precisely the same 
as to declare, if the Cromwell family had not ceased 
to rule it would rule still."'") 

(o) Generative Principle of Political Constitutions, p. 19. 
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John Kelly was trained in the school of William L. 
Marcy, who, in consideration of his pre-eminent abili- 
ties, was chosen Secretary of State by General Pierce, 
and as the New Hampshire organ of the President, 
the Concord Patriot declared, because Mr. Marcy 
had " completely succeeded in re-uniting the Dem- 
ocracy of New York." Mr. Kelly occupied a similar 
position to that taken by Horatio Seymour in relation 
to African slavery. Regarding slavery as an evil, 
Kelly believed, if the principles of Jefferson should 
be allowed to work out their legitimate results with- 
out infraction of the compromises of the Constitution, 
that the Southern States themselves in time would 
adopt the policy of emancipation. This was the sen- 
timent Washington and Jefferson W had often ex- 
pressed, and which John Randolph put in practice by 
emancipating his four hundred slaves. Charles Fen- 
ton Mercer, a Virginia statesman whose zeal for the 
negro was no less ardent than that of Dr. Channing, 
the Boston philanthropist, devoted his life to the ex- 
tinction of slavery in Virginia. In 1836 John 
Letcher and Charles James Faulkner championed a 
bill for gradual emancipation in the Legislature of the 
same State. The Emancipationists did their share in 
the interest of the black man, long before the Aboli- 
tionists began their agitation. In estimating the 

(o) Jefferson's Complete Works. VII., 159. 
(6) Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. X, 361. 
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influence of the two forces upon the destinies of the 
negro race, greater sobriety of statement than that of 
partisans will be required for the purposes of history. 
Whether the views of Senator Ingalls of Kansas on 
John Brown are more correct than those of Mr. 
Daniel B. Lucas of West Virginia on John Ean- 
dolph, or whether the verdict of posterity will pro- 
nounce both eulogists at fault, it is beyond the power 
of any man of this generation satisfactorily to decide. 
" Scholars," Ingalls says, •' orators, poets, philanthro- 
pists play their parts, but the crisis comes through 
some one whom the world regards as a fanatic or 
impostor, and whom the supporters of the system he 
assails crucify between thieves or gibbet as a felon. It 
required generations to arouse the conscience of the 
American people to the enormous iniquity of African 
slavery. The classical orators, the scholarly declaim- 
ers and essayists performed their work. They fur- 
nished the formulas for popular use and expression, 
but old John Brown, with his pikes, did more in one 
brief hour to render slavery impossible than all the 
speechmakers and soothsayers had done in a quarter 
of a century, and he will be remembered when they 
and their works are lost in dusty oblivion."W 

" In regard to African slavery," Lucas says, " which 

(a) Address by Hon. John J. Ingalls at Ossawatomie, Kansas, 
August 30, 1877, on the dedication of a monument to John Brown 
and his associates. 
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has played so important a part in our political history, 
Eandolph was an Emancipationist as distinguished 
from an Abolitionist. This distinction was a very 
broad one ; as broad as that between Algernon Sidney 
and Jack Cade. It was the difference between Kea- 
son and Fanaticism. On this subject Randolph and 
Clay concurred ; both were Emancipationists, and 
both denounced the Abolitionists, as did also Webster 
and all the best, wisest and purest men of that day. 
Randolph was right in his denunciation of the Aboli- 
tionists. They were a pestilent class of agitators who, 
for the most part, with little or no stake in the com- 
munity, mounted their hobby-horses. Hatred and 
Fanaticism, and rode them, like Ruin and Darktoess, 
the steeds of Lucifer in Bailey's " Festus," over the 
fairest portion of our Republic. An exhaustless em- 
pire of land has enabled the nation to survive this 
substitution of the methods of Abolition for those of 
Emancipation ; but the eternal truth remains the 
same, that the one was legitimate and the other inter- 
necine ; and to justify the Abolitionists, because 
Emancipation followed their efforts would be to justify 
the crime of the Crucifixion because Redemption fol- 
lowed the Cross." (a) 

The Democratic party in New York, after the 

(a) John Randolph of Boanoke. An AddreBS delivered beiore 
tbe Literary Societies of Hampden-Sidney College, June 13, 1883, 
by Daniel 6. Lucas, LL.D. 
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Buffalo Convention, became divided upon the subject 
of slavery, and the "Wilmot Proviso tended to widen 
the breach. Barnburners who trained under Van 
Buren, and Hunkers who followed the lead of 
Marcy, although all claimed to be Democrats, were 
more bitter against each other than against those of 
the opposite party. The election of Franklin Pierce 
in 1852, upon a platform which proclaimed the 
inviolability of the Compromise Measures of 1850, 
served to soften the asperities existing in the Demo- 
cratic party of New York. Before that time, Marcy 
and Seymour, both Hunkers, had declared "that 
opinions upon slavery sbould not be made a test" of 
party loyalty. Daniel S. Dickinson, then a Demo- 
cratic extremist, who afterwards became a Republican 
extremist, took opposite ground, and refused to unite 
with the Barnburners. This led to the division of 
the New York Democracy into " Hards " and " Softs." 
And it is here, after these divisions had taken shape, 
that John Kelly came forward, and acted an inter- 
esting and conspicuous part in this great sectional 
controversy. His action and influence in the Soft 
Shell Conventions of August 29, 1855, and January 
10, 1856, although he was not a delegate to the latter 
Convention, proved him to be a statesman of com- 
manding abilities. 

The New York Soft Sbell Democratic Convention 
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of 1855 was composed of gentlemen who represented 
three distinct factions in the Democratic party. 

First, of those who had not recanted their Free-soil 
sentiments of 1848, and were still simon-pure Barn- 
burners, utterly opposed to any compromise with 
slaveholders, or the admission of another State into 
the Union with the institution of slavery recognized 
in its constitution. 

Secondly, of those who had previously occupied the 
same ground as the first class, but who now enjoyed 
the patronage and favor of the Pierce administration 
in New York, and who had abandoned their Buffalo 
platform, and accepted the principles of the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, prohibiting slavery in all terri- 
tories, except Missouri, lying north of thirty-six de- 
grees and thirty minutes north latitude. 

Thirdly, of those who accepted the Webster-Clay 
Compromise of 1850 as a settlement "in principle 
and in substance " of the slavery question in all the 
territories, and who, therefore, acquiesced in the legis- 
lation of 1854 in re-affirmation of that memorable 
compromise. 

The Union had been saved by the Compromise of 
1 850. Franklin Pierce had been elected on a platform 
squarely endorsing it. The Whigs had not given 
to it as hearty an endorsement in their platform, but 
rather evaded the issue. Pierce went to the people 
on this vital question, and beat Scott overwhelmingly. 
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The verdict approached unanimity, only four States 
in the Union giving their electoral votes for Scott. 
The Congressional legislation of 1854, known as the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, was supplementary to, and in 
strict conformity with the principles of the Compromise 
of 1850, and left the question of slavery in those ter- 
ritories entirely to the people thereof to settle for 
themselves, with no interference from without. This 
was the ground taken by Henry Clay in his last great 
effort to pacify the sections on a basis just and honor- 
able to each. It was the ground on which Daniel 
Webster took his stand so patriotically in his cele- 
brated 7th-of-March speech in 1850. The only man 
who maintained the same position in the New York 
Soft Shell Democratic Convention of 1855 was John 
Kelly, notwithstanding the unparalleled approval the 
compromise received at the hands of the people in 
Pierce's election. John Van Buren, who had been in 
company with President Pierce at the White Sulphur 
Springs in Virginia — an administration favorite of 
anti-administration proclivities — hastened back to 
New York, and appeared as a delegate at Syracuse, to 
defend, as it was reasonably supposed, the measures of 
Pierce in a convention composed of Democrats who 
enjoyed the patronage of the administration. But 
Prince John, as Mr. Van Buren was called, displayed 
his usual lickleness in this business, and went far in 
his dalliance with the Abolitionists, to undermine the 
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administration in whose sunshine he was basking, 
and to render the renomination of that excellent Pres- 
ident, Franklin Pierce, practically hopeless. "Without 
exactly joining the Abolitionists of the Syracuse Con- 
vention in an unqualified crusade against slavery, he 
kicked over the traces of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
repudiated the compromise of 1850, and in order to 
find a middle ground to stand on went back to the 
obsolete Missouri Compromise of 1820. Dean Kich- 
luond, Sandford E. Church, and others followed Van 
Buren's lead in this matter, and voted for a resolution 
he submitted taking this position. The Abolitionists 
of the Convention, like General James W. Nye and 
"Ward Hunt^ pronounced the Van Buren resolution 
" mere patchwork," and wanted to go further in con- 
demnation of Franklin Pierce. There was only one 
man in the convention who stood up to rebuke the 
slippery conduct of Mr. Van Buren, and to defend the 
National Democracy from its false friends. This 
gentleman was Congressman John Kelly, the subject 
of this memoir. 

Prominent among the delegates who took part in 
the Convention were Dean Richmond, chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee; Sandford E. Church, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the New York Court of 
Appeals ; John Kelly, Congressman elect ; John Coch- 
rane, Surveyor of the Port of New York ; Lorenzo B. 
Shepard, John Van Buren, Eobert Kelly, President 
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of the Convention; James W. Nye, Timothy Jenkins, 
Wm. Cassidy, Ward Hunt, Andrew H. Green, Israel 
T. Hatch, who was nominated for Governor, Thomas 
B. Alvord, Peter Oagger, Dennis McCarthy and Ben- 
jamin Wood. Although the Convention was called to 
nominate candidates for State officers, the debate took 
a wide range, and the Kansas-Nebraska troubles be- 
came the subject of an angry discussion. 

The New York Rerald of September 2, 1855, con- 
tained in its Syracuse correspondence% spirited sketch 
of the brilliant debate in the Convention, and of the 
exciting scenes to which it gave rise. A disruption 
at one time seemed inevitable. "The excitement," 
said the Herald, " had been wrought up to fever heat. 
There were dire menacings of a bolt. Both divisions 
of the army seemed ready simultaneously to throw off 
their allegiance, and go over to the double enemy. 
Mr. John Kelly of New York, had thrown out awful 
menacings of defection in favor of the National 
Democracy, if the Convention should fail to endorse 
the administration ; and Ex-Lieutenant Governor 
Church, Jenkins and Hunt, of Oneida, and the good- 
humored member from Suffolk, General Nye, seemed 
to be just as ready to march off with their hosts to the 
Republican party. The remnant of the faction, if any 
were left, might have divided themselves among the 
Whigs or Know-Nothings, leaving only the Custom 
House, marshalled by John Cochrane, as the sole cor- 
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poral's guard of the Administration. Such a dreadful 
contingency was to be avoided at all hazards and sacri- 
fices. The recess was utilized in endeavoring to har- 
monize conflicting views, and to beat down the ex- 
travagant requirements of the extremists of either 
section. There was, therefore, intense interes.t mani- 
fested in the proceedings of the evening session, and 
when the Convention re-assembled at 7 o'clock P. M., 
the hall was crowded to its greatest capacity." 

In the prelinfinary stages of the Convention two 
eets of resolutions had been submitted. Those of the 
regularly appointed committee were reported by 
William Cassidy. In these the Pierce administration 
was endorsed, and the National Democracy sustained. 
Minority or supplementary resolutions taking directly 
opposite grounds were offered by Timothy Jenkins, a 
pronounced Free-soiler. 

Jenkins, in a radical Barnburner speech, denounced 
the teritorial legislation known as the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, arraigned the President, and demanded 
a restoration of the Missouri Compromise. He was 
answered by John Cochrane in defence of the Presi- 
dent, but as Mr. Cochrane had been a violent Barn- 
burner in 1848, his argument was handicapped by his 
record. Besides, he was Surveyor of the Port of New 
Tork, and the newspapers had often referred to a 
letter said to have been written by Franklin Pierce to 
the bolting Barnburners' meeting in the Park in 1848, 
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at which the standards of party rebellion against Cass 
and Bntler and the National Democracy were first 
raised. If General Pierce wrote such a letter it was 
suppressed, but Mr. Cochrane's opponents claimed that 
he was the recipient of this " scarlet letter," as the 
Herald styled it, and as he subsequently obtained one 
of the President's fat offices, uncharitable comments 
were made upon General Pierce's motives in the 
transaction. But it is scarcely credible, in view of 
Pierce's antecedents, that he could have committed 
himself to the Yan Buren bolters of 1848. His record 
in the United States Senate, and in New Hampshire, 
had been that of a Jeffersonian Democrat of the strict 
construction school. 

John Van Buren addressed the Convention after 
Mr. Cochrane, but as he too had been a Barnburner, 
and the Rupert of debate among the bolters of 1848, 
his effort now to throw oil on the troubled waters 
proved a failure. Besides, it was a very halting 
effort. He moved that all resolutions in relation to 
the Administration, Kansas-Nebi'aska legislation, and 
Slavery be laid on the table, but did not press the 
motion to a vote, and shortly after withdrew it. The 
motion to withdraw was more consonant with Mr. 
"Van Buren's real sentiments than the one to table the 
disturbing resolutions. The Convention was now 
face to face with Mr. Jenkins's anti-Democratic pro- 
gramme, and Mr. Yan Buren showed a disposition to 
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support it. It was at this juncture that Mr. John 
Kelly rose to stem the tide of Sewardism that was 
sweeping over the Convention. With an intuitive 
understanding of a scene which was constantly shift- 
ing, but whose inevitable end, if not now stopped, he 
foresaw would be the elevation of William H. Seward 
to a position little short of that of dictator of the des- 
tinies of the Union, John Kelly pointed out the 
perilous levity of Mr. Van Buren's conduct, and 
made a patriotic appeal to the Convention to close 
np its ranks and redeem the State from Know-Noth- 
ingism, and the sectional Kepublican party. "The 
firebrand of discord," said Mr. Kelly, "which gen- 
tlemen of the old Barnburner persuasion are now on 
this floor throwing into the ranks of the Democratic 
party, would have even worse consequences than their 
course had produced in 1848, when they defeated 
General Cass for the Presidency, and enabled the 
Whigs to slip into control of the Legislature, and elect 
Mr. Seward United States Senator to succeed a Dem- 
ocrat. The fate of the Union now trembled in the 
balance, and dissensions in this Convention would go 
far to destroy the National Democracy, and place the 
sceptre of power in the hands of the arch-agitator, 
William H. Seward. Mr. Yan Buren's constituents," 
continued Mr. Kelly, " will approve of the resolutions 
of the Committee in favor of the National Democracy, 
though that gentleman may not do so. I admire Mr. 
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Van Buren's personal character, but not his political 
tergiversations. I hope the Convention will sustain 
the administration of Franklin Pierce, and not divide 
the Democratic party by passing the supplementary 
resolutions of the gentleman from Oneida. But to 
preserve harmony here I am willing to leave out all 
matters relating to Kansas, and so will be the delega- 
tion from New York city, who are prepared now to 
vote for the resolutions of the regular committee."''*' 

General Nye, former political associate of Gerrit 
Smith, the John Brown Abolitionist, took the floor to 
reply to Mr. Kelly. Bowie knives, and pistols, and 
pronunciamentos in Kansas formed the burden of his 
speech. In conclusion the eloquent but somewhat 
comical General Nye declared : " I would say. Presi- 
dent Pierce, you have openly insulted the spirit of 
your countrymen. Let us speak out and make this 
declaration. I know it is our opinion, and think it is 
his. I don't think my friend Kelly would withdraw 
from the Convention if we passed the Jenkins resolu- 
tions ; but if he should do so, we should obtain legions 
by adopting them. The Republican Convention is 
counting on our ominous silence." 

Another Free Soil resolution was introduced at this 
point by Sandford E. Church, declaring uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the extension of slavery into free terri- 
tory. John Van Buren again took the floor and 
(a) Xew York Herald August 31, 1855. 
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loudly advocated the Chnrch resolution. An admin- 
istration resolution was next offered by Lorenzo B. 
Shepard, declaring that the people in the Territory of 
Kansas should be left to settle their ovra matters as to 
slavery without interference from the North or South. 
A Mr. Hinckley, of Ontario County, made a violent 
Abolition speech, and caused roars of laughter by 
assuming a tragic attitude and declaring, " I feel like 
a brave Indian on the battle field." 

John Van Buren, whose mission in the Convention 
seemed to be to destroy his friend President Pierce, 
now offered the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That while the Democracy of this State will faith- 
fully adhere to all the compromises of the Constitution, and main- 
tain all the reserved rights of the States, they deem this an appro- 
priate occasion to declare their fixed hostility to the extension 
of slavery into free territory." W 

He supported this resolution in a long speech, in 

which he tried hard to leave the Administration 

without a leg to stand on. As a death-blow to Pierce, 

the effort was eminently successful. In conclusion, 

he moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Having shot his parthian arrow into the side of the 

National Democracy, Prince John was not disposed 

to give its friends a chance to be heard. A sharp 

running debate now took place between Mr. Kelly 

(a) " New York Hards and Softs," p. 70. 
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and Mr. Van Buren. The New York Herald pub- 
lished a synopsis of it : 

" Mr. John Kelly, of New York, hoped the gen- 
tleman would not press his motion, but would give 
other gentlemen an opportunity of expressing their 
sentiments." 

Mr. Van Buren : " I will withdraw it, for I am going 
to dinner (laughter), provided you or the gentleman 
who shall speak last agrees to renew it in my name." 

Mr. Kelly : " I will agree to that if the Convention 
agrees to go to dinner now." (Laughter.) 

Mr. Van Buren : " But if the Convention aoes not 
now take a recess, I want to make the same bargain. 
I want the last man who speaks to renew the motion 
in my name." 

Mr. Kelly : " I will do no such thing." 

Mr. Van Buren : " Then I insist on my motion." 

Mr. Kelly : " I expected more generosity from the 
gentleman from the Thirteenth District of New York, 
than to do anything of this kind." 

At this point a recess was taken until 3 o'clock p.m. 
On the re-assembling of the body Mr. John Kelly 
addressed the Convention, and showed a determina- 
tion not to be choked off by Mr. John Van Buren 
and the Seward contingent of Disunionists and Abo- 
litionists, who, notwithstanding their noisy demon- 
strations, constituted only about one-third of the 
Convention. He made a powerful speech in defense 
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of the National Democracy, and the Administration 
of General Pierce. He reviewed, in scathing terms, 
the treason to Cass and Butler on the part of the 
bolting Barnburners in 1848, and when he declared 
sternly and with unmistakable indignation, that, if 
this treason was now to be repeated he would leave 
the Convention, and never again affiliate with Barn- 
burners, a great sensation occurred, and it became 
evident that the schemes of the fanatics had been 
arrested and thwarted by Mr. Kelly. A hurried 
consultation took place between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the Administration. Mr. Kelly's demand 
that a delegation of true Democrats, and not Seward 
Democrats, should be sent to the Cincinnati National 
Convention, and that a platform endorsing the terri- 
torial legislation of Congress in 1854, the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill (in effect a re-affirmation of the Web- 
ster-Clay Compromise of 1850) should be adopted, 
was reluctantly but finally conceded. The sectional 
and disturbing resolutions of Jenkins, Church and 
Hunt were withdrawn, and in return for these con- 
cessions it was agreed to by Kelly and his friends 
that tlie appointment of the delegation to Cincinnati 
should be postponed to a later day, and the drafting 
of an address and resolutions expressive of National 
Democratic principles should be deferred until the 
meeting of another convention, at which the National 
Convention delegates should be chosen. In view of 
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this compromise any further conflict over the Van 
Buren Free-soil resolution was avoided, and it was 
adopted by the Convention. 

No full report of Mr. Kelly's important speech, 
which brought about the administration victory, was 
taken down at the time of its delivery, indeed none 
of the speeches before the convention was fully re- 
ported. The New York Herald, of September Ist, 
1855, contained the following synopsis of what he 
said: 

"Mr. John Kelly, of New York, took the floor. 
He came here, he said, to represent the Democracy of 
the city of New York, and he was determined to do 
so. He was always led to suppose that it was not 
upon principle, but upon personal grounds that the 
Democratic party was divided. He belonged to the 
Tammany Hall section of the party, but if it were 
resolved to force down the throats of the Convention 
resolutions derogatory to the honor of the Democratic 
party, and of the administration, he, for one, would 
not remain in the Convention. Let these dividing 
questions, he said, rest as they are. If the resolutions 
reported by the Committee were brought up, the city 
delegates would sustain them. But if, on the other 
hand, the resolutions of the 'gentleman from Oneida 
were forced down the throats of the body, he would 
leave the Convention, and never attach himself again 
to this branch of the party. (Sensation and applause.) 
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He asked was it desirable for one-third of this Con- 
vention to be the means of severing the ties which 
connect the party together? He knew that the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from New York who last 
spoke (Mr. Yan Buren) would endorse the adminis- 
tration, and endorse the Kansas-Nebraska bill. If it 
were the desire of that gentleman to try and distract 
the Convention, he should have come from another 
district, and not disgrace that which sent him. (Hisses 
and applause.) When he — Mr. Kelly — remembered 
the causes of the division of the Democracy in 1848, 
he thought that the ' isms ' and those causes of division 
were to be forever buried in oblivion. But they come 
here again. Shall it be said that the Democratic party 
of New York shall not sustain a Democratic adminis- 
tration ? If so, let it go forth that the administration 
portion of the Democratic party of New York has 
refused to endorse and sustain it. He trusted the 
Convention would consider these matters well, and see 
what they were going to do. They were going to 
divide the party and dissever it, never to be brought 
together again in its present strength. They were 
going to give the power to the proscriptive Know- 
Nothing party, which would bring the coimtry to 
ruin and desolation. Let them consider the matter 
well, and ask their consciences whether they could do 
such a thing as this. He, for one, would vote for the 
resolutions endorsing the administration, and if it 
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■were necessary to endorse the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, he would vote for such resolution, too, and he 
was sure that the majority of the New York delegation 
would do so." 

General Nye : " It is not on the issue of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill that the Democratic party of New 
York can hope to triumph, nor on it that my friend 
from New York city, Mr. John Kelly, can expect to 
be sent to Congress in 1856." 

Mr. Kelly : " On that issue alone I was elected." 

General Nye : " It so happens, however, that the 
opposing candidate voted for the bill, and you could 
not have much advantage over him there. (Laughter.) 
Besides, the very district which my friend Mr. Van 
Buren is said to misrepresent — the Thirteenth — elected 
John Wheeler, who voted against the bill." 

Mr. Kelly : " Will you also state that John Wheeler 
was elected by the Know-Nothing party ?" 

General Nye : " No : I know nothing of that party. 
(Laughter.) I wish this Convention to treat the sub- 
ject in a manly way. If you do, I do not believe Mr. 
Kelly will withdraw from the Convention ; but even 
if he does, better he should go than that the hosts that 
I see around me should do so." 

Mr. Ward Hunt, of Oneida, made a' violent Free 
soil speech, in the course of which he said : 

'• Another gentleman from the city of New York, a 
member of Congress elect (Mr. John Kelly), threat- 
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ened to walk out of the Convention, if it happened to 
adopt a course not in accordance with his views. He 
would only say that if that gentleman did walk out, 
his blessing would go with him, and the delegation of 
the city of New York might go with him, too." 

Mr. O'Keef e : " Except Yan Buren." (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hunt : " Well, I am glad to see that there is 
one good man left in the city of New York." 

Mr. Van Buren : " I will not give notice, like my 
friend from the Fourteenth Ward, Mr. Kelly, that if 
the procedure of the Convention should not please me 
I would bolt. Perhaps if I did, the Convention on 
that very account would persist in adopting such 
measures." (Laughter.) 

The repeated references by the leading opposition 
members of the Convention to Mr. Kelly's notice of 
his determination to retire, if the Seward wing of the 
party persisted in its factious course, and the conces- 
sions which followed, showed that the blow had been 
sent home. The one strong man had been found to 
arrest the progress of disunion, and to aid materially 
in staving off in 1856, the calamity which finally over- 
took the country in 1860. 

Had New York entered the Democratic National 
Convention of 1856, distracted by intestine feuds, as 
was the case in 1848, the election of the Republican 
candidate for President, John C. Fremont, probably 
would have followed, together with the dreadful appeal 
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to arms which shook the continent four years later. 
The State ticket placed in the field by the Soft Shell 
Convention of 1855, was not successful at the polls. 
The State was carried by the Know-JSTothings by 
decisive majorities. Samuel J. Tilden was the candi- 
date on the Soft Shell ticket of that year for Attorney 
General. A short time before the election Mr. Tilden 
received the following letter from Josiah Sutherland, 
nominee for the same office on the State ticket of the 
other wing of the party : 

New Tokk City, Friday, Oct. 13, 1855. 
Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., 

My Deab Sik : — I was nominated for the office of Attorney 
General of this State, hy that portion of the Democratic party of 
the State called the Hards; you were subsequently nominated for 
the same office by that portion or section of the Democratic party 
of the State called the Softs. I look upon the resolutions passed 
and published by the Convention which put me in nomination (a 
copy of which I herewith enclose) as truly, emphatically and un- 
equivocally expressing great principles of the National Democracy 
and of the Constitution. The third resolution, as you will observe, 
firmly enunciates the great Democratic principle, " That it should 
be left to the people of the States to determine for themselves all 
local questions, including the subject of slavery;" it expresses also 
' 'an unqualified adherence to the Kansas-Nebraska BiU, " and a firm 
opposition to " any efEort to re-establish the Missouri prohibition." 

I approve of these resolutions and have endorsed them, and do 
now endorse them in letter and spirit. Do you look upon these 
resolutions as truly and faithfully expressing principles of the 
National Democracy and of the Constitution ? Are you in favor 
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of the Kansas-Nebraska BiU, and of the great principle of the 
exclusive constitutional right and liberty of the people of the 
Territories on the subject of slavery, thereby affirmed? 

Do you believe that in the organization of future Territories 
Congress will have no right or power, under the Constitution as 
it now is, to prevent the inception, existence or continuance of 
slavery in such Territories as a domestic or Territorial institution; 
that the question and subject of slavery as a domestic or Terri- 
torial institution, in the absence of any express provision or clause 
of the Constitution giving such right and power to Congress, will 
and must of necessity belong exclusively to the people of such 
Territories — of natural, if not of constitutional right; and that the 
only constitutional and legitimate way in which a citizen of Mass- 
achusetts or of New York can interfere with or act upon that 
question, is by exercising his undoubted right to move to the 
territory where the question is pending, and to become a citizen 
or resident thereof ? 

Axe you opposed to the political, verbal " Black Republican " 
fanatics and demagogues of the North, who, using words for 
things, oppose this great principle, and call for a restoration of 
the " Missouri Compromise line?" Are you opposed to the State 
ticket lately put in nomination in this State, headed by Preston 
K ing, and to the declared principles and grounds upon which that 
ticket was nominated ? 

The opinions, propositions, or principles which would be 
implied in the aflSrmative answers to the foregoing questions 
appear to me to be plainly expressed, or necessarily implied in 
the resolutions of the Convention which put me in nomination, 
and of which you herewith receive a copy. 

Please answer these questions by letter at the earliest possible 
day; for if you answer them in the affirmative, I shall take great 
pleasure in immediately laying your letter before the State Com- 
mittee of the party which put me in nomination, and shall at the 
same time inform that Committee that I decline any longer to be 
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considered a candidate. I will not stand in the way of a union of 
the Democratic party of this State upon principle. The Constitu- 
tion and the Union now need the united force of the Democratic 
party of this State for their protection. 

With the most sincere desire to promote such a union of that 
party, and with high regard for yourself personally, 1 have the 
honor to be, Tour obedient servant, 

JOSIAH SUTHEKLAITD. 



MR. TILDEN'S BBTLT. 

New York, Thursday, Oct. 18, 1855. 

Dear Sir : — I have received your letter, ofEering, on certain 
conditions, to send your declension to the State Committee of the 
party by which you were nominated, with my letter of compli- 
ance, and to open to me the opportunity of running before that 
Committee for their nomination in the vacancy. 

I think that, on reflection, yon will see that it is impoesible for 
me to entertain any negotiation, or discuss any conditions, for a 
fusion of a part of the two State tickets, as proposed by you, or 
of the entire ticket, as proposed in other quarters. Still less can 
I initiate such an arrangement for my individual advantage, irre- 
spective of the other gentlemen nominated on the ticket with me, 
and which, even if not intended for that purpose, may result in a 
call for some of them to reciprocate your withdrawal. Discus- 
sions as to the feasibility, propriety or terms of any union of the 
two tickets belong not to me, but to the party which nominated 
me, or its authorized representatives. The only countenance I 
could, in any event, give to the suggestion would be in retiring 
myself, and not in being made instrumental in, or even a party to, 
causing others to do so. Those who have done me the honor to 
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make me their candidate know that no delicacy toward me need 
restrain them from anything of this nature which they think it 
advisable to do. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hon. J. SUTHEBLAND.W S. J. TiLDEN. 

It will be observed that Mr. Tilden made no answer 
to Jadge Sutherland's inquiries on the vexed question 
of slavery in the territories. Mr. Tilden was one of 
the Free soil bolters at the Baltimore Convention of 
1848, and supported Yan Buren and Adams in the 
Presidential contest of that year. His views on the 
subject of Slavery in the Tei'ritories, which he did not 
disclose in this correspondence, were frankly stated 
five years later in his letter of October 26, 1860, to 
Judge William Kent. " I never held any opinion," 
said Mr. Tilden in the Kent letter, " which could 
justify either the policy or the organization of the 
Eepublican party. If I had done so I should not 
hesitate to frankly renounce so grave an error. * * * 
But, in truth, I never adopted the doctrine of absolute 
and universal exclusion, by federal legislation, of 
slavery from all territories, and still less that of the 
exclusion of new slave States, or the philosophical 
theories on which the doctrines are founded." 

Mr. Kelly's energetic protests in the Soft Shell Con- 
vention of 1855 bore ample fruit in the Convention of 
the same party held at Syracuse January 10, 1856. 
The delegates chosen to represent the Softs at Cincin- 
(a) New York Hards and Softs, pp. 71-3. 
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nati were headed by Horatio Seymour, and wei-e 
National Democrats of conservative convictions and 
feelings. Mr. Kelly was a delegate from the Fourth 
Congressional District. An able and elaborate ad- 
dress, written by Nicholas Hill, Jr., was adopted by 
the Convention, and was replete with sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine of the broadest national character. Not 
a word of Free soilism appeared in it. The resolu- 
tions were of the same conservative kind, and adverted 
to the triumph of the principles of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill as shown in the recent elections. The 
fourth resolution was in these words : 

" Resolved, That the determination of Congress, avowed in the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, to reject from the National councils the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, and to leave the people 
thereof free to regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
■way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States, is one 
that accords yrith, the sentiments of the Democracy of this State, 
and with the traditional course of legislation by Congress, which 
under Democratic aaspices.has gradually, in successive Territorial 
bills, extended the domain of popular ri^ht and limited the range 
of Congressional action ; and that we believe this disposition of 
the question will result most auspiciously to the peace of the 
Union and the cause of good government." 

Thus the principles advocated by John Kelly were 
embodied in the address and resolutions of this Con- 
vention, while those which John Van Buren had 
urged were entirely rejected. Franklin Pierce was 
unfortunate in the selection of his political represen- 
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tative in the State of New York at this important 
juncture. He was an aspirant for renomination, and 
his brilliant but unstable counsellor, Prince John, 
landed him in a Serbonion bog, and left the cov- 
eted prize to James Buchanan. John Kelly would 
have proved a safer adviser for the eloquent and 
patriotic Pierce. The differences between the two 
wings of the New York Democracy, led respectively 
by Horatio Seymour and Greene C. Bronson, were har- 
monized at Cincinnati, and on motion of Mr. Bayard 
of Delaware, both were admitted on an equal footing 
in the National Convention. 

It has been said that William L. Marcy desired John 
Kelly, in place of John Van Buren, to be made the 
mouthpiece of the Administration in New York at 
this critical period. But from the day of Pierce's 
election John Van Buren had been assiduous in his 
attentions to him. He went early to Concord before 
the inauguration, and was closeted with the President 
elect.W He was with him at the White Sulphur 
Springs, in Virginia, just before the Syracuse Conven- 
tion of 1855. Mr. Van Buren was a man of varied 
and fascinating accomplishments, and found it an 
easy task to capture the President's heart. Notwith- 
standing the preference of Mr. Marcy for John Kelly 
as administration leader in New York, on Prirce 
John was bestowed that distinction. William L. 

(0) New York Hards and Softs, p. 39. 
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Marcy, with the exception of De Witt Clinton, the 
greatest Democratic statesman the Empire State has 
yet furnished to the country, died at Ballston Spa, 
New York, July, 4, 1857. 

Mr. Kelly won a national reputation by his brilliant 
course in the Syracuse Convention of 1855. His ser- 
vices in the cause of the Democracy were recognized 
on all sides before he took his seat in Congress at the 
meeting in December of that year. General Cass, 
successor of Mr. Marcy in the State Department, intro- 
duced and welcomed his old New York supporter of 
1848 into the councils and friendship of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Buchanan. John Kelly entered the 
field of Federal politics, as a member of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress, under favorable auspices for a suc- 
cessful career. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAN AND OONGE 

MIKE WALSH GEEAT STEUGGLE FOE SPEAKEESHIP 

STOEMY DAYS IN C0NGEES8 JOSHUA E. GIDDINGS 

PLAYS PAET OF CASSANDEA — CITLLEN OF DELAWAEE 

TALKS OF EGGING THE CATHOLICS KELLY EEPLIES 

BEADS IMPOETANT LETTEE OF LAFAYETTE ON 

PEIESTS WHICH THE KNOW-NOTHINGS HAD GABBLED 
KELLY THE ONLY CATHOLIC IN THE HOUSE. 

Although a . political rather than a chronological 
order has been observed in the preceding chapters, 
it is necessary now, for the preservation of important 
threads of the narrative, to speak of some events as 
they transpired. 

John Kelly, then captain of that popular company 
the Emmet Guards, was elected Alderman for the 
Fourteenth Ward at the election in November, 1853, 
to serve for two years, beginning January Ist, 1854. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago the people of the city 
of New York selected the strongest men iu'the com- 
munity to represent them in the Board of Aldermen. 
To attain, at that period, the place of a City Father 
was an object of ambition with those who sought an 
attractive rank among their fellow-citizens, and many 
men were elected Aldermen who have since become 
famous in State and National politics. The Boards 
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of which Mr. Kelly was a member in 1854-5, were 
exceptionally able bodies. At his election, November 
8th, 1853, the whole number of votes cast for Alder- 
man of the Fourteenth "Ward was 1938, of which 
John Kelly received 1097; Thomas Wheelan, 566; 
and Morris Miller, 275. Mr. Kelly's majority over 
all was 256. He was a member of the Committee on 
the Almshouse Department in the Board of Alder- 
men, and of the Committee on Annual Taxes in the 
Board of Supervisors, the latter body being composed 
of the Mayor, Recorder and Board of Aldermen. The 
Aldermanic list for 1854 contains the well-known 
names of Nathan C. Ely, President of the Peter 
Cooper Insurance Company, and also President of the 
Board of Aldermen; William Boardman, jun.; Abram 
Wakeman, Amor J. Williamson, Thomas Christy, 
Anson Herrick, Daniel D. Lord, John Kelly, Richard 
Mott and Thomas Woodward. To these were added, 
in 1855, Isaac O. Barker, who succeeded Mr. Ely 
as President of the Board, Orison Blunt, William 
Chauncey, George W. Varian, and others, the new 
members taking the seats of those whose terms ex- 
pired in 1854. 

Mr. Kelly's aptitude for affairs was soon recognized 
by his fellow members. President Barker placed him 
on no less than five committees in his second year in 
the Board, and appointed him chairman of the most 
important committee of the body — that on Annual 
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Taxes in the Board of Supervisors. The members of 
this Committee were John Kelly, Henry K. Hoffmire 
and Daniel D. Lord. The Know-Nothings were then 
powerful in New York, and John Kelly was their 
sleepless opponent in the Board of Aldermen. His 
constituents were warmly attached to the man, and 
duly appreciated his services in official life. Some 
even went so far as to predict that he would soon 
become a dangerous rival to the celebrated Mike 
"Walsh, then in the meridian of his popularity. Kelly 
and Walsh both lived in the Fourth Congressional 
District, and the latter was at that time representing 
the District with great acceptability in the Thirty- 
third Congress. The prediction was verified, and 
Kelly became Walsh's competitor at the ensuing elec- 
tion. The interest which this contest excited was not 
confined to the city, but extended to all parts of the 
State of New York. The plan adopted in these pages 
of giving outline sketches of the more conspicuous 
men with whose names that of Mr. Kelly has been 
associated in political controversies, certainly cannot 
be disregarded in the case of Mike Walsh, that way- 
ward genius, gifted orator, and child of misfortune. 

Michael Walsh was born in the town of Bandon, 
County Cork, Ireland, in 1815, and came to this 
country with his parents when he was a child. His 
father was an intelligent, industrious, hard working 
man, and the owner of a mahogany yard in Washing- 
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ton Street, New Tork. He entertained peculiar 
views in regard to a republican form of government, 
and on that account never became a citizen of the 
United States. His son Michael possessed a great 
deal of talent, and was educated at St. Peter's school 
in Barclay Street. When he was about sixteen years 
of age his father indentured him to a lithographer at 
Broadway and Fulton Street, with whom he learned 
that "business. He was hardly twenty-one when he 
began to be exceedingly active in political affairs in 
New York, and the whole country. As an orator, for 
his age, he had probably no equal. He possessed 
literary ability, and was equally ready with pen or 
tongue. His forte, however, was sarcasm, and unfor- 
tunately for himself he had an unrivaled knack for 
coining slang expressions. Many of the slang say- 
ings peculiar to New York at this day were invented 
by Mike Walsh. He was naturally humorous, and 
was endowed with powers of mimicry that would 
have made his fortune on the stage. He could describe 
the weaknesses of human nature, and lay bare the 
motives which influenced public men in their actions 
with a mastery which no other man of his time pos- 
sessed. 

He was elected to the lower branch of the Legisla- 
ture of New York before he was twenty-one years of 
age, and although he had little or no business ability, 
he distinguished himself in the House by his fine 
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oratorical powers. His speeches were not only inter- 
esting and amusing, but often full of information. 
Without previous thought or reflection, he could make 
a capital off-hand speech, expressing his views very in- 
telligently, and enlisting the attention of his audience 
throughout. The Democratic party in New York', at 
that period, was under the control and influence of 
men who had very little respect for "Walsh, as his man- 
ners were not only objectionable, but sometimes his 
language was abusive. He was very strong, notwith- 
standing, with the people, and on that account was 
feared by the leaders. He was re-elected to the 
Assembly several times. He established and edited a 
paper which he called " The Subterranean," and his 
squibs, sometimes clever but often coarse, were sent 
forth in its columns. There was a furniture dealer in 
the Fifth "Ward named John Horsepool, between 
whom and "Walsh a bitter feud existed. Several 
times Horsepool had him arrested for libel. At last 
" The Subterranean " belched forth an angrier flame 
than usual, and Horsepool got his revenge. "Walsh 
was indicted, tried and convicted, and sent for a short 
term to the penitentiary. But this served to excite 
sympathy for him and increase his popularity. He 
was a very companionable man, was full of anecdote, 
and had a very retentive memory. He recollected, 
without particular effort, nearly everything he had 
ever read, and if called upon would recount a story 
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or any other matter with great precision. Among 
his companions, for several years, were Tom Hyer, the 
pugilist, and Jack Haggarty, son of the old New 
Y^ork auctioneer of that name. They generally made 
their headquarters at the Hone House, a hostelry kept 
bf Morgan L. Mott. This was formerly the private 
residence of Philip Hone, and took its name from him. 
"Walsh and his coterie would gather together here 
daily, and relate stories and anecdotes of their check- 
ered experiences. Having no business occupations and 
some money to spend, they all shortened their days 
by the immoderate use of alcoholic stimulants. As 
long as Mike Walsh survived he was the life of the com- 
pany. During the Presidential canvass of 1844 Walsh 
formed a political organization on the East Side of 
New York city, which he named the Spartan Band. 
This body was in opposition to the Empire Club of 
Captain Isaiah Rynders. Both of these clubs were 
exceedingly active during the Polk and Dallas cam- 
paign, and rendered efficient service to the Democratic 
ticket. Walsh was proud of the influence he wielded 
over his men, and of the power his position brought 
to him as a leader. The singular notion occurred 
to him of giving high-sounding titles to his several 
lieutenants, and he consequently called them after the 
distinguished French Marshals who fought in the 
wars of Napoleon the First. All the men who were 
prominent in those days in the Spartan Band and 
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Empire Club have long since passed away, -with the 
exception of Captain Rynders, who still figures in New 
York politics at eighty-one, as erect of carriage and 
almost as brisk of step as he was fifty years ago.W 

A curious anecdote is told of the way in which 
Mike Walsh and David C. Broderick, subsequently 
Senator from California, ceased to be friends. After 
Walsh was sentenced to Blackwell's Island, an under- 
standing is said to have been reached between them 
that Walsh should commit suicide on his way to the 
penitentiary by jumping from the ferry-boat into the 
East River. Walsh being regarded as the champion 
of the poor as against the rich, and many believing he 
had been sentenced to Blackwell's Island because of 
his advocacy of the interests of the poor, his death in 
the manner indicated, it was thought, would be 
avenged by his followers as that of a martyr in their 
cause. In view of the disgrace visited upon him, 
Walsh is said to have promised Broderick that he 
would sacrifice his life by drowning, and thus stir up 
the vengeance of the" populace in retaliation upon his 
and their oppressors. But Walsh showed better sense 
than to do so foolish a thing, and Broderick became 
his enemy, and branded him as a coward, because he 
did not kill himself according to promise. 

(o) Captain Rynders died suddenly about the middle of January, 
1885, having enjoyed his usual good health up to •within a few 
hours of his demise. 
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During the summer months Mike Walsh was in the 
habit of frequently sleeping all night in one or 
toother of the parks of the city, because, as he 
claimed, the night air hardened his constitution. For 
the same reason he seldom wore an overcoat in win- 
ter. He was an inveterate joker, and was in his 
element whenever he could play a trick on the un- 
waty or uninitiated. He was the author of the Frank 
McLougblin hoax, which all old New Yorkers will 
remember. McLoughlin was a noted sporting man 
in New York forty years ago, and a great toast 
among horse men, pugilists, and like people of that 
day. He was one of the California pioneers of 1849 
when the gold excitement broke out. In a few 
years he returned to New York. Mike Walsh hap- 
pened to be passing through the City Hall Park, and 
met McLoughlin as he was on his way from the ship 
to the house of his relatives. 

"Well, Frank," said Mike, "I see you have returned." 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" Do yon expect to remain here f ' 

" Yes, sir," said Frank, " I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days in New York. I have been in 
no place since I left here that I like as well." 

" I suppose," said Mike, " all of your friends will 
be glad to see you ?" 

" Yes, I am sure they will, and I shall be glad to 
see them." 
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Thu8 they separated. Walsh hastened over to the 
Pewter Mug on Frankfort Street, Thomas Dunlap 
proprietor, then known as Tammany Hall. Passing 
into the bar-room, Walsh exclaimed to those present 
that he had just seen Frank McLoughlin, and that 
he had gone to a public-house on the Bowery, and 
requested his friends to call on him there at once. 
McLoughlin being a favorite, a great many persons 
started out to find him, but as it was Sunday they 
encountered some difficulty in obtaining admittance 
to the hotel. The bar-keeper there perceived the 
joke in an instant, and said McLoughlin had been at 
the hotel, but had gone to John Teal's, on the corner 
of Stanton and Forsyth Streets, having left word, if 
any of his friends should call, they were to go there 
and see him. Walsh took care to circulate the hoax 
all over the city, sending people to varibns points in 
quest of McLoughlin, who was the bearer, quoth 
Mike, of many letters and presents to the boys in 
New "York from old acquaintances in California. 
Proprietors of drinking saloons reaped a large harvest 
by selling extra quantities of their beverages to the 
victims of the hoax. In sportive tricks of this sort 
Mike Walsh was continually engaged. 

In 1852 he was nominated for Congress in the 
Fourth Congressional District, and elected. He served 
in the House of Representatives for two years, and 
attracted by his peculiar powers much attention in 
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that body. He was nominated the second time in 
1854 by the Hard Shells. The Soft Shells nomi- 
nated John Kelly. A very bitter and exciting contest 
followed. Many thought Walsh was invincible in 
the Fourth District, but his opponent was very pop- 
ular, and the struggle between them was carried on 
with great enthusiasm and energy. Mr. Kelly came 
out the victor, but only with eighteen plurality. The 
whole number of votes was 7,593, of which John 
Kelly received 3,068 ; Mike Walsh, 3,050 ; Sandford 
E. Macomber, 824 ; John W. Brice, 626 ; James Kelly, 
1 ; and scattering, 24. 

After the election Walsh served notice on Kelly 
that he would contest his seat, on the ground that 
illegal votes had been cast in the Fourteenth Ward, 
where the majority against Walsh was quite large. 
Mr, Kelly at once acted on information that had been 
given to him by a friend of Walsh's father, the late 
John Gidffin, that Walsh was not a citizen of the 
United States, his father not having been naturalized, 
and he himself having neglected to take out citizen's 
papers when he reached the proper age. He was 
not, therefore, a citizen of the United States. A cer- 
tificate of his baptism was procured from the parish 
priest at Bandon, Ireland, where he was bom, and 
Walsh, fearing the result of an exposure, withdrew, 
and the contest ended. 
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The subsequent career of Mr. Walsh was a check- 
ered one. He was employed by George Steers, the 
well-known ship-builder, as his agent to go to Russia 
to negotiate a contract in his favor to build ships for 
that Government. "Walsh obtained letters of intro- 
duction from the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States to officials of the Russian Government, and set 
out on his mission with fair prospects of a successful 
issue to the business. Instead, however, of conducting 
the affair well, the unfortunate man fell into riotous 
living in Europe, and spent the remittances his em- 
ployer sent to him. He returned to the United 
States in the steerage of one of the steamships plying 
between Liverpool and New York. 

He was never a candidate for office again, after 
his memorable contest with Mr. Kelly in 1854. In 
the winter of 1859 poor Mike, while on his way 
home one night, slipped and fell down a cellar-way 
on the 8th Avenue, near 16th Street, and was sup- 
posed to have been instantly killed, as he was found 
dead the next morning by the police. Although 
at the time it was thought that he had been mur- 
dered, the evidence taken at the inquest showed that 
this was not the case, and the jury returned their 
verdict that his death was caused by an accidental 
fall in an open cellar-way. His death called forth 
expressions of profound sorrow in New York, for, in 
spite of the infirmities of his nature, Mike Walsh had 
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a powerful hold on the popular mind, and over his 
new-made grave many an eye was dimmed with un- 
hidden grief, and all that was gentle and noble in his 
nature was feelingly recalled. 

Although John Kelly had been an ardent Hunker, 
or Cass and Butler man, in 1848, he was now acting 
with the Soft Shells, having, when the reconciliation 
took place between the Hunker and Barnburner fac- 
tions in 1849, followed the leadership of William L. . 
Marcy and Horatio Seymour, the two eminent Hun- 
kers, who became Soft Shells. It was by the Soft 
Shells he was nominated against Walsh in 1854. 
The country was roused to a high pitch of excite- 
ment by the Kansas imbroglio when he took his 
seat as a Representative of the city of New York 
in the Thirty-fourth Congress. For the first time 
in the history of the government a purely sectional 
candidate, sustained exclusively by sectional votes, 
was elected Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives 
in 1856. This was Nathaniel P. Banks, of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The struggle was the most bitter and 
protracted one that ever took place in the House, 
beginning when Congress assembled on the first 
Monday of December, 1855, and continuing from 
day to day for nine weeks. The contending forces 
were so evenly balanced, and party spirit ran so high, 
that it seemed impossible to break the dead-lock. 
There were three candidates in the field, and the fol- 
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lowers of each supported their respective favorites 
with unflinching resolution. William A. Kichardson 
of Illinois, who had brought in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill at the last session, and carried it through success- 
fully, was the caucus nominee of the Democrats; 
Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, of the Kepub- 
licans ; and Henry M. Fuller, of Pennsylvania, of the 
Know-Nothings. It was the beginning of the great 
sectional conflict, and the ominous mutterings of the 
storm were now heard in the House of Representa- 
tives whose thunder in a few years was to break forth 
on a hundred battle-fields. There was Joshua R. 
Giddings, the ancient Abolitionist, who for years like 
Cassandra in the gates had been uttering prophecies 
of woe, and now in anticipation of victory was goad- 
ing the Hotspurs of the South to fury, such as Keitt, 
and Brooks, and Caskie, and Bowie, and Extra Billy 
Smith, and Fayette McMuUin. There, too, were Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Henry Winter Davis, ZoUicoffer and 
CuUen, Know-Nothing birds of evil, shouting their 
No-Popery cry in the House, like Lord George Gor- 
don in 'the British Parliament, seventy-five years 
before. There were Alexander H. Stephens, who 
on the outbreak of sectionalism left the Whigs forever, 
and now took sides with the National Democrats, 
John Kelly, Howell Cobb, James L. Orr, and William 
A. Richardson, marshalling the forces of the adminis- 
tration, and striving to pluck success from the aggres- 
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sive and powerful sectionalists. They would have 
succeeded in electing the Democratic candidate, Wil- 
liam Aiken, finally settled upon in place of Messrs. 
Richardson and Orr, but for the officious intermeddling 
of a blunderer, who revealed the plans of the Demo- 
crats before they were fully matured, and nominated 
Aiken in a theatrical speech which repelled the two 
or three wavering votes, only needed to elect him. 
This was Williamson R. W. Cobb of Alabama. In the 
homely words of Mr. Stephens, as will be explained 
more fully a few pages further on, he " plugged the 
melon before it was ripe." (a) It was true that Aiken 
was first nominated by John Kelly in a few tentative 
words, that attracted several and did not repel any 
votes. Mr. Kelly made no kite-flying speech, and the 
anti-Banks Whigs, such as John Scott Harrison, Haven, 
Cullen and Barclay, who opposed an out-and-out 
Democrat, were interested in Mr. Kelly's off-hand 
manner of presenting William Aiken's name, and 
showed a disposition to vote for him as against Banks. 
Harrison had avowed his intention to do so.<« But 
W. R. W. Cobb of Alabama, let the secret out that 
Aiken was the Democratic dark horse, and the masterly 
plans of Alexander H. Stephens and John Kelly, just 
as victory was in reach, were dashed to the ground. 

(.a) Life of A. H. Stephens, by Johnston & Browne, p. 306. 
(») Ibid, p. 306. 
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An opinion further prevailed among many that one 
or two Democrats were corruptly bought off. 

On the 18th of December, 1855, after nearly two 
weeks had been spent in a fruitless effort to organize 
the House, John Letcher of Virginia proposed that all 
the members should resign, and new elections be held. 
This proposal was not made seriously, but rather as a 
protest against the deadlock. Joshua K. Giddings of 
Ohio chose to treat the proposition seriously, and on 
the 18th of December spoke of the Democrats as fol- 
lows : " These are the gentlemen who propose here to 
the majority of the House, that we shall resign and go 
home, if they will. The proposition is unfair. We 
are endeavoring to organize this House ; they are en- 
deavoring to prevent an organization. To illustrate 
my idea, I will remark that I am reminded of the 
criminal standing upon the gallows, the rope fastened 
to the beam over his head and around his neck, the 
drop on which he stands sustained by a single cord, 
which the sheriff stands ready with his hatchet to cut. 
'■ Now,' says the criminal to the sheriff, ' if you will 
resign, I will, and we will go home together, and appeal 
to the people.' Let me say to gentlemen, we are each 
of us now writing our biography with more rapidity 
than we generally imagine. Gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party, I say again, in your attempt to extend 
this sectional institution, you have called down the 
vengeance of the American people upon your heads. 
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The handwi'iting upon the wall has been seen and read 
of all men. Your history is written, and your doom 
is sealed; the sentence is pronounced against you, 
' depart, ye cursed ! ' I have already given my views 
upon Republicanism. They are expressed in the lan- 
guage of that immortal instrument the Declaration of 
Independence. That is the foundation of my Repub- 
licanism, as it is that of a vast majority of the Whigs 
and Know-Nothings of the North. You, gentlemen 
of the Democratic party, stand forth here denying this 
doctrine. You say men are not endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right of liberty. * * * 
I would to God I could proclaim to every slave in 
Virginia to-day — You have the right of self-defence, 
and when the master attempts to exercise the right of 
dominion over you, slay him as he would slay your- 
selves ! " (o) 

Here then the incendiary appeal in favor of a servile 
insurrection, which John Brown tried to carry out 
with arms in 1859, was openly made on the floor of 
Congress in 1855. 

That Giddings was either blinded by his fanaticism, 
or was a dishonest pettifogger, ba;ame clearly estab- 
lished a few weeks after he made this seditious speech. 
On the 18th of January, 1856, the House still being 
in the wrangle over the Speakership, Mr. Giddings 
took the floor, and advocated the adoption of the 
(a) Congressional Olobe, 1st Session, 34th Congress, p. 44, et sea. 
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plurality rule. Mr. Banks had -the largest number 
of votes of the several candidates. Giddings, who had 
bitterly opposed this rule in 1849, now, to help his 
candidate, as earnestly advocated it. 

He said : " We have but one precedent in the his- 
tory of the Government for our guidance. In 184:9 
this body found itself in the same condition for three 
weeks that it now finds itself in during almost seven 
weeks. There were then, as now, three parties in the 
House. No one party had sufficient numbers to decide 
the election. No one party now has sufficient numbers 
to elect." 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee rose to a question of- 
order. 

Mr. Giddings : "I do not blame the gentleman 
(Mr. Jones) for rising to a question of order. He 
then stood with the party which established a prece- 
dent which shall go down in all time to the condenma- 
tion of his party. I mean that under the circumstances, 
the Democratic party, as a party, in its caucus, speak- 
ing by a party organ, then declared the plurality rale 
to be the proper and only rule which could be adopted 
for the organizatioujof the House." 

Mr. Howell Cobb, " Mr. Clerk, the gentleman is 
mistaken." 

Mr. Giddings : " No, sir ; I stand upon the rec- 
ord. I have the record before me, and the gen- 
tleman must contradict that before he contradicts me. 
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I read from the Congressional Globe. ' The House 
had now ' says the record, ' reached the contingency 
contemplated in the proposition of Mr. Stanton. It 
had exhausted the three votings therein provided for, 
without a result, and had arrived at that point where, 
in fulfillment of an agreement entered into between 
the two parties, a Speaker was to be elected by a plu- 
rality vote.' Here, sir, stands the record. Now we 
stand precisely where we then stood . I do not know 
the number of times that we, on this side of the House, 
have endeavored to follow this established precedent 
that was then adopted. It was adopted by gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, and under it the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Cobb) himself was exalted 
to that chair. The Republican party stands ready to 
carry out that precedent now. The Republicans stand 
upon the great principle which was avowed by both of 
the great parties, Whigs and Democrats." 

Mr. Cobb : " I corrected the gentleman in a state- 
ment of fact. I rise now for the purpose of putting 
that statement correctly before the country in connec- 
tion with his remarks. He stated that the Democratic 
party had in 1849 adopted the plurality resolution in 
caucus. The truth is simply this : the plurality rule 
was adopted in caucus by the Whig party. When it 
was reported by the Committee of Conference of the 
two parties to the Democratic caucus, it was rejected 
there by a decided majority. And, if he • desires to 
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stand by the record, there was no man on the floor more 
violent or more denunciatory of the operation of the 
phirality rule than the gentleman from Ohio. My 
recollection is that he offered a substitute for it, which 
declared that it was wrong in principle, dangerous in 
its tendency, and ought not to be adopted." 

Mr. Griddings : " I only repeat what was said by a 
leading member of the Democratic party, the Hon. 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, on this floor, and in the 
presence of the gentleman from Georgia, and his party 
in this House. That gentleman sat silently in his seat 
when Mr. Stanton declared the plurality rule to have 
been agreed to by the Committee, and he did not 
deny it; no member of his party denied the fact. I 
call the attention of the country to the fact that in 
their caucus the Democratic party, as a party, agreed 
with the Whig party, as a party, that this should be 
the rule. I do not involve gentlemen; I only in- 
volve the Democratic party. I mean to pin it on that 
party." 

Mr. Edmundson: "Anybody who asserts that the 
Democratic party agreed to adopt the plurality rule, 
asserts what is not true." 

Mr. Orr : " I was present on the occasion to which 
I suppose reference is made; and I state distinctly 
that no such resolution as that referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was adopted by the Democratic 
caucus, either directly or indirectly." 
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Mr. Millson, and other members who had attended 
the Democratic caucus of 1849, made similar denials. 

Mr. Cobb : " Fortunately the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Stanton), although not a member of this 
House, is here, and I assert, without one word of 
conference with him, that he never intended to say 
before this House, nor did a single member of the 
House at that time so construe his language — that the 
Democratic party had adopted the plurality rule in 
caucus." 

At this point Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, referred to 
the Globe of 1849, and showed that the words put in 
Mr. Stanton's mouth by Mr. Giddings had not been 
used by him at all, but were words of the reporter 
distinctly employed in another connection. This rev- 
elation, so damaging to Mr. Giddings's character for 
fair dealing, was clinched by Mr. Letcher, who quoted 
from a speech made in the House by Mr. Giddings 
himself, in 1849, five days after the adoption of the 
plurality rule, in which he declared the "Whig party 
had forced the Vule upon the House. Having quoted 
the passage from Mr. Giddings's speech contradictory 
of himself, Mr. Letcher remarked : " Now, Sir, I sub- 
mit that whatever may have been the opinion of other 
people, it does not become the gentleman from Ohio 
to rise here in his place, and undertake to charge that 
the Democratic party adopted that rule, after he has 
sent out to the country and published a speech, revised 
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and printed in pamphlet form, in which he purports 
to give the facts as they occurred in 1849." 

Mr. Giddings: "I repeat what I said when I 
first rose, that the Democratic party in its caucus, 
speaking through its committee, did agree to the 
resohitiou." 

Mr. Edmundson: "I want to let the gentleman 
from Ohio know that he is asserting what is not true. 
I am stating facts within my own knowledge. The 
Democratic caucus voted down the resolution, and 
refused to adopt it. Now, any statement made in 
conflict with that, I say this from my own personal 
knowledge, is a statement which is not true, and he 
wlio makes it knows, at the time he is making it, that 
it is not true." 

Mr. Giddings : 

" ' Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble,' 

but do not come here to make any imputations upon 
me." 

Mr. Edmundson (advancing towards Mr. Giddings, 
who had sprung Shakespeare on him unexpectedly) : 
" I want to hear what the gentleman from Ohio is 
saying." 

Mr. Giddings : " Let gentlemen keep cool." 

Mr. Edmundson : " I will keep cool, if you will 
state the facts." 

At this point there were loud cries of " Order, 
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order," and much confusion and excitement in the 
hall. 

Mr. Cobb : " When the gentlemen from Ohio stated 
that the Democratic party had adopted as a party the 
plurality rule, I unhesitatingly denied that statement. 
"When he said that the resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Stanton, he read the language of Mr. Stanton to 
show that he made the statement to the House, and to 
the country, to that effect. I stated then that it was 
a misconstruction of the language of Mr. Stanton, and 
that it must have been so from the facts as they were. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I ask this House, and I put it to the 
candor of every man on this floor, if, at the time this 
declaration was made, it was not its understanding 
that the language quoted was the language of Mr. 
Stanton ? " 

Several members : " He so stated, expressly.'' 
Mr. Cobb : " I put it to the memory and candor of 
gentlemen here, if the gentleman from Ohio did not 
so intend it, then he made a charge against the party 
without any particle of ground to stand on. If he 
did intend it, it was an, effort to falsify the record 
on which he was standing. This language was the 
language of the reporter, giving an account of the 
proceedings of the day, and does not occur in connec- 
tion with Mr. Stanton's name at all. There is a vote 
intervening between the time when Mr. Stanton ad- 
dressed the House, and the remarks here made by the 
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reporter, which had no earthly connection with them 
whatever. "Where, then, is the point of the gentle- 
man's remarks when he charges me with sitting bj 
and allowing Mr. Stanton to state that the plurality 
proposition was the result of an agreement between 
the two parties, unless it be because he had put in Mr. 
Stanton's mouth the language of the reporter? I 
submit the facts to the House ; I shall not characterize 
them." 

Mr. Orr : " Since the debate commenced, Mr. Stan- 
ton has come within the limits of this hall. I have 
had an interview with him, and he has authorized me 
to state, that when the proposition to elect by plu- 
rality was presented to the Democratic caucus, it was 
almost unanimously rejected by them, and that when 
he offered the plurality resolution he did it upon his 
own individual responsibility." 

These crushing refutations of the charges of Mr. 
Giddings raise a strong doubt of his honesty in this 
matter. He was a sharp politician, and sought with- 
out regard to the means to elect Mr. Banks Speaker 
of the House. 

The Kuow-Nothings, recruited as were the Eepub- 
licans from the same parent stem of John Adams 
Federalism, were the allies of the Sectionalists led by 
Mr. Giddings in 1856. The folly of the Southern 
Know-Nothings in the great conflict over the Speaker- 
ship in the Thirty-fourth Congress was remarkable. 
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Some of them, like ZoUicoffer and Humphrey Mar- 
shall, were afterwards such violent Secessionists that 
they became Generals in the Confederate army. Even 
Henry Winter Davis was so much opposed to the 
Republican party at this time, and for several years 
after, that he denounced it as a miserable, useless 
faction, and sneeringly asked, " Why cumbers it the 
ground ?" Mr. ZoUicoffer, a Southern man, of no 
mean powers, with surprising inconsistency refused 
to vote for a Democratic candidate for Speaker when 
none other had the remotest chance to beat Banks, 
and at the same time inveighed against Mr. Campbell, 
a Pennsylvania Know-Nothing, for voting for Banks, 
and thereby aiding the Sectionalists iu opening the 
door for disunion and civil war. These men and 
their congeners in bigotry, like the blood-stained 
fanatic Lord George Gordon before them, strove to 
excite a religious war, and preached proscription of 
foreigners, and persecution of Catholics in the Ameri- 
can Congress. No union with slave-holders, was the 
platform of Joshua R. Giddings ; no-Popery, and no 
citizenship for foreigners, the platform of Henry Win- 
ter Davis. 

"I go against the Catholics," said Mr. Cullen of 
Delaware, during the same Speakership contest. " I 
never will support them. They are not fit to be sup- 
ported by Americans. The people of the State from 
which I come look upon them with abhorrence. A 
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Catholic priest, a short time ago, came among us. He 
was a stranger. He taught the doctrine of purgatory. 
After he had proclaimed that doctrine, an honorable 
gentleman of the State of Delaware, and who at the 
last election ran for Governor on the same ticket with 
myself, declared that he ought to be egged ! I vote 
against the Catholics !" 

Mr. Dowdell, of Alabama : " I am exceedingly 
pained at the spectacle which has been presented to- 
night. When Eome was burning, Nero was fiddling 
and dancing. Now, sir, we are standing upon a slum- 
bering volcano. Upon our borders in the common 
territory of this country, our people are marshalling 
their forces to try the great question whether they are 
able to govern themselves, it may be with rifles in 
their hands. I have been reminded by the ludicrous 
scenes witnessed here of a parallel to be found in a 
book entitled, ' Georgia Scenes.' Ned Brace, the hero 
of the story, happened to be in a city during the prev- 
alence of a great fire, the flames in red volumes were 
rising higher and higher each moment, the people 
were running to and fro in great consternation, women 
and children were screaming through the streets, and 
the midnight fire-bells were sending out their rapid 
and startling sounds, when Ned quietly took his posi- 
tion on the sidewalk. About this time af large old 
man, nearly out of breath, came running by in great 
haste, whose home was threatened with destruction 
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perhaps, and was abruptly stopped by Ned with the 
interrogatory : ' Sir, can you tell me where I can find 
Peleg Q. C. Stone ? ' ' Damn Peleg Q. C. Stone, my 
house is on fire ; ' was the impatient reply. Now, sir, 
while the fire of civil war is threatening to be kindled 
upon our borders, questions are propounded here quite 
as impertinent at this time of danger, and calculated 
to provoke similar impatience, if not a similar reply. 
I have no fear that any party in this country opposed 
to religious liberty will ever be strong enough to con- 
trol its legislation." 

Mr. Paine, of North Carolina : " I ask whether any 
gentleman in this House is willing to see the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the Congress of the 
United States, in the hands of the Roman Catholics of 
this country ? This is a matter which enters into the 
private feelings, however unwilling members may be 
to expose it. These very gentlemen themselves would 
not trust the government of the country and Congress 
in the bands of Roman Catholics." 

Mr. Valk, of New York : " The honorable gentle- 
man fi-om Alabama (Mr. Dowdell) took occasion to 
draw the attention of the House to the once living 
embodiment of that portrait on my right — that of La 
Fayette. I frankly and freely do honor to his memory. 
But the gentleman forgets one remark which fell from 
the lips of that man when living. He said : ' If ever 
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the liberties of this country are destroyed it will be by 
Catholic priests.' " 

Mr. Bowie of Maryland : " Sparks says that is a 
lie." 

At this point Mr. Kelly tried to get the floor to 
repel the furious assaults of the Know-Nothings upon 
his church, of which the preceding extracts are bu' a 
few specimens. 

Mr. Kelly : " I should like to explain my vote." 

The Clerk : " The clerk would remind the gentle- 
man from New York that it is too late. He can pro- 
ceed, however, if no objection is made." ' There were 
loud cries of " object !" 

Mr. Kelly : " Does the Clerk decide that I am not 
in order ?" 

The Clerk : " The Clerk makes no decision." 

Mr. Pennington : " I move that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kelly) have leave to explain his vote, 
and I do so because the gentleman is a Catholic, and 
the only one I believe of that faith upon this floor. I 
think that under the circumstances it would be only 
common courtesy to hear him." Loud cries of " Hear 
him." 

Mr. Bowie : " Hear him ; he is the only Catholic 
here." 

Mr. Washburn : " I will yield to the gentleman for 
ten minutes." Mr. Kelly, without previous prepara- 
tion, now proceeded to make his second speech in the 
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House, January 9, 1856, his first haviog been de- 
livered December 19, 1855, in reply to Mr. Whitney, 
a New Tork Know-Nothing. 

Mr. Kelly : " I am aware, Mr. Clerk, that it is very 
improper to bring religious matters into legislative 
business at all ; but when I hear such remarks as have 
fallen from the intelligent gentleman who has just 
spoken, I feel that it becomes me, as a member of the 
religions body which the gentleman has been assail- 
ing, to say something, at least, in its defense. 

" The accusation is made here that the Catholic re- 
ligion is dangerous to the institutions of this Republic. 
Sir, no man possessed of any intelligence would give 
any weight to a charge of that sort. When have 
the Catholic clergy urged their flocks to support par- 
ticular individuals for office? When have they from 
their pulpits urged their congregations to support par- 
ticular measures, or to vote for particular men ? There 
is not in the history of this country an instance in 
which the Catholic clergy have so acted. But can the 
same be said of other religious denominations in this 
country ? In the Eastern portion of the Union you 
will frequently find ministers from their pulpits invok- 
ing their flocks to vote for measures which interest 
them, and the section of the Union to which they be- 
long. Now, Mr. Clerk, I am a Catholic, and I love 
this Union. I defy any man in this Congress to say 
that he is a better citizen, or more devoted to the true 
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interests of this Union than I am. This is not only- 
ray sentiment, but it is the sentiment of the religions 
body to which I belong. It is the sentiment of our 
priesthood. 

" I let the accusation that the Catholic religion is 
dangerous to our beloved country, go for what it is 
worth; for I am satisfied that no sane man would 
make such an assertion. But this charge has been fre- 
quently made since we first met here. When my col- 
league, Mr. Valk, made several charges against the 
Catholic religion, I had not an opportunity to say one 
word in reply ; but, sir, I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman from Long Island, a man of intelligence and a 
Christian, as I take him to be, should rise upon 
this floor, and denounce his fellow Christians be- 
cause he diflers with them in opinion upon religious 
questions." Mr. Yalk, who had indulged in such 
denunciation, nevertheless, made a denial at this 
point. 

Mr. Kelly : " The gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. Paine, asks, would you like to see this Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Catholic people ? Suppose 
that it was in the hands of the Catholic people, have 
the Catholic people of this Union ever been false to 
its true interests ? Why, sir, look at the early history 
of our country, and look to that State which borders 
upon this District. A Catholic community existed 
there, which extended a liberality to all other religions 
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that could not be found in other colonies at that time. 
While Calvertj Lord Baltimore, was founding a free 
colony there, religious persecution was going on in 
other colonies ; and when people were persecuted in 
other colonies, where did they go that they might wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences ? They came to the Catholic colony of Mary- 
land. These are the Catholic people to whom the 
honorable gentleman from Alabama has referred. 
Such, sir, is the history of the Catholics in this country, 
and such has it ever been. These people when they 
leave their homes in Germany, in Ireland, or in what- 
ever country they may be found, and come here, it 
is to make this country their home. They imbibe the 
spirit of true patriotism before they leave the Old 
Woi'ld! They come here with their parents, 
brethren, and friends, because here they can enjoy 
their liberty. And tell me, sir, is not the assertion, 
that they are inimical to your liberties unfounded? 
Are not the people who make it blinded by preju- 
dice and bigotry ? Why, sir, foreigners have always 
composed a large portion of the army of the country. 
They have fought side by side with our native-bom 
citizens in every battle that has been fonght from the 
earliest period of our existence as a nation, down to 
the present time. They have been working in a con- 
moQ cause to promote common objects — the blessings 
and prosperity of this Union. Let me say to this 
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House, if they come not here with wealth, they come 
with willing hands to work and earn their bread upon 
your public works, from their very commencement to 
their completio j. How could your great public works 
have been constructed without these men ?" 

The Know-Nothings, not liking Kelly's argument, 
at this point made a determined effort to cut him off. 

Mr. Russell Sage, of New York : " I move that this 
House do now proceed to vote for Speaker, and upon 
that motion I demand the previous question." 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama : " I hope the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Kelly, wiJl be allowed to proceed 
with his explanation." 

Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana : " I hope Mr. KeUy will 
be allowed to proceed by unanimous consent." 

Several members objected. 

Mr. Leiter, of Ohio : " I appeal to the House 
to withdraw all objection, and allow the gentleman 
from New York to go on with his speech." Objec- 
tion was again made. 

Mr. Kelly : " I do not care about proceeding further. 
I wished to deny the charges made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Paine, and by the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Valk, and having done that 
I am satisfied to let the matter rest for the present."(o) 

Mr. Kelly, had he not been cut off by objections, 

intended to read the letter of La Fayette, written 

(a) Cong. Globe, 1855-56, Thirty-first Congress, 1st Session, 
pp. 191, et seg. 
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from Paris in 1829 to a Protestant citizen of New 
York, whose gnest the old patriot had been during 
his last visit to this country. This letter Mr. Yalk 
had grossly perverted. At the earliest opportunity 
during that session Mr. Kelly replied to Mr. Yalk 
and Mr. Smith, and read the La Fayette letter. The 
sentences in it which Mr. Valk had so garbled were 
in reality as follows : — " But I must be permitted to 
assure you that the fears which in your patriotic zeal 
you seem to entertain, that if ever the liberty of the 
United States is destroyed it will be by Romish priests, 
are certainly- without any shadow of foundation what- 
ever. An intimate acquaintance of more than half 
a century with the prominent and influential priests 
and members of that Church, both in England and 
America, warrant me in assuring you that you need 
entertain no apprehension of danger to your republi- 
can institutions from that quarter." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KNOW-NOTHINGS JOIN EEPUBLIOANS TO ELECT BANKS 

SEWARD BECOMES LEADEE SKETCH OF HIM 

DEFEAT OF THE DEMOCKATIO PAKTY CAUSES OF 

IT FREQUENT FIST-FIGHTS BETWEEN MEMBERS 

DRUNKENNESS AND ROWDYISM IN CONGRESS — ANGEY 

DISPUTE BETWEEN KELLY AND MARSHALL KELLy's 

POPULARITY IN THE HOUSE HIS RELATIONS WITH 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

In the last chapter the strange spectacle was pre- 
sented of Southern Know-Nothings, while declaring 
their opposition to the Abolitionists, actually aiding 
*hem to elect a Speaker, and offering as an excuse for 
their conduct the dread that the Catholic Church 
might obtain control of the Government ! The Demo- 
cratic caucus had adopted a resolution denouncing the 
enemies of civil and religious liberty. Humphrey 
Marshall and the Southern Know-Nothings declared 
this was an insult to them, and not only Marshall, 
but Cox of Kentucky, and ZoUicoffer and Etlieridge 
assigned the same cause as presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to their voting for any Democrat for Speaker. 
The Know-Nothings and Abolitionists, having nothing 
in common, united to overthrow the party of the 
Constitution, the former to prevent the Catholics 
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from seizing the Government, the latter to get rid 
of slavery. This ridiculous pretext of the Knovf- 
Nothings concerning the political ambition of the 
Catholic Church was most effectively answered by 
the fact that out of the whole 234 members of the 
House, and 7 Territorial Delegates, John Kelly was the 
only Catholic in the Thirty-fourth Congress. Mr. 
Kelly declared truly that no sane man would offer 
such an insult to the intelligence of the country, as a 
justification for his conduct, but Davis of Maryland, 
CuUen of Delaware, Whitney of New York, and other 
proscriptionists were wedded to their idols, and in or- 
der to strike down an imaginary enemy, they became 
the tools of a real one. 

For nine weeks the gtubborn contest continued. 
The country, from one end to another, was roused to 
feverish excitement. It was the first time the Repub- 
lican party had shown front in a National contest. 
Ever since the Seward-Fillmore quarrel had led to the 
overthrow of the Whig party in 1853, the Freesoilers 
had been a heterogeneous mass of the Northern popu- 
lation, unorganized, and with no common object in 
view. Mr. Seward keenly felt that success in the pres- 
ent struggle for the Speakership was vital to the per- 
petuity of the Republican party. He summoned to 
Washington his ablest friends, Thurlow Weed, Horace 
Greeley and James Watson Webb. These four famous 
leaders soon organized their followers in the House 
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into a compact body. Mr. Zollicoffer, who subse- 
quently became a Secessionist, and fell in battle as a 
Confederate General, characterized them by name on 
the floor of the House as the chiefs of the lobby. In 
the course of a speech on the 20th of December, in 
which he declared, with a short-sightedness unworthy 
of so clever a man, that he would not vote for a Demo- 
crat against Banks, Zollicoffer said : " I see here a great 
organization, numbering from one hundred and four 
to one hundred and six members, who are stead- 
ily voting for Mr. Banks. Whilst I have reason 
to believe that the great lobby spirits who con- 
trol that organization are Greeley and Seward, 
and Weed and Webb, men of intellect and 
power at the North, who are as bitterly opposed to the 
American party as they are to the Democratic party, 
I do, upon my conscience, believe that there are gen- 
tlemen voting for Mr. Banks, from day to day, who do 
not belong to the Abolition, or, as they style them- 
selves, the Republican organization. For example, I 
cite the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Campbell), 
at whose position, as he announced it here the other 
day, I was surprised. He says he is an American, and 
he spurned the idea that the American party at the 
North were identified with the Freesoilers of the 
North; and yet he casts his vote steadily against a 
conservative National American of his own State, and 
gives it to Mr. Banks, a Free Soil Democrat, who has 
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aSfiliated, as his record clearly shows, with the most 
ultra and violent Freesoil and Abolition factions." 

The Capitol was alive with intrigues and with in- 
triguers from every part of the country. The leaders 
retired to the Committee rooms day by day, and night 
by night, and runners kept them constantly informed 
of the movements of their adversaries. Counter- 
movements followed, and new plans succeeded each 
other on every side without avail. It was an interest- 
ing moment for the historian ; the events of the hour 
were big with the fate of the country. Federalism 
and Democracy were once more, as in the year 1801, 
locked in a death-struggle. Then, as now, it was the 
party of the Constitution against the party of Cen- 
tralization. The Know-Nothings held the balance of 
power, and of course the followers of the man who 
wrote his own epitaph in these words, " Author of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the Statutes 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom," had nothing to 
expect from that pestilent band of bigots. Sprung 
from the same parent stem of John Adams Federal- 
ism, Joshua R. Griddings and his Abolitionists, and 
Henry "Winter Davis and his Know-Nothings, were 
natural allies against the disciples of Jefferson. 

Seward, Weed and Greeley, to their credit be it 
recorded, having led the anti-Know-JSothing branch 
of the Whig party in New York, were not personally 
influential with members of the American party in 
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Congress. But the Republican leaders were men of 
varied resources, and Thurlow Weed, the Whig War- 
wick, was equal to any emergency. The fierce phil- 
ippics of Henry A. Wise against the Know-Nothings 
in the memorable Virginia campaign just closed, and 
the tremendous blows which Alexander H, Stephens 
had dealt the party of dark lanterns in his then recent 
Georgia campaign, were artfully spread abroad among 
the proscriptionists in Congress, and the bitterness of 
their defeat in both those States added to the chagrin 
which the unanswerable arraignments of Wise and 
Stephens excited among them. The resolutions of the 
Democratic caucus, especially the one denouncing the 
enemies of civil and religious liberty, and the alleged 
contradictory constructions placed upon the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill by Northern and Southern Democrats, 
were also used by the Seward men as electioneering 
appeals for Mr. Banks. In one or two Democratic 
quarters the Republican leaders were strongly sus- 
pected of employing corrupt appliances. 

The great anti-Know-Nothing speech of Alexander 
H. Stephens at Augusta, largely quoted from in a 
former chapter of this book, was now being used by 
the Republicans to increase Know-Nothing enmity to 
the Democrats. On his part Mr. Stephens was a tower 
of strength to the Administration men in the House. 
He appreciated the magnitude of the struggle, and was 
indefatigable in his attempts to defeat the Republican 
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and Know-Nothing alliance. He rejoiced at the prom- 
inetce which the Eepublican leaders were giving to 
the yietory over Know-Nothingism in his own State. 
"I think," he said in a letter to his brother, "the 
Georgia election is more talked of than that of any 
other State in the Union ."(«) 

Lewis Cass, Stephen A. Douglas, C. C. Clay, K. M. 
T. Hunter, Judah P. Benjamin, and other Democratic 
Senators, were in f reqaent consultation with Alexander 
H. Stephens, John Kelly, Howell Cobb, James L. On-, 
William A. Richardson, and other Democratic mem- 
bers of the House. The relative strength of the two 
leading parties in the House, seventy-tour Democrats 
and one hundred and four Republicans, was the sub- 
ject of anxious thought, and all at length saw that Mj. 
Richardson, the caucus nominee of the Democrats, could 
not be elected. He was, therefore, dropped, and James 
L. Orr substituted as the Democratic candidate. As 
week after week elapsed, it became evident that the 
dead-lock could only be broken by the abandonment of 
a straight party man by the Democrats. Even then 
no election was likely to take place' unless the plurality 
rule should be adopted. About ten days before the 
end of the contest, as alluded to already, a private con- 
sultation took place between Mr. Stephens, Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Orr, and Mr. Cobb, at which the nomination of 
"William Aiken of South Carolina was decided upon 
(o) Life of A. H. Stephens. Johnston and Browne, p. 299. 
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as that of the only available candidate against Banks. 
But ill order to render this movemont effective, the ut- 
most secrecy was necessary until the time should have 
come to bring out the uew candidate. This plan origi- 
nated with Mr. Stephens. Mr. Kelly entered heart- 
ily into it. To him was assigned the important duty 
as a Northern Democrat of putting Mr. Aiken iu 
nomination. He was only to do this, when Banks's 
election should appear imminent, or after the plurality 
rule had been adopted, with Orr still running against 
Banks. The nomination was not to be enforced by 
any set speech on the part of the mover, which might 
show design and premeditation, but was to be made as 
if on the impulse of the moment, and as the sudden act 
of an individual who had given up all hope for Orr, 
and now named Aiken as a sort of dernier resort to 
beat Banks. 

It showed that the Democratic leaders reposed extra- 
ordinary confidence in Kelly's coolness, tact and good 
judgment, that he should have been selected to initiate 
this most delicate parliamentary move. Mr. Orr had 
agreed to withdraw at the proper moment in Aiken's 
favor. In the meantime Mr. Stephens was to manage 
the preliminary strategy necessary to put the train of 
affairs in motion. He sounded various members in 
casual conversation, and found men of the most oppo- 
site views quite favorable to Aiken, as a compromise 
candidate against Banks. At length, February first. 
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when it seemed probable that Banks would be elected, 
and at the right moment, with admirable brevity and 
effect, John Kelly rose and nominated Aiken. But 
before Orr could get the floor to withdraw in favor of 
Mr. Kelly's nominee, Williamson K. W. Cobb, of Ala- 
bama, who had found members who were in the secret 
predicting that Aiken would win, now sprang up and 
in a cut-and-dried-speech, and with a great parade of 
theatrical language, declared that the time had arrived 
to name the winning man, that he had the pleasure of 
offering an olive-branch to all those who opposed the 
Republicans, and after giving everybody to know that 
he was about to announce a grand parliamentary stroke 
on the part of the Democrats, he nominated William 
Aiken of South Carolina. The effect of that supreme- 
ly ill-timed speech was to drive off votes which Mr. 
Aiken would have otherwise won, for as soon as it 
dawned upon the Whigs and Know-Nothings, who had 
not gone over to Banks, that the latest move was a 
Democratic " olive-branch," a sufficient number of 
them reconsidered their intention to vote for Aiken, 
and Banks was elected Speaker the next day, under 
the operation of that extra-constitutional device — the 
plurality rule. 

The votes of John Hickman and David Barclay, 
two Democrats from Pennsylvania, were not given on 
the final ballot to the candidate supported by the 
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Democratic side of the House. They were much 
censured for their course. 

The Congressional Globe contains the following : 

"House of Eepresentatives, Friday, February 1, 
1856. 

Mr. Ball. I offer the following resolutions, and upon 
it I demand the previous 'question : 

Resolved, That Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, be, and he is hereby declared Speaker of this 
House for the Thirty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. Kelly. I desire to offer a substitute for that 
resolution. 

The Clerk. It is not in order to do so now, as the 
previous question has been demanded. 

Mr. Kelly. Then I give notice, that if the pending 
resolution is voted down, I shall hereafter offer the 
following : 

Resolved, That William Aiken, of South Carolina, 
be, and he is hereby elected Speaker of this House, for 
the Thirty-fourth Congress." 

The resolution declaring Banks the Speaker was 
lost by 102 ayes to 115 noes. Then, before Mr. Kelly 
could obtain the floor to name Mr. Aiken, Williamson 
R. W. Cobb made his fatal olive-branch speech in favor 
of Aiken, and Mr. Washbume of Illinois moved to 
lay " that olive branch on the table." The House by 
a vote of 98 to 117 refused to table the resolution. 
The main question of declaring Aiken Speaker was 
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then put and lost, ajes 103, noes 110. It will be ob- 
served that the vote for Aiken was larger than that for 
Banks. Banks 102 to 115 ; Aiken 103 to 110. Mr. 
Kelly would have had the honor of naming the Speaker 
but for the precipitancy of Mr. W. R. W. Cobb. The 
plurality rule, a device of doubtful constitutionality, was 
adopted the next day, February 2d, and Banks was 
elected. The following was the vote : Banks 103 ; 
Aiken 100 ; Fuller 6 ; CaropbelU ; Wellsl. If Henry 
Winter Davis and the other five Know-Nothings who 
voted for Fuller, or even three of them, had supported 
Mr. Aiken, Ids election would have taken place. 
Or if only two of those Know-Nothings, and the 
two Democratic back-sliders, Hickman and Barclay, 
had voted for Aiken, the'defeat of Banks, and election 
of the Democratic candidate, in this momentous na- 
tional contest would have resulted. 

" After a prolonged struggle," says Mr. Blaine in 
his Twenty Years of Congress, " Jfathaniel P. Banks 
was chosen Speaker over William' Aiken. It was a 
significant circumstance, noted at the time, that the 
successful candidate came from Massachusetts, and the 
defeated one from South Carolina. It was a still more 
ominous fact that Banks was chosen by votes wholly 
from the free States, and that every vote from the slave 
States was given to Mr. Aiken, except that of Mr. 
Cullen of Delaware, and that of Henry Winter Davis 
of Maryland, who declined to vote for either candidate. 
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It was the first instance in the history of the Govern- 
ment in which a candidate for Speaker had been cho- 
sen without support from both sections. It was a 
distinctive victory of the free States over the consoli- 
dated power of the slave States. It marked an 
epoch."(a) If William H. Seward and Thurlow Weed 
were here to explain this '•distinctive victory," as Mr. 
Blaine calls it, they might, if they were in a confessing 
mood, call the thing by another name. 

It is certain that votes were thrown away on nomi- 
nal candidates, and some even were given for Mr. 
Banks which belonged rightfully to Mr, Aiken. The 
members who cast those votes not only failed to reflect 
the sentiments of their constituencies, but in some 
cases openly defied and misrepresented the will of the 
voters to whom they owed their seats. Why these 
men betrayed the Democratic party in the memorable 
parliamentary battle which, as Mr. Blaine says " mark- 
ed an epoch," will perhaps forever remain one of the 
mysteries of the lobby of that eventful Thirty-fourth 
Congress. 

John Kelly, Howard Cobb and others strongly sus- 
pected that corrupt appliances were at work. 

Mr. Stephens, in a letter to his brother Linton Ste- 
phens, February Ist, 1856, said: " But for a faux pas 

on the part of that fool , I think we should have 

made Aiken Speaker to-day. I had set the programme 
(o) Twenty Years of Congress, vol. i, p. 122. 
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for it about ten days ago. My plan was this : after the 
plurality rule should have been adopted (which I had 
all along believed after a while would be), and two bal- 
lots should have been had under it, if the Southern 
Know-Nothings should not indicate a purpose to go 
over to Orr to prevent Banks's election (which I did 
not much expect them to do), then Aiken was to be 
put in nomination on the floor, Orr to decline, and let 
the last vote be between Aiken and Banks. From my 
knowledge of the House, its present tone and temper, 
knowledge of Aiken and the estimation he was held 
in by several of the scatterers, I believed he would beat 
Banks. This I communicated to a few, and a few only. 
I gave Cobb, of Georgia, my idea ; he was struck with 
it, and communicated it to a few others. It took finely. 
I sounded some of the "Western Know-Nothings, — 
Marshall and others, — and found that they could be 
brought into it. I said nothing of my plan, but sim- 
ply asked carelessly how Aiken would do. I found 
that he would do for them. But after his name began 
to be talked of, he got so popular in the minds of many 

that C , a fool, plugged the melon before it was 

ripe. If we had then been under the pressure of the 
plurality rule, and the choice between him and Banks, 
he would have been elected,' sure as fate, in my opin- 
ion." (a) 

In conversations with the writer of this memoir, 
W Life of A. H. Stephens. Johnston and Browne, p. 306. 
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and in letters to him on the subject, Mr. Stephens often 
spoke of Mr. Kelly's conduct during this first great 
struggle between the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties in the House of Eepresentatives, as truly admirable 
and patriotic. " Mr. Kelly," said he, " never hounded 
on anybody against the South, but was one of the few 
Northern Democrats who then stood firmly by us, in 
defense of our Constitutional rights against the assaults 
of Republicans and Know-Nothings, who had fomied 
an unholy alliance against us." The present writer 
has sometimes read, with surprise, attacks on Mr. Kelly 
in Southern newspapers of respectability and standing, 
such as the Baltimore Sun and Atlanta Constitution, 
which only could be ascribed to insufficient informa- 
tion on the part of the writers, or perhaps they unin- 
tentionally erred in accepting the scurrilous caricatures 
of Puck, and other Gerrymanders, for the real John 
Kelly. 

Mr. Banks appointed the standing Committees of 
the House in the interest of the ultra wing of the 
Republican party, of which William H. Seward and 
Joshua R. Giddings were the leaders. M. Seward 
was at length at the head of a great organization, with 
the immense power of the popular branch of Congress 
at his back, and no other man in American politics 
ever made more of his opportunities. Five years be- 
fore he had been rudely jostled from his dream of 
ambition by the death of President Taylor, to whose 
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friendship for him he was indebted for his elevation to 
leadership in the Whig party in 1849. That event 
had been rendered possible in consequence of the dis- 
astrous feuds in the Democratic party of New York 
in 1818. While Hunkers and Barnburners fought, 
the Whigs captured the Legislature of New York, by 
which a Senator in Congress was to be chosen. Mr. 
Seward was elected Senator. His political sagacity 
soon enabled him to grasp tbe situation. Deeming it 
certain that whoever might control the Administration 
patronage, whether Senator or not, would control the 
politics of New York, he went to Washington, and 
paid assiduous court to that dashing Virginian, Wil- 
liam Eallard Preston, Secretary of the Navy, to whom 
President Taylor was more attached than to any other 
member of his Cabinet. As a charmer Mr. Seward 
had few equals. He was addicted to aphorisms, and 
studied hon mots with the diligence of Sheridan. His 
affectation of philosophy was set off by good manners 
and easy address. He had been a school-master in 
Georgia, and had at his command a fund of South-ot- 
Potomac reminiscences, saws, and anecdotes. In the 
"company of William Eallard Preston he was never so 
happy as when expatiating over the types, and modes, 
and fascinations of Southern society. The Tazewells, 
Randolphs, Gastons, Lowndes, Calhouns, Crawfords, 
Forsyths, Lumpkins, and other famous Cavaliers, were 
all names familiar on Mr. Seward's lips as household 
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words. It did not take him long to win Preston, and 
that gentleman soon addressed himself to the task . of 
winning over the President to the side of Mr. Seward. 
But Vice-President Fillmore was Seward's bitterest 
enemy, and Taylor's confidence was of slower growth 
than Preston's. Fierce sectional passions upon the sub- 
ject of slavery were already raging between the North 
and South, and the old hero of Buena Vista desired to 
allay those passions, and render his Administration the 
era of pacification. Pledges were finally exacted and 
given, James Watson Webb representing Mr. Seward, 
and Secretary Preston representing the President, and 
the patronage of the Administration in New York was 
placed at Mr. Seward's disposal ; in consideration of 
which that wily diplomat entered into engagements to 
take no part in the Senate of the United States in the 
Abolition agitation, but to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion and compromise at Washington. He had been 
elected Senator to succeed a Democrat. Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay and John J. Crittenden, and the other 
leading Whigs in the Senate and House, were friends 
of Mr. Fillmore, and unalterably opposed to Seward's 
recognition by Taylor, upon any terms, as leader of 
the Administration party in New York. Angry con- 
troversies took place in Administration circles. A 
breach occurred between the President and Vice- 
President, and their social relations were broken off. 
Preston had acquired complete personal ascendency 
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over Taylor, and the old soldier became a violent parti- 
san of Mr. Seward. The Senator from New York 
was now recognized as the real leader of the Whig 
party, and wielded the Administration lash with exas- 
perating indifference to the powerful men arrayed on 
the side of Mr. Fillmore. Alienations took place be- 
tween life-long friends, and many of the great Whig 
statesmen were not even on speaking terms. The 
Whig party was rent in twain. 

Mr. Blaine has recently discussed some of the poli- 
tical events of this period of American Jiistory, in his 
valuable work " Twenty Years of Congress," but in 
assigning causes for the destruction of the Whig party, 
he has strangely overlooked this portentous quarrel, 
provoked by Seward, which was the underlying cause, 
— the causa oa/usans, — of the dissolution and utter ex- 
tinction of that celebrated party. 

On the llth of March, 1850, Mr. Seward, unmind- 
ful of his pledges to William Ballard Preston, made a 
violent Abolition speech in the Senate. The Georgia 
schoolmaster has outwitted the Secretary of the Navy. 
Charles Francis Adams, in his memorial address at 
Albany on Mr. Seward, stated that he was aware of the 
" agreement," as he called it, between the Auburn 
statesman and Taylor's Administration, but he must 
have been ignorant of its real terms, for a descendant 
of two Presidents would scarcely have regarded the 
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violation of voluntary pledges as a fit topic for glowing 
eulogy. 

And now in that month of March, 1550, William 
H. Seward was at the height of power. In all human 
probability he would be next President of the United 
States. Short-lived triumph. The summer of his 
glory was soon overcast with stormy portents. "Within 
four little months Zachary Taylor lay dead in the 
White House, and Fillmore, Seward's dearest foe, was 
President. The downfall of the Whig party soon fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Seward and Winfield Scott sat amid 
its ruins. It was about this time that Daniel Webster 
said to his friend Peter Harvey of Boston : " One of 
the convictions of my mind, and it is very strong, it 
that the people of the United States will never entruss 
their destinies, and the administration of their govern- 
ment, to the hands of William H. Seward and his 
associates."'"' 

But Mr. Webster, perhaps, underestimated the char- 
acter of Mr. Seward. In 1856, upon the election of 
Nathaniel P. Banks as Speaker of the House of Kep- 
resentatives, the distinguished New York Senator 
became titular primate of a new and more powerful 
organization than the Whig party ever had been in its 
palmiest days. England is governed by Cabinet Min- 
isters with seats in Parliament ; the United States by 
standing Committees of the Senate and House of Eep- 

(a) Reminiscence) of Daniel Webster, by Peter Harvey, p. 300. 
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resentatives, by whom legislation is initiated, secretly 
formulated, and then carried through both Houses by 
aid of caucus management, and under the whip and 
spur of imperious majorities. This vast enginery Mr. 
Seward now commanded through Speaker Banks in the 
House of Kepresentatives. He had admirable lieuten- 
ants. Banks was a fair Speaker in his rulings, and not 
a sticker over non-essentials, but in everything that se- 
riously affected the welfare of the Kepublican party, he 
was an aggressive and tenacious partisan. The astute 
Thurlow Weed was even a shrewder politician than 
Mr. Seward himself ; and Horace Greeley, adopting the 
maxim of Daniel O'Connell — that agitation is the life of 
every cause— employed his unrivaled editorial pen in the 
anti-slavery crusade, now fairly inaugurated through- 
out the Northern States. Yet with all his great ad- 
vantages and skill as an organizer, Mr. Seward could 
not have carried the Republican party to victory, had 
not some of the leaders of the Democratic party, during 
the last five years of their ascendency at Washington, 
wilfully neglected their opportunities, and given to 
tlieir more vigilant opponents the vantage ground in 
the collision of forces on the floor of Congress. 

Daring the latter days of the Pierce administration, 
and the whole of that of Buchanan, measures of great 
national importance were defeated through the culpa- 
ble negligence of a few Southern Democrats. North- 
ern Eepresentatives who stood by the South in 
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defense of its constitutional rights, bitterly complained 
of this neglect on the part of those who were so deeply 
interested. These Northern men, like Mr. Kelly and 
Horace F. Clark, had to brave a false but growing 
public opinion at the North, on account of their heroic 
devotion to what they deemed the line of duty, espe- 
cially on the great Territorial questions, over which 
the Union was being shaken to its foundations. 
They had, therefore, the right to expect corresponding 
earnestness on the part of all their fellow Democrats 
of the South. To hold to Jeffersonian, strict construc- 
tion opinions was then becoming extremely unpopular 
at the North, and involved sacrifices that threatened to 
blight their political prospects. To maintain similar 
opinions at the South was a wholly different matter. 
Everybody there believed in the State-rights doctrine, 
and public men were carried smoothly on with the 
current in defending measures of administration. 

Mr. Kelly observed some things which he could not 
but regard with pain during the Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-fifth Congresses, for they were pregnant with 
ill-omens for the country, and to a man of his perspi- 
cacious brain they must have foreboded those disasters 
to the Democratic party which ere long overtook it. 
There was an incapacity for affairs on the part of a few 
Southern Representatives, and a proneness to intemper- 
ance among quite a number of otherwise excellent 
men from the same section. It was a bad symptom of 
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the distempered state of the Democratic party to find 
many of itsEepreeentatives frequently, and inexcusably, 
absent from their seats when test votes were about to 
be takeD, fraught with vital interest to the South, and 
decisive of great national policies. The fault was more 
grievous, when the absentees, as was often the case, 
would have been able to change the result by being 
present and voting. This was attributable in some meas- 
ure to inexperience, and want of training for public life. 
Some there were who were addicted to pleasure par- 
ties, frequently went home to their families, and enter- 
tained fanciful ideas respecting the duties devolving on 
gentlemen in society. That they were honorable men 
who would not stoop to disreputable conduct, no one 
who knew them can for a moment doubt. Indeed 
their integrity bore reireshing contrast to the looser 
morality so often to be encountered in a later political 
generation. The trouble simply was that these men 
were impracticables, and out of place in the Halls of 
Congress during the stormy days of 1855-60. They 
talked politics in the parlor and bar-room, and neg- 
lected their duties in the House and Senate. John 
Randolph, in his Hudibrastic vein, scores a similar class 
that flourished in Virginia in 1831 : " We hug our 
lousy cloaks around us, take another chaw of tvbhacker, 
float the room with nastiness, or ruin the grate and 
fire-irons, where they happen not to be rusty, and try 
conclusions upon constitutional points.''^) 

(o) Garland's Life of John Randolph, vol. II., p. 345. 
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But a still greater evil was intemperance. The Hole- 
in-the-Wall, in the House of Eepresentatives, was the 
downward path to irretrievable ruin, where many a 
noble fellow of genius and promise drowned his facul- 
ties in rum, when his country most needed his services. 
While the Democrats and Eepublicans were in a 
deadly struggle on the floor of the House over ques- 
tions involving the destinies of the Union, and the 
lives and fortunes of millions of human beings, the 
tipplers were in the bar-room drinking, or on the sofas 
of the lobby dozing in their cups. A vote is wanting 
to carry an imperiled measure to victory, — the ine- 
briate is lifted into a sitting posture, dragged to the 
floor, and bid to vote aye, or no, provided he is there to 
mumble out the word. Too often he is absent, having 
been carried off to his lodgings in a state of drunken 
imbecility. John Quincy Adams, in his Memoirs, 
inveighs savagely against this melancholy vice, as the 
besetting sin of an earlier day ; and Alexander H. 
Stephens, in his private letters to his brother, Judge 
Linton Stephens, pours out indignant lamentations 
over the same disgraceful spectacle at the period un- 
der review. 

" One vote against us," writes Mr. Stephens to his 
brother,- August 23, 1856, on the loss of an important 
bill. " Seven more Southern men absent than North- 
em. If our men had stayed, we should have been 
triumphant to-day. On several votes we lost two to 
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three Southern men who were too drunk to be brought 
in."(«) Again, February 6, 1858, he says : " I have 
been more provoked at the course of Southern men on 
this Kansas question from the beginning than upon 
any other subject in my public career. I mean their 
culpable negligence."'*' He informs his brother that 
thirteen Southern Democrats were absent March 11, 
1858, when an important vote was taken, and the 
Republicans prevailed. " Had the thirteen been pres- 
ent we should have saved the question. How shame- 
fully the South is represented ! Some of the Southern 
men were too drunk to be got into the House.* * Have 
we any future but miserable petty squabbles, parties, 
factions, and fragments of organizations, led on by 
contemptible drunken demagogues ?" W 

The next day he writes again : " As usual we lost 
the question by the absence of two Southern votes. 
Luck seems to be against us. "We had all our other 
men there to-day except those paired. Some were so 
drunk they had to be kept out until they were wanted 
to say ' aye,' or ' no,' as the case might be."'"'' Two 
years later, after the celebrated Charleston Democratic 
National Convention had broken up in a row, and 
the Douglas wing had adjourned to meet in Baltimore, 
and the Breckinridge wing in Richmond, Mr. Stephens 
seems to hint that drunkenness had something to do 

(OS) Life of A. H. Stephens. Johnston and Browne, p. 815. 
(») Ibid, p. 329. (c) Ibid, p. 331. W Ibid, p. 331. 
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with that most fata] step the Democrats ever took. " I 
am sorry," he says in a letter to Professor Johnston, 
" things are as they are ; sorry as I should be to see 
the paroxyms of a dear friend in a fit of deli- 
rium tremens."'") Mr. Kelly, who was a delegate to 
the Charleston Convention, returned home mortified 
and sad. " The drunkenness down there," said he to 
the author of this memoir, " was shameful. Men whose 
minds are inflamed with whiskey are not able to govern 
themselves, much less the country. Alas ! for the poor 
Democratic party. The disruption means defeat, and 
unless the Douglas men and Anti-Douglas men come 
together and nominate a single ticket, the Republi- 
cans will carry the election." 

Mr. Kelly, during his two terms in Congress, wit- 
nessed the demoralizing scenes to which Mr. Stephens 
refers in his letters. Kelly was often amused in spite 
of himself when he went out to the lobby to shake up 
some poor inebriated gentleman, and lead him to the 
floor to give an important vote. The grotesqueness 
and difficulties of the task, and the absurd figure cut 
by the tipsy Solon, always excited his risibilities, 
although he tried to keep a straight face during the trip 
to and fro. His account of some of these scenes, never 
mentioned except among intimate friends, was rich in 
comic touches and facial contortions. His mimicry of 
the scenes was irresistable. But he, too, equally with 
(0) Ibid, p. 355. 
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Mr. Stephens, saw what it would all lead to, and felt 
that the Democratic party was in a bad way. 

Another element of Democratic weakness was the 
over-readiness of those called Fire-eaters to appeal to 
the code duello, or other forms of personal rencontre. 
This was made by an unfriendly press to bear the ap- 
pearance of a species of terrorism, and was to some 
extent a revival of the bullying and domineering so 
common among the Federalists in Congress in their 
treatment of Detnocrats during the Administration of 
John Adams. Writing in 1809 of " the brow-beatings 
and insults," to which the Federalists subjected the 
Democrats in the days of the elder Adams, Mr. Jef- 
ferson says : " No person who was not a witness of the 
scenes of that gloomy period can form any idea of the 
afflicting persecutions and personal indignities we had 
to brook. They saved our country, however."*") The 
inexcusable assault of Preston S. Brooks on Charles 
Sumner in the Senate Chamber, May 22, 1856, had 
had its exact counterpart on the floor of the House of 
Kepresentatives, February 15, 1798, when "Roger Gris- 
wold, a member of Congress from Connecticut, with a 
stout hickory club, made a furious assault during the 
sitting of the House upon the celebrated Matthew 
Lyon, one of the Representatives from Vermont. 
Griswold was a Federalist, and Lyon a Democrat. But 
in the latter case the assault was made by Brooks, a 
W Jefferson's Works, vol. ix., p. 508. 
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Democrat, upon Sumner, a Kepublican. The Federal- 
ists condoned the offense of Griswold, and by the 
decisive majority of 73 to 21 refused to expel him from 
Congress. Even a resolution to censure him was lost.^"' 
The Kepublicans of 1856, political legatees of the 
Federalists of 1798, did not show the same forbearance 
in the case of Brooks. A resolution of expulsions re- 
ceived 121 affirmative, and 94 negative votes in the 
House, not enough to expel a member under the two- 
tliirds rule required by the Constitution, but more than 
enough, remembering the palliation of Griswold's 
offense, to prove that all such votes reflect the parti- 
san prejudices rather than the impartial judgment of 
members. 

In 1856 a scuffle took place upon the floor of Con- 
gress between Mr. John Sherman of Ohio, and Mr. 
Wright of Tennessee. Mr. Sherman attempted to 
throw a handful of wafers in Mr. Wright's face, and 
the latter returned the compliment by aiming a blow 
at Sherman with his fist. The latter put his hand in 
his pistol-pocket, but before he could di-aw members 
rushed between the combatants, and separated them.(*> 
Intense excitement prevailed during this bear-garden 
performance. 

A still more disgraceful scene occurred in the House, 
February 5, 1858. Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania, and 
(a) Annals of Congress, 1798. 

(i) CJobright's Recollection of Men and Things at Washington, 
p. 164. 
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Mr. Keitt of South Carolina became engaged in a 
regular fist fight, which spread to others until the 
flourishing conflict boasted not less than thirty active 
participants. The fight took place directly in front of 
the Clerk's desk. In the midst of the melee Mr. 
Barksdale, who afterwards fell in the battle of Gettys- 
burgh, rushed at Mr. Covode of Pennsylvania, who 
had lifted up a heavy spittoon and was about to hurl 
it at the head of the Mississippian, but at that instant 
some one seized Barksdale by the head, and off came 
his wig, leaving his shining pate glittering in the gas 
light, perfectly bald. At this ludicrous vision the en- 
raged combatants and all the spectators were moved to 
laughter, and finally Mr. Speaker was able, by aid of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, who bore his mace on high and 
led his posse through the throng, to recall the House, 
if not to order, at least from pandemonium. 

" Last night," says Mr. Stephens, in a letter, 
February 5, 1858, " we had a battle royal in the House. 
Thirty men at least were engaged in the fisticuff. 
Fortunately, no weapons were used. It was the first 
sectional fight ever had on the floor, I think ; and if 
any weapons had been on hand it would probably have 
been a bloody one. All things here are tending to 
bring my mind to the conclusion that the Union can- 
not, or will not last long."«" 

Mr. Kelly in the midst of these belligerent and dis- 
co) Life of A. H. Stephens. Johnston & Browne, p. 830. 
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graceful scenes kept cool and calm. Once, however, 
Mr. Humphrey Marshall,the Kentucky Know-Nothing, 
provoked him into momentary indignation by an in- 
sulting allusion to Mr. Kelly's religion, and by charg- 
ing Catholics with abject servitude in all civil and re- 
ligious matters to the will of a foreign prince, the Pope 
of Rome. Kelly rose and corrected Marshall without 
discourtesy or bad feeling, but the huge form of the 
Kentuckian dilated with rage, and he repeated the 
offensive charge in still stronger language. Then 
Kelly rose with fire in his eye, and hurled back the 
charge in such manner as to satisfy the whole House, 
and Marshall in particular, that the barbaric passion 
for war, however held in subjection at other times, 
now glowed in the bosom of the New York member 
witli irresistible fierceness. The two gentleman sat 
near each other, and the scene as described to the au- 
thor of this memoir by a member who occupied an 
intervening seat, Judge Augustus R. "Wright of Geor- 
gia, must have produced intense excitement through- 
out the House. Judge Wright, a distinguished 
Southern lawyer, said that after the colloquy between 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Marshall, which is imperfectly re- 
ported in the Globe, and after Mr Marshall had con.- 
eluded his speech, the latter walked over to Mr. Kelly's 
seat, and demanded to know what he meant by declar- 
ing the statement he had made was false. Marshall 
was known to be a believer in the code duello, and 
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■was a man of immense size. Mr. Kelly kept his eyes 
fixed on Mr. Marshall as he approached, and Mr. 
"Wright said that his physiognomy would have been a 
study for Lavater. It was rigid and intent, but the 
eyes kindled with peculiar light, and he gave Marshall 
such a glance that he, Wright, never could forget it as 
long as he lived, and he supposed Marshall never would 
either. To the question Kelly replied : " I meant 
exactly what I said ; your statement was not true. Sir." 
Mr. Kelly was on his feet facing Mr. Marshall, and 
Judge Wright anticipated an immediate collision be- 
tween them. It was avoided, however, and Marshall, 
with returning good humor, made some allusion to the 
plain modes of speech in vogue among New York 
members, and went back to his place. — The colloquy 
as published in the Globe, toned down considerably in 
asperity, is as follows : 

Mr. Marshall. " I feel quite sure there should 
have been a distinction drawn between the Papist 
and the Catholic. I understand that a portion of 
the Catholics hold the doctrine that the Pope, — 
whether it springs from his spiritual power or his 
temporal power, or both combined, is in the last 
resort the ultimate judge, not only of moral right, 
but under the moral law, of political right; and, 
therefore, possesses the power in some way, to absolve 
the citizen from obedience to the law of the land 
or country to which he belongs, of which his Holi- 
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ness may disapprove as an infraction of the Divine 
law." 

Mr. Kelly. " I desire to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion." 

> Mr. Marshall, " The gentleman can take an hour 
to reply to my speech." 

Mr. Kelly. " The gentleman asserts what is not a 
fact, and I desire " — 

Mr. Marshall. " I have found a great contrariety 
of opinions among Catholics upon this particular 
branch of my subject, and I do not expect that my 
friend from New York and I shall agree upon what 
are the facts in regard to it." 

Mr. Kelly. " I deny that they hold any such doc- 
trine, and the gentleman states what is not true." 

Mr. Marshall. " "Well, I must say that the gentle- 
man puts his remarks in a very blunt form." 

Mr. Kelly. " I say that the statement is not 
true." 

Mr. Marshall. "Why surely one branch of the 
Church holds that doctrine." 

Mr. Kelly. " I say there is no branch in this coun- 
try that holds that doctrine ; and the gentleman has 
never seen one that advocates that doctrine."^"^ 

Mr. Marshall reiterated the statement, and Mr. 
Kelly in still more positive language denounced it as 

(o) Congressional Globe, part 3. 1st Session, 35tli Congress, 
p. 3366. 
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untrue, and challenged the Kentuckian to produce any 
evidence to sustain his allegation. The scene was be- 
coming very animated, and as the two herculean Kepre- 
sentatives glared at each other with angry mien and 
menacing front, Mr. Wright was reminded, as he after- 
wards said, of Milton's picture : — 

" Such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid-air 
So frowned the mighty combatants." 

But this dispute with Marshall was a very except- 
ional thing to happen to Mr. Kelly. He was a uni- 
versal favorite •in both Houses of Congress, and his 
popularity continued to grow the longer he remained 
at the Federal Capital. Some rare men there are in 
this world in whom there is such unity of character, 
whose talents however high are equalled by the quali- 
ties of their hearts ; whose virtues however great are 
equalled by the warmth of their affections and the 
sweetness of their temper ; they carry a passport to 
the common heart written, as it were, upon their fronts 
by the finger of God. "The world is a looking- 
glass," says Thackeray in Vanity Fair, " and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; 
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laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind com- 
panion." Sir Thomas More was one of those rare 
characters who won the general heart by the sunshine 
that played about him. He met Erasmus at a dinner 
table in London without an introduction, but Erasmus 
knew him at once. " Aut Morus aut Nullus,'' said he. 
" Aut Erasmus aut Diabolus," was the waggish reply. 
In America occasionallysome noble spirit appears who 
finds his way to all hearts without an effort. Such a 
man was Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, simple, 
plain, unostentatious, the political idol of John 
Randolph , " the last of the Eomans " as Jefferson 
called him ; " a speaker," says Benton, " of no preten- 
sion and great performance, who spoke more good 
sense while he was getting up out of his chair and 
getting back into it, than many others did in long 
discourses."^''' Mr. Stephens frequently said to the 
present writer that John Kelly reminded him more 
of Nathaniel Macon than did any other man in public 
life. Kelly's rugged sense of right, his blunt honesty, 
sagaciousness, modesty, and good humor, conspired to 
make friends for him on all sides of the House. If 
he was asked to do a favor for any one, he generally 
did more than was asked, and never said anything 
about it afterwards. Kindness and service to mankind 
were virtues of which he was the cheerful exemplar. 
Stephens and Kelly were strikingly alike in this 
(a) Thirty Years' View, vol. I. p. 117. 
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respect, both seemed never to tire in well-doing and 
deeds of benevolence. The number of poor boys who 
have owed their education and success in life to these 
two men has been very large. There are hundreds of 
happy homes in this country to-day where poverty 
has been turned into comfort, and pinching want into 
comparative prosperity, by Alexander H. Stephens 
and John Kelly. The two gentlemen were deeply 
attached friends, and each regarded the other as the 
type of an honest statesman. Twenty years after the 
close of their Congressional relations, Mr. Stephens, 
in a letter to the present writer, desired to be remem- 
bered to Mr. Kelly in the kindest manner. The fol- 
lowing is the letter, personal matters of no interest to 
the general reader being omitted : 

LiBEBTT Hall, 
Crawfordsville, Georgia, 
28th October, 1878. 
My Dear Sib : 

Your letter was duly received. Two days after- 
wards the parcel came.* * * 

I am now just about leaving home for an absence of Beveral 
days. 1 want you to read Johnston and Browne's recent book. I 
have ordered several copies, but none has yet reached here, or 
I would send you one. Give John Kelly my kindest regards when 
you see him. I regard him as one of the ablest and truest men in 
this country.*** 

With best wishes to you and all yours, I remain, 
Very truly, 

Alexaitder H. Stephens. 
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Mr. Kelly's esteem for Mr. Stephens while living, 
and his respect for the great Commoner's memory 
when dead, are shown by the subjoined extract from 
an article which appeared in the New York Utica 
Observer, November 22, 1884: 

" William M. Evarts, Republican, and John Kelly, 
Democrat, have each contributed fifty dollars to the 
Alexander H. Stephens Memorial Fund. John Kelly 
wrote as follows to the Committee : ' I had the honor 
of sitting in Congress with this gentleman thirty years 
ago, and always entertained for him the highest re- 
gard. He was a noble example of a statesman; in 
fact, I never met a man who was so pure in his inten- 
tions in public life.' Commenting upon this circum- 
stance, the Atlanta Oonatit/uUon says : ' It is a good 
sign of the proper feeling between the South and North 
to see such men as "W.M. Evarts and John Kelly join- 
ing in doing honor to the memory of the ex-Yice-Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy.' " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MB. KELLT IN VARIOUS DEBATES — FAMINE IN THE CAPE 

DE VBKDE ISLANDS "lEISH WAITEES" MATNAED's 

SNEEE AND KELLT's REBUKE KNOW-NOTHING RIOT 

IN WASHINGTON KELLT WITNESSES THE SCENE 

HIS GREAT HOMESTEAD SPEECH OTHER SPEECHES 

BT HIM WASHINGTON SOCIBTT IN THE OLDEN DAT. 

As a comprehensive portrayal, rather than biogra- 
phy in detail, is the design of this volume, a general 
survey of Mr. Kelly's Congressional career is all that 
can be attempted in these pages, with concise mention 
of some of its leading events and incidents. His 
speeches alone would fill a book of equal size to this. 

In the course of a debate in the Committee of the 
whole on the State of the Union, May 26, 1856, Mr. 
Kelly delivered a strong speech upon New York poli- 
tics, in which he gave an interesting review of the 
divisions that had prevailed in the Democratic party 
of that State. Tracing back those divisions to 1848, 
he gave a lucid insight into the history of the Hunkers 
and Barnburners, and of the later factions known as 
Hard Shells and Soft Shells. He evinced thorough 
acquaintance with the complexional differences between 
those factions, and with the political history of the 
Empire State, a knowledge which was to prove so use- 
ful to him in after years. He charged that many of 
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the Hards were Know- Nothings, but attributed patri- 
otic motives to other members of that wing of the party. 
He might have made the same charge of Know-Nothing- 
ism with equal justice against many of the Softs. 
Subsequent history probably has led Mr. Kelly to 
modify some of the opinions he expressed in that 
speech. There were good National Democrats in both 
wings of the party, the disturbing question of slavery 
being the chief cause of dissension. The anti-slavery 
agitation at the North, and consequent dissemination 
at the South of the old New England doctrine of seces- 
sion, were the two growing ideas, the monomania of 
that age of American history. The Republican party 
was more largely recruited from the ranks of the Soft 
Shells than from those of the Hard Shells, and the 
resolutions and speeches in the Syracuse Soft Conven- 
tion of 1855, of which Mr. Kelly was a member, and 
which were discussed at large in a former chapter, 
clearly indicated that such would be the case. 

As sound a Democrat as President Pierce was, 
he made the mistake of placing the chief control of 
his Administration in the hands of those Democrats, 
both at the North and South, who had opposed the 
compromise of 1850, such as John A. Dix and John 
Van Buren on the one hand, and Jefferson Davis on 
the other. 

"Notwithstanding," said Mr. Kelly, "the outcry 
raised by our enemies, who desire to destroy the influ- 
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ence of New Tork, let me assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that there now exists no division among the Demo- 
cratic masses there. They now happily constitute a 
united party, bound together by a common creed and 
a common interest. This union of the Hunker and 
Barnburner sections of the party was accomplished in 
1849, the year after the unfortunate defeat of General 
Cass, and it has gone on strengthening ever since, in 
spite of the transient fanaticisms of Eepnblicanism 
and Know-Nothingism, from one or the other of which 
the party in every section of the country has suffered 
temporary damage, our late reverses in New York 
forming no exception to the general rule. If the 
Democrats of Louisiana, or Tennessee, or of any other 
Southern States, have been prostrated when opposed 
to only one of these evils, is it a peculiar disgrace — is 
it any special evidence of impotency, that we have 
had to yield once or twice before the combined forces 
of both?" 

During the year 1855 the crops in Europe and other 
parts of the world suffered greatly from unseasonable 
and excessive rains. In some places, particularly in 
the Cape de Verde Islands, the wet weather was suc- 
ceeded by a protracted drought. For two years prior 
to that year the Cape de Verdes had suffered from a 
scarcity of food owing to similar causes, and a third 
visitation now reduced the inhabitants in many places 
to a state of starvation. The Bishop of those islands 
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on the 12th of March, 1856, wrote an earnest appeal 
for succor to Archbishop Hughes, of New York. 
" Haying exhausted all our own means," said he, " it 
only remains for us to appeal to the charity of the 
public. If these people are not promptly succored 
more than twenty thousand persons will perish, vic- 
tims of famine." A movement was organized in New 
York to send food to the famine-stricken islanders, 
and a resolution was introduced in Congress by Mr. 
Wheeler, of New York, in which the President waa 
requested to instruct the Secretary o." the Navy to 
detail twenty-five seamen to man the vessel in which 
the cargo of food was to be shipped to the sufferers. 
Archbishop Hughes had confided Bishop Patricio's 
appeal to Mr. Kelly, and requested him to lay it be- 
fore Congress, and use his best offices with his fellow- 
members to secure favorable action upon it. On the 
19th of May, Mr. Kelly asked and obtained the unan- 
imous consent of the House, after the introduction of 
Mr. Wheeler's resolution, to have the letter to Arch- 
bishop Hughes read. The picture which the Bishop of 
the Cape de Verde Islands had drawn of the dreadful 
scourge deeply impressed members. In the course 
of the debate some objections were made to the pas- 
sage of the resolution, to which Mr. Kelly replied as 
follows : 

" This resolution, Mr. Speaker, merely proposes to 
relieve the poor people in those islands, who are now 
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in a state of starvation on account of the blight to 
their vine crop ; and it is astonishing to me that any 
member of this House should object to a resolution of 
this kind. It asks no appropriation of money ; it does 
not ask Congress to appropriate a single dollar towards 
relieving them. The generous citizens of New York 
have come forward and held a meeting at the Exchange 
in that city, and agreed to load a vessel with pro- 
visions for the use of these destitute people of the 
Cape de Verdes, who are now living on the bark of 
trees, the stalks of bananas, and anything else they 
can pick up to save themselves from utter starvation. 
Therefore, I trust that there will be no objection from 
any gentleman in this House to the resolution pre- 
sented by my colleague. It merely asks that a crew of 
United States seamen may be given to navigate the 
vessel, in order that relief may reach those poor peo- 
ple in time to save them from impending destruction. 
It is not much that is asked, and we ought, I think, 
cheerfully to grant it." 

This simple, strong appeal proved effective, and the 
resolution was passed by the large vote of 123 ayes 
to 24 noes. 

Mr. Kelly was again nominated for Congress in 
1856, and at the election on November 4th of that 
year was returned to the Thirty-fifth Congress by an 
overwhelming majority. Of the 11,599 votes cast in 
the Fourth Congressional District of New York, John 
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Kelly received 8,319, L. W. Kyckman, 1,497; "W. F. 
Gould, 1,735, and 48 were scattering. Kelly's majority 
over all was 5,039. 

During Mr. Kelly's second term in Congress a sav- 
age riot occurred in, Washington at the District elec- 
tion in June, 1857. For some time the city was at 
the mercy of a gang of professions,! desperadoes, com- 
posed of Washington Know-Nothings, and Plug 
Uglies of the same party from Baltimore, the latter 
being the pets and followers of the malignant Henry 
Winter Davis. The Mayor was powerless to preserve 
the peace with the insufficient police force at his com- 
mand, and President Buchanan, on the Mayor's requi- 
sition, called out the Marines at the Navy Yard under 
Major Tyler to disperse the rioters. The military pro- 
ceeded to the Northern Liberties, where they were 
attacked by the mob, and several innocent citizens 
were killed. Major Tyler was finally compelled to re- 
turn the fire of the infuriated mob, and for some time 
that portion of the city was the scene of a fierce battle. 
It was not until the fire of the soldiers was directed 
in a few cases with fatal effect that the miscreants 
were driven off and dispersed. 

After the disturbance," the Mayor of the city and 
the Chief of the Washington police, feeling themselves 
unable to cope with the lawless bands in their midst, 
appealed to Congress for relief. A bill to establish 
an Auxiliary Guard for the protection of public and 
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private property in the city of Washington was ac- 
cordingly introduced in the Senate, and after an ex- 
tended debate the excellent measure passed that body, 
and was sent to the House of Eepresentatives for ac- 
tion there. The remedies applied in the city of Bal- 
timore, where still more atrocious scenes of bloodshed 
annually had occarred under Mayor Swan's Know- 
Nothing administration, with Henry Winter Davis 
firing the hearts of his Plug Uglies to a war of exter- 
mination against foreigners, presented an example to 
Washington of the effective way of redeeming the lat- 
ter city from the scoundrels who infested it. The Leg- 
islature of Maryland took the control of the police 
' force of Baltimore from the Mayor, and lodged it in 
the hands of an independent officer known as Marshal 
of Police. In the bill creating the office the cele- 
brated George P. Kane was designated as Marshal, 
and no better man overlived for a position of that kind. 
Col. Kane was a gentleman by instinct and education ; 
the purity of his character was universally recognized, 
and the intrepidity of his nature was perfectly under- 
stood by the law-breakers of Baltimore. A man of 
gigantic stature, he possessed wonderful symmetry and 
comeliness of person, enormous physical strength, and 
a courage that would have carried him to the stake to 
be flayed alive in vindication of an idea or principle 
he believed to be right. This man did more to re- 
deem Baltimore from the assassins and ruffians who 
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had controlled it than all other men and agencies com- 
bined. Under Marshal Kane's magnificent adminis- 
tration the Monumental City became one of the most 
peaceable, as it long had been one of the most beauti- 
ful of American cities. In after years the people re- 
warded this destroyer of Know-Nothingism in their 
midst, first with the office of High Sheriff, and next 
with that of Mayor of Baltimore. 

The bill to establish an Auxiliary Guard in 
"Washington, whose features resembled those of the 
Maryland Act creating a Marshal of Police in the 
city of Baltimore, received Mr. Kelly's decided ap- 
proval and support when it reached the House. In 
the course of the debate on this bill, April 15. 1858, 
Mr. Kelly said : 

" The proposition before the Committee is that the 
police laws of this city are of such a character that 
the citizens of Washington have to ask Congress to 
alter them in order to protect them from the mur- 
derer and assassin. The bill proposes to give to the 
President of the United States the power to appoint 
the Chief of Police, and that that Chief of Police, with 
the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, shall have 
the power to appoint his subordinate officers. The 
people here are willing to throw up their charter, 
given to them by Congress, for the reason, as they say, 
that they are not able to protect themselves against 
the criminals that infest the city. The amendment 
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proposed by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Dodd) providing for the selection of CommisBioners 
by the people is, in my opinion, objectionable. Men 
elected as Americans will, of coui-se, appoint Ameri- 
cans or Know-Nothings to office, and vice versa, Dem- 
ocrats will do the same thing. The only way to give 
this city an efficient police is by passing the bill re- 
ported by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Goode), 
placing the power in the hands of the President of 
the United States to appoint the Chief of Police. 
Mr. Chairman, in the various arguments that have 
been made on this bill, all kinds of logic have been 
brought to bear in favor of gentlemen's dififerent prej- 
udices. The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. May- 
nard), in discussing this bill yesterday, referred to a 
transaction which took place during a former Con- 
gress.^"' He spoke of men who earn their living by 
the sweat of their brow as a * parcel of Irish waiters.' 
Now, sir, I do not think that that expression was 
called for. These men, whether Irish or German, or 
belonging to any other country, have the same rights 
under the Constitution as American-born citizens. It 

(o) The reference in the speech waa to the murder of a waiter 
named Keating, in the spring of 1856, at Willard's Hotel, by a 
drunken Congressman from California named Herbert. Great in- 
dignation was aroused hj this unprovoked crime, and although 
after two trials, the jury failing to agree in the first, Herbert was 
acquitted, his usefulness as a representative was destroyed. " lie 
remained in Congress till the end of his term," says Gobright in 
his Recollection of Men and Things at Washington, " but failed to 
be respected by his fellow-members," p. 164. 
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is not to be said that because these men were waiters, 
they had not their independent rights and privileges as 
much as the Representatives of the people on this 
floor. I tell the gentleman from Tennessee, and other 
members of this House, that the humble Irishman 
has his rights under the Constitution, naturalized as 
he is by your laws, equally with the native-born, and 
until he commits some act in derogation of the true 
principles of manhood, it does not become any gentle- 
man to stigmatize him or speak of him in such a con- 
temptuous style. 

" The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Stanton), in 
speaking on this Bill, attributes the defeat in 1844 of 
that great and honored statesman, Mr. Clay, who has 
long since gone to his grave, to the Empire Club in 
the city of New York, and to the manner in which 
the election was conducted in that city. Let me tell 
the gentleman that I was conversant with all those 
facts, and knew of the transactions which took place 
in New York in 1844. There was another Club there 
at that time, and it was a very objectionable one, be- 
cause aU the pugilists, all the fighters, and all the row- 
dies you could find, were brought together by pay, by 
solicitations of whatever nature, and were formed into 
a Club in opposition to the Empire Club at that time. 
Now, I ask the gentleman if he knows who was pres- 
ident of that Club ? " 
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Mr. Stanton : " I know nothing in regard to that 
Club. "Who was the man ?" 

Mr. Kelly : " Bill Poole. I am sorry to say he got 
into a personal difficulty in New York and was killed. 
Let me say to the gentleman that when both of those 
Clubs were organized at that particular time, though 
there were violent men in both, neither one of these 
Clubs used violence against citizens in going to the 
polls to exercise the right of suffrage. That cannot 
be said in this city, for I am reminded of the transac- 
tions which took place at the election here last June." 

" The gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Quitman,) 
said, in his speech, that there was no violence in this 
city ; that he had travelled around on frequent occa- 
sions, in order to see if some one of the rowdies here 
would not attack him. Now I know that the gentle- 
man has displayed courage upon the battle-field, and 
rendered essential service to his country. No man 
doubts his integrity, his honesty and his bravery ; but 
had he been here last June, he would have met in the 
streets of this city that which no man desires to meet. 
I saw a body of young men from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, driving men of thirty and forty years of 
age before them like sheep from the field, and firing 
their pistols among them indiscriminately. Yet there 
did not appear to be, so far as I could see, courage 
enough in the citizens of this city to resent the out- 
rage which was perpetrated upon them at that time. 
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" Crime, Mr. Chairman, in all cities, whether it be 
here, or in New York, or elsewhere, unless checked 
by the physical power of man, will continually mani- 
fest itself- Some gentlemen here have argued that 
you cannot check it by physical force; that moral 
force must be resorted to. That is all humbug, for 
such a check amounts to nothing at all. Violence of 
all description will be committed,' unless you have 
proper officers to prevent it. Then you ought in the 
present case to organize a police force to meet this ex- 
igency, and to arrest the individuals who are in the 
habit of committing crimes in your city. Now this 
bill organizes an efficient police, under the jurisdic- 
tion of officers of this Government who have the full 
control of it, — a force which will be the means of pro- 
tecting individuals who come here to transact business, 
as well as yourselves, for many of you admit that it is 
dangerous to leave your rooms at night, — that you are 
afraid of encountering these marauders who infest the 
city. The main objection on the other side of the 
House is that the Chief of Police, who may be ap- 
pointed by the President, will be partial in his appoint- 
ments, selecting only partisans, or those who favor his 
political principles, just as it is supposed the President 
himself will appoint a man who is of his politics. 
That argument, in my opinion, cannot hold good. I 
do not think such a course will be carried out, and I 
know if I had anything to do with it, I would not be 
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partial at all. I would select men for their character 
alone. If I saw they were efficient, physically able to do 
the duties of policemen, and of good moral character, 
I would appoint them upon such grounds alone, with- 
out regard to politics. But, gentlemen on the other 
side say they are afraid to trust the President. Well, 
we are afraid to trust them in the city of New York. 
The case of this city and that of New York, between 
which some analogies have been made, are not parallel 
cases at all. This city is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The President and the Con- 
gress of the United States are here ; Ministers from 
foreign Governments are here ; and the courts 
here are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. The only difference between the 
appointment of a Chief of Police by the President 
and by the Mayor is this: in the former case the 
Chief of Police is responsible to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and if he does not carry out the laws, can 
easily be reached; while on the other hand if the 
Mayor does not appoint satisfactorily, the people can- 
not reach his appointee, in the same manner." (o) 

The Republicans and Know-Nothings were strong 
enough, with the aid of a few Democrats, who had 
fine-spun constitutional objections to it, to prevent 
the passage of this excellent bill by the House, but 
Mr. Kelly's argument was not successfully answered 
by any of the opponents of the measure. 

(«) Cong. Globe, p, 2, 1st Seas , 35th Cong., p. 1919. 
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An interesting debate took place in the House, 
May 3, 1858, in relation to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the State Department, in which Mr. Kelly took a 
prominent part. This Bureau was established by 
Congress upon the recommendation of Mr. Marcy 
during the last Administration. The urgent necessity 
for such a Bureau was originally pointed out by Mr. 
Webster in 184:2, when he was at the head of the 
Department. Several volumes upon the Commercial 
Eolations of the United States with all other coun- 
tries were issued during 1856 and 185Y, prepared 
ostensibly by Edmund Flagg, Superintendent of the 
Bureau, but in reality Flagg had very little to do with 
the work. Hugh C. McLaughlin of Virginia, Mr. 
riagg's assistant, and who was soon after appointed 
his successor as Superintendent, was the real compiler, 
translator and editor of the valuable materials con- 
tained in those volumes. But Flagg was Superin- 
tendent, and he not only contrived to get his name 
printed on the title page as such, but to monopolise 
the whole credit to himseK for the work. The vol- 
umes were received with remarkable favor by the 
leading commercial authorities in this country and 
Europe. Hunt's Merchants Magazine spoke highly 
of them. In a notice of the fourth volume, the 
London Athenaeum of February 20, 1858, said : " The 
highest praise is due to the House of Eepresentatives 
for publishing this comprehensive and really national 
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report, which brings into one view the commercial 
status of the United States with the entire world."(o) 
The celebrated M. Rouher, then Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce in France, who subsequently 
figured so conpicuously under the Empire of Napoleon 
the Third, expressed unqualified praise of this work, 
of the State Department at Washington. To a friend 
who sent him one of the volumes, M. Eouher wrote : 
" This document is executed under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, by Mr. Edmund Flagg, an 
officer of the 'State Department. The Minister of 
France at Washington had already communicated to 
the Imperial Government the remarkable Report of 
Mr. Flagg to Mr. Marcy. It contains abundant and 
useful information ; and I am happy to recognize in it 
marked improvement over works of the same char- 
acter previously published by the American Govern- 
ment. A further improvement will be accomplished 
when, in accordance with the wish of Mr. Flagg, 
Congress shall prescribe a continuous, periodical and 
practically useful publication, like that which my 
Department has constantly issued for many years.'' W 
If M. Rouher was in the habit of following the 
proceedings of the American Congress, his surprise 
must have been great to find this same Mr. Flagg, 
who but a few months before had expressed so earnest 

(a) Cong. Globe, p. 2, Ist. Sess. SSth Cong., p. 1919. 
(«) Cong. Globe, p. 2, 1st Sess. 35th Cong., p. 1919. 
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a desire for the continued and regular publicatioa of 
the Commercial Relations by the State Department, 
now haunting the lobbies of Congress, and supplying 
specious arguments to the opposition or Republican 
members against the further publication of the work, 
and in favor of the abolition of the Bureau itself. 
That which he proclaimed a work of national import- 
ance yesterday, he declared to be a useless encum- 
brance to-day. Flagg's sudden change of mind was 
easily explained. Certain irregularities in his accounts 
had been discovered, and Secretary Cass had com- 
pelled him to send in his resignation. Hinc illae 
lachrymoe. The opposition members were always 
ready to attack the Administration, and Mr. Flagg 
plied them with frivolous arguments against the Bureau 
from which he liad been discharged. Mr. Nichols of 
Ohio, and Mr. Washburne of Illinois, two Republican 
Congressmen, perhaps unaware that Flagg was a man 
with a grievance, espoused his cause, and while the 
Appropriation Bill for the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of the Government was under con- 
sideration. May 3, 1858, they declared that it would 
be a waste of money to make any appropriation for 
the Bureau of Statistics in the State Department, and 
Mr. Nichols made this a pretext to denounce the ex- 
travagance of the Administration. After he had made 
his attack, and elicited no reply, Mr. Nichols was em- 
boldened to go farther, and indiscreetly began to cross- 
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question the members of tlie Committee of "Ways and 
Means, of which Mr. Kelly was one, and by which 
the Appropriation Bill had been brought in, and to 
extol Flagg as a disinterested patriot, who had re- 
signed his office, because he could not conscientiously 
draw a salary for work that was wholly useless. This 
was a fatal line of attack for Nichols to pursue, as he 
soon discovered to his cost. Senator Clay of Alabama, 
Chairman of the Committee on Commerce in the Sen- 
ate, had investigated Flagg's case in the State De- 
partment, and Mr. Kelly afterwards had become ac- 
quainted with the doings of the latter individual. 
Challenged to defend the appropriation, Mr. J. Glancy 
JoneSj Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and Mr. Kelly, a member of the same Com- 
mittee, completely turned the tables upon Mr. Nich- 
ols and Mr. "Washburne ; and after Kelly's crushing 
rejoinder, Mr. Nichols, the would-be-champion of 
Flagg, dropped him as he would have run away from 
the contagion, and made a most ludicrous retreat from 
the field of his own selection. 

To quote Mr. J. Glancy Jones, in his able defense 
of this item of the Appropriation Bill brought in by 
his Committee, would occupy too much space here; 
but the spicy debate between Messrs. Nichols, Kelly, 
and "Washburne cannot be entirely omitted in a mem- 
oir of Mr. Kelly's life. 
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Mr. Nichols : " I cannot take my seat without pay- 
ing a just tribute to the late Mr. Marcy, and Mr. 
Flagg, who had charge of the preparation of the 
volume known as the ' Commercial Relations.' I 
would enquire of the gentleman (Mr. J. Glancy Jones) 
whether the former Superintendent did not resign his 
office under the express declaration that a discharge 
of the duties of the office was no longer necessary ; 
and whether after that, and during this year, a suc- 
cessor was appointed ?" 

Mr. J. Glancy Jones: "I do not know what in- 
duced the gentleman alluded to to resign the office." 

Mr. Kelly : " I have made some enquiry on this 
subject, and from the best information I could get, 
I learned that Mr. Flagg was compelled to resign be- 
cause there were charges made against him, to the 
effect that he had employed women ostensibly at four 
dollars a day, and only paid them at two dollars a day, 
requiring their receipts for four dollars a day. This 
fact was ascertained by the gentleman who represents 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate. When 
he found that such was the case, he went to the State 
Department and said, that if Mr. Flagg was not turned 
out of that office, he would expose the matter to the 
country. This was the reason that Mr. Flagg was 
compelled to resign. So far as the Bureau itself is 
concerned, every gentleman knows that there is no 
Bureaii in the Government that has been so effective 
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in giving the country valuable statistical information. 
But Mr. Flagg being compelled to resign, now comes 
to Congress, and makes the effort to abolish a Bureau 
■which has been of so much benefit to the country.'' 

Mr. Nichols : " I beg leave to say that so far as my 
action here is concerned, Mr. Flagg has nothing to do 
with it whatever. He has been connected with that 
Bureau, but I have spoken to him hardly half a dozen 
times." 

Mr. Nichols, but a few minutes before, had been 
extolling Flagg, and coupled his name with that of 
Secretary Marey in what he called a "just tribute." 
Now he wriggles out -of the debate in the following 
amusing style : 

Mr. Nichols : " I desire to conclude what I have to 
say. I wish the gentleman from New York to under- 
stand that, in reference to anything he may say about 
troubles in the Democratic camp which may have led 
to the removal of any of its children, I desire to enter 
into no discussion. I have nothing to do with it, 
then, or the difficulties of this happy family." 

Mr. Kelly : " I think the gentleman from Ohio is 
entirely in error. The duty of the statisticians in the 
State Department is to collate and compile all the 
reports made by consuls at foreign ports upon com- 
mercial matters, and everything which pertains to the 
weKare and benefit of this Government. It is done 
not only for the benefit of commercial men, but for 
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the benefit of the community generally, and I think 
the abolition of that particular branch of the Govern- 
ment would be entirely wrong. The whole expense 
of keeping it up amounts to very little. I say again 
that the whole of this matter originated — though I do 
not attribute it to the gentleman from Ohio — on the 
part of disappointed gentlemen who had been turned 
out of office, and in' nothing else." 

Mr. "Washburne, of Illinois : " My object in asking 
my friend to yield me the floor is to say a word here 
in reference to Mr. Flagg. I have had some acquaint- 
ance with that gentleman from my connection with 
this matter during the last Congress, and I am aston- 
ished at the charges the gentleman from New York 
has made here to-day ; and 1 think it is due to Mr. 
Flagg that the gentleman from New York should 
state his authority. Those charges go to the country, 
and reflect severely upon Mr. Flagg." 

Mr. Kelly : " I have made no charge, and shall 
make no charge against the gentleman." 

Mr. Washburne: "Will the gentleman state his 
authority for what he has said ?" 

Mr. Kelly : " The State Department itself. If the 
gentleman desires to have this matter investigated, let 
him introduce a resolution for that purpose. If in- 
formation on the subject be desired for the House and 
the country, let a resolution be introduced and passed 
calling on the State Department to furnish it." 
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Mr. Maynard : " I shonld like to know who is the 
present head of the Bureau ?" 

Mr. Nichols : " These interruptions have entirely 
broken the thread of my remarks. With the discus- 
sion of family differences and difficulties which have 
led to the removal of one man and the substitution of 
another, I have nothing to do, and I desire to have 
nothing to do with them. I do not know who fills 
this office. It is nothing to me who does. I find I 
have occupied about enough of the time of the Com- 
mittee with this CLuestion."ca) 

The Bureau of Statistics flourished on, and was no 
longer disturbed by Edmund Flagg. Mr. Kelly had 
overwhelmingly refuted the charges of Messrs. Nichols 
and Wafihbume against the management of the State 
Department under General Cass. 

There was a warm controversy between the Senate 
and House of Eepresentatives over the appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 
1859. Committees of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses were appointed, and held 
frequent meetings. The managers on the part of the 
Senate were Stephen E. Mallory, Solomon Foot, and 
Jiidah P. Benjamin ; those on the part of the House 
were Thomas S. Bocock, John Kelly and F. H. Morse. 
The conferees finally agreed upon their report. Mr. 
Bocock submitted the report to the House, June 11, 

(o) Cong. Globe, P. 2, 1st Seas. 35th Cong., pp. 1918-19. 
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1868. Of the few amendments in controversy, the 
House Committee receded from their disagreement to 
the second and third amendments, relating to an ap- 
propriation of fifty thousand six hundred dollars for 
a new purchase in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Messrs. 
Morgan, Grow, Clemens and others energetically 
opposed this appropriation. Mr. Bocock and Mr. 
Kelly of the Conference Committee as strongly advo- 
cated it. The members of the Conference Committees 
of both Houses had unanimously approved the report, 
and each of the managers had signed it. Mr. Kelly 
answered the objections to this appropriation. 

Mr. Kelly : " I will say a word on this matter with 
the permission of the gentleman from Yirginia. The 
Government owns the land between the Navy Yard 
and the Marine Hospital. It is now all, or nearly all, 
a swamp. A part has been filled in, and filled in, I 
believe, for the very small price of sixteen cents a 
yard. As the property now stands, it cannot be of 
any use to the Government. Even if the Govern- 
ment desires to sell, it would be a sound economy and 
prudent foresight to first fill it in. It would then 
command a large price. It extends for a considerable 
way along what is called the Wallabout, and it shows 
a complete water-front. If the Government fiUed it 
in at the rate contracted for before, they might sell 
lots there for large sums, which are now of no earthly 
tise to anybody. Until it is filled in the Marine 
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Barracks ordered by Congress cannot be built ; and 
the Marines at that Yard are now quartered in sheds. 
They are small, and not at all suitable for the purpose 
for -which they have been temporarily put up. I 
hope, therefore, that this appropriation will be con- 
curred in. I am convinced that it is needed and 
needed now." (o) 

The objectors, however, were unyielding, and the 
report of the Committee of Conference was disagreed 
to by a vote of 74 noes to 67 ayes. 

The interests of Brooklyn always have had a warm 
advocate in Mr. Kelly, and although in more recent 
days he has found there some of his most active polit- 
ical opponents, it may be doubted whether those 
gentlemen have proved themselves truer friends of 
the general interests of that great city than John 
KeUy. 

In a former chapter of this book allusion has been 
made to the many gross misrepresentations of Mr. 
Kelly's motives and actions to which the press has 
given circulation. A glaring instance of this bearing 
of false witness against the neighbor is to be found in 
a volume entitled The Americcm Irish, by " Philip 
H. Bagenal, B. A., Oxon." This Mr. Bagenal seems 
to be, not an American Irishman, but an English 
Irishman of the London Tory variety, whose booklet 
smacks of the facile courtier of some Cabinet Min- 

(0) Cong. Globe, p. 3, 1st Sess. 35th Cong., p. 2,977. 
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ister, not far off from Downing Street or Pall MalL 
It is a libel on Ireland and Irishmen at home and 
abroad, now on Mr. Parnell in Wicklow, and again 
on Mr. Kelly in New York. Bagenal writes not so 
well, but after the fashion of Dr. KnsseU, another 
English Irishman, familiarly known as " Bull Run 
Russell."' The latter's vulgar caricatures of President 
Lincoln, in his letters to the London Times, caused 
his expulsion from the military lines of the Federal 
army during the war. Peripatetic book-makers from 
abroad, who take hasty journeys through this country, 
generaUy contrive to pick up a budget of miscel- 
laneous misinformation, which they cram into misbe- 
gotten books, and offer for sale in the London market. 
Mr. Bagenal's mission appears to have been to contri- 
bute an English tract on Irish life in the United 
States, for English partisan use in Ireland. To say that 
the alleged facts in this book are frequently untrue, 
is to characterize the performance very mildly. Mr. 
Parnell and his followers, according to Bagenal, are 
enemies of Ireland, and architects of ruin and anarchy 
only less reprehensible than the dynamiters. 

"In New York," says this scribe of the London 
Tvmes, "we find the Irish dying faster than any 
others, less given to marriage than any others, and 
more given to hard work and fasting than any others. 
* * I visited the tenement houses in New York 
where the Irish population dwell. * * Every- 
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where tlie moral atmosphere is one of degradation 
and human demoralization. Gross sensuality prevails. 
The sense of shame, if ever known, is early stifled. 
* * Thus live the descendants of the great Irish 
exodus of 1845-48. * * They sought such occu- 
pation as offered ; they underbid labor, adapted them- 
selves manfully to the conditions of industry, or joined 
the rabble that trooped as ' ballot-stuffers ' and ' shoul- 
der-hitters ' in the train of the Tweeds, the Morrisseys, 
and the Kellys of the day ; and so became the scourge 
of American politics. In those bygone days when the 
Irish-American nation began to grow on Yankee soil, 
had Government directed and assisted the tide of emi- 
gration, hundreds of thousands would have been car- 
ried out West ; where, accustomed to agricultural 
pursuits, they would have become quiet and prosperous 
citizens, instead of fire-brands and perpetuators of the 
animosity between England and Ireland." W. 

This slanderous picture of the Irish population in 
New York is followed by an account of Bishop Ire- 
land's noble efforts to build up an Irish colony in 
Minnesota, and the great West. Mr. Bagenal holds 
up Mr. Kelly as an enemy of this great movement. 
What a pity he did not ask Bishop Ireland, with 
whom, he says, he became acquainted at St. Paul, who 
were the leading co-workers with that pious church- 
man in opening up a home for Irish settlers in the 
Co) " The Americaa Irish," pp. 70-1-3. 
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new States of the West ? Bagenal would have learned 
from Bishop Ireland, had he sought to know the truth, 
that John Kelly had aided this philanthropic work by 
giving to the Bishop one thousand dollars, afterwards 
increased to nearly two thousand, as a contribution to 
the St. Paul Catholic Colonization Bureau. Knowledge 
of this circumstance probably would not have deterred 
Bagenal, the vilifier of Mr. Parnell, from describing 
Mr. Kelly as the enemy to Irish colonization in the 
West. The typical London snob abroad is revealed in 
the mendacious sentence concerning " the rabble that 
trooped as ' ballot-stuffers * and 'shoulder-hitters' in 
the train of the Tweeds, the Morrisseys and the Kellys 
of the day," and sufficiently proves the Downing Street 
inspiration of this Tory romancer, who, it appears from 
his preface, is a writer for the London Times. 

John Kelly, throughout his whole career, has been 
an earnest advocate for the settlement on the fertile 
prairies of the West of the poor emigrants who crowd 
into the Eastern cities, too often to starve for the 
want of employment. Twenty-seven years ago he 
introduced one of the first Homestead bills brought 
forward in Congress, which was a statesmanlike effort 
to relieve the over-crowded population of the great 
cities, and to build up the prosperity and happiness of 
the struggling masses of his fellow-citizens. He sup- 
ported this bill in a speech of great vigor, in which 
he pointed out the advantages of homes in the West 
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to the poor, and sought to place the acquisition of 
such homes within the reach of every citizen of the 
United States, who wished to become an actual settler 
upon the teeming millions of land that then belonged 
to the Government. Had his bill been passed, the 
gigantic railroad monopolies of to-day might not be in 
possession of the mighty landed empire which they, in 
so many cases, acquired by fraud, and hold by corrup- 
tion, against the rights of the people of the United 
States. 

On the 18th of January, 1858, Mr. Kelly intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to secure homesteads to actual 
settlers upon the public domain. The bill was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. This great measure which Mr. Kelly 
then brought forward, one of the most beneficent that 
ever claimed attention in the American Congress, was 
originally introduced by Andrew Johnson, March 27, 
1846, then a Representative in Congress from Tennes- 
see. More than six years elapsed before the House 
acted on this bill, but the indomitable Andrew John- 
son, future President of the United States, persevered 
in his statesmanlike advocacy of the measure, and the 
House of Eepresentatives finally passed it May 12, 
1852, by a majority of two thirds. The bill, unfor- 
tunately, failed in the Senate. The same .bill, in 
substance, was again introduced in the House in 1853 
by John L. Dawson of Pennsylvania, where it was 
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passed a second time by an overwhelming majority. 
As it had done before, the Senate again rejected the 
bill, under the mistaken notion that it would weaken 
some of the old States to allow a flood-tide of popula- 
tion to pour into the new ones. 

The next attempt to carry through the measure in 
Congress, and to bestow happy homesteads on home- 
less millions of American citizens, was that of Mr. 
Kelly of January 18th, 1858. About the same time 
Andrew Johnson, then a Senator, introduced a similar 
bill in the Senate, and became, as before, its powerful 
champion. The House, being in the Committee of 
the Whole, May 25, Mr. Kelly made one of the ablest 
speeches of his life on the Homestead Bill. The 
length of the speech, and the scope of this volume, 
preclude its reproduction here. A few extracts are 
all that can be given: 

" Mr. Chairman," said he, " I regret that the bill 
which I had referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
in the early part of this Session, has not as yet been 
reported on, as I would have much preferred address- 
ing my remarks on the homestead question to the bill 
itself. I will take occasion to observe, in passing, that 
the Committees of this House have been prompt in 
making their reports even on matters that sink into 
insignificance when compared with the question of 
giving an humble homestead to actual settlers on the 
lands of the Government. If the Committee should 
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think proper to delay their report much longer, I shall 
feel it to be my duty, at an early day, to move for 
their discharge from the further consideration of the 
subject, and ask leave to bring the bill directly before 
the House. If the Senate bill does not reach us in 
the meantime, I may fail even in this way to secure a 
vote on the question ; but I will have the consolation 
to know that I have done my duty to those of our 
fellow-citizens who are either too modest or too poor 
to command much influence in this Hall." 

"The main provision of the bill now before the 
Committee consists in the liberal appropriation con- 
tained in the first section, in the follovrihg words: 
' That any person who is the head of a family, or who 
has arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and is a 
citizen of the United States, or who shall have filed 
his intention to become such, as required by the natur. 
alization laws of the United States, shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, be entitled to enter, free 
of cost, one quarter section of vacant and unappro- 
priated public lands which may, at the time the appli- 
cation is made, be subject to private entry, at $1.25 
per acre, or a quantity equal thereto, to be located in a 
body, in conformity with the legal sub-divisions of the 
public lands, and after the same shall have been sur- 
veyed.' " 

" The other sections of the bill are either explana- 
tory of the first, or designed to guard against mistake 
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or fraud in its execution. Its general purport and 
object is, as its title indicates, to secure homesteads to 
actual settlers on the public domain." 

Mr. Kelly next enters into a minute history of the 
vast extent of the public lands of the United States, 
how and when title to them was acquired, from whom 
derived, and an interesting resume of the subject from 
a period anterior to the adoption of Articles of Con- 
federation between the thirteen original States, down 
to the latest acquisition of territory in 1854, known 
as the Gadsden Purchase. After an instructive review 
of European, and especially of English colonization, 
he continues as follows : 

" But, sir, humanity claims for this bill the serious 
consideration of every member of this House, more 
especially of those who, like myself, represent in part 
any of the large and populous cities of the Union. 
For the laboring classes, large cities and towns, with 
superabundant populations, are too often but the 
portals from wretchedness to death. They can find 
no employment whereby to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, and idleness, poverty and crime 
are the inevitable results. The very shifts they resort 
to, the avocations they follow in quest of subsistence, 
even if they desire to live honestly, yield but scarcely 
sufficient to supply unwholesome, scanty, unnutritious 
diet; and hence the statistics of city life exhibit a 
frightful mortality. * * Does not humanity, then, 
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as well as patriotism, invoke our favorable action on 
a bill which will withdraw from our large cities this 
overplus population, and by ^ving a proper incentive 
to its industry and labor, rescue it from pauperism 
and death ? It is not for the worthless vagrant who 
is found in every large city, lurking amid the haunts 
of vice and wretchedness, I appeal. This pauperism 
strikes down those who are able and willing to work, 
and, therefore, are fit subjects for the bounty of Con- 
gress. It is a truism in political economy that when 
pauperism siezes upon this class of citizens, the wages 
of labor are reduced to the cost of subsistence. The 
whole class must therefore be subjected to the neces- 
sity of working, rather to avoid the poor-house than 
to better their condition. Rescue these and such as 
these, not only from New York or Boston, or New 
Orleans or Baltimore, but from every city, and town, 
and village in the Union ; rescue them from drudgery 
and death, and transform them into useful and indus- 
trious citizens of a free Republic. The earth which 
God made is man's. Give him, at least, a share of it, 
a spot for a cot and a garden, and a grave when he 
dies, else God will hold us as usurpers and faithless 
stewards, when the great day of reckoning shall 
come." (a) 

Nothing in the political career of John Kelly has 
been more marked than his hostility to the great land 
Co) Cong. Globe, Appendix, Ist Sess., 35th C!ong., p. 430. 
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cormorants, particularly the railroad corporations, and 
in nearly all his public utterances from that day to 
this he has uniformly denounced the venal men who 
have controlled the lobbies of Congress, and bought 
legislation by bribery and gifts, whereby they have 
usurped so vast a part of the public domain. A true 
history of Congressional grants to those corporations 
has yet to be written. The annals of Cdngress show 
nothing so disgraceful, and so disastrous to the public 
welfare, as the wholesale donations of the lands of the 
people to the great railroad monopolists. 

In closing this rapid sketch of John Kelly's Con- 
gressional career, it may be observed that necessarily 
many things have been omitted which properly should 
find a place in his complete biography. The object 
sought here is to elucidate his character, and the trans- 
actions which have been selected for this purpose were 
among those in which he more especially displayed 
the bent of his mind, his love of human kind, and the 
practical business direction of his thoughts and lan- 
guage. Mr. Kelly had not reached his thirty-fourth 
year when he entered Congress. He had had no 
former experience in National politics, and was called 
upon to contend with statesmen of great ability, long 
service, and with a large following in the House. 
Two or three terms are required, generally, before 
members can hope to attain prominence as legislators 
and debaters in a body where men of so much ability 
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are in rivalry for the palm of superiority. In spite of 
tliese obstacles, Mr. KeUy took rank among the lead- 
ing men even during his first term, and during his 
second he was placed on the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the most important committee of the House, 
was recognized as one of the leaders of his party, and 
wielded an influence with the Administration scarcely 
exceeded by any one. Had he remained in the House 
of Representatives, considering the high position he 
won there in two terms, and judging from the re- 
markable ability he has displayed in his subsequent 
career, in all probability John Kelly • would have 
become one of those few great parliamentary worthies 
whose names occupy so large a space in American 
history. He has given ample evidence that he pos- 
sessed the requisite qualifications to have succeeded 
Stephen A. Douglas as leader of the Northern De- 
mocracy, when death snatched the sceptre from the 
hands of that gifted man. Of the calibre of Kelly, 
the reader has seen the opinions in the preceding 
pages which were expressed by such weighty states- 
men as Lewis Cass, and Alexander H. Stephens. The 
gauge and measurement which those distinguished 
men took of him over a quarter of a century ago have 
been justified by the events of the past fifteen years, 
and the marvellous grip upon the minds and imagina- 
tion of the American people which the very name of 
Kelly has come to possess. 
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Hardly had he taken his seat in Congress when he 
was confronted by "Wm. H. Seward, as leader of the 
Banks forces, in the famous contest over the Speaker- 
ship in the Thirty-fourth Congress, and yet after nine 
weeks of stubborn battle in the House, John Kelly 
named a candidate, William Aiken, as competitor 
against Mr. Seward's candidate, and Aiken came 
within two votes, in a House containing seventy-four 
Democrats and one hundred and four Republicaus, of 
beating Mr. Banks for Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In his second struggle with Mr. Seward, 
when the Collectorship of the Port of New York was 
at |take, Mr. Kelly may be said to have entered the 
lists almost single handed against a powerful adverse 
interest in the Senate and House from his own State. 
He was, nevertheless, completely successful in secur- 
ing the confirmation by the Senate of Augustus Schell 
for that office, as he had been mainly instrumental in 
procuring his nomination by President Buchanan. 
In a letter to a friend in New York, written some 
time after, Mr. Kelly said : " Mr. Schell's nomination 
was opposed very bitterly by a large number of Dem- 
ocrats, and I have no doubt but that it was my influ- 
ence with Clay, Orr, Dowdell, Shorter, Fitzpatrick, 
and I might say quite a number of the members of 
the Senate, that brought about the confirmation of 
Mr. Schell." John Kelly and Augustus Schell were 
devoted personal and political friends, although in the 
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factional divisions in New York the former had been 
a Soft Shell and the latter a Hard Shell Democrat. 
They stood shoulder to shoulder in victory and defeat, 
thinking the same things about the Kepublic, insepar- 
able in affection and fellowship throughout a long 
and tempestuous period in the politics of the country. 
In city, State and National conventions of the Demo- 
cratic party these two men always appeared together, 
and in their journeys to and fro they travelled to- 
gether, roomed together, sat at the same table, and 
presented a picture to the public eye of more than 
brotherly affection. lu looking at them, as they con- 
versed with each other at such times, one would be 
reminded of Gales and Seaton in real life, or of the 
Cheeryble Brothers of romance. The death of Mr. 
Schell, in 1884, was a grievous blow to Mr. Kelly. 
All who heard his speech at the memorial meeting for 
his departed friend at Tammany Hall, will remember 
the unwonted emotions under which be labored. 

Society at the Capital during Mr. Kelly's day in 
Congress was very agreeable and homelike, and the 
manners and tastes of the people were formed in the 
school of frugality and simplicity well befitting a 
Democratic Kepublic. Boast as men may of the 
material progress of the country, the old school which 
held sway at Washington, during Democratic Admin- 
istrations, was the nursery of civic virtues, and had 
about it the flavor of the golden age of the fathers. 
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This was the school Jefferson founded, and Madison 
and Monroe illustrated. It was the school in which 
appeared John Taylor of Caroline, Rufus King, 
WilUam Pinkney, Governor Gore, Josiah Quincy, 
William Gaston, and Littleton Waller Tazewell. 
Along Pennsylvania Avenue John Marshall and 
Daniel Webster might be seen wending their way to 
market with baskets on their arms, while Chancellor 
Bibb has gone fishing to the Long Bridge, John 
Quincy Adams to have a swim in the Potomac, and 
John C. Calhoun has gone out in the old-fashioned 
omnibus to Georgetown College to talk philosophy 
with Father Dzierozynsky. (o) This society was based 
on simplicity, the heritage handed down from Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, offshoot of freedom and downright- 
ness. There was no charlatanism in Washington 
then, neither had there been any since Jefferson came 
to tell the people " we are all Republicans, all Feder- 
alists." For fifty years the official rogues could be 
counted on the ten fingers. How different in that 
respect since the antique school has passed away. The 
great wars have blown out the old-fashioned virtues, 
and money-changers have unhinged the morality of 
the people. Corruption in high places has prevailed, 
and it has been in Washington as it was in Rome 

(o) •• Father Curley tells me that John C. Calhoun used to come 
to the College to talk philosophy with old Father Dzierozynsky." 
Extract from a letter of the late Father J. S. Sumner, of George- 
town College, to the author. 
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during the last days of the Empire, when Fabricius 
and Tully were forgotten, and turgid and loquacious 
rhetoricians mouthed in the Capitol. The golden age 
of manners, and tastes, and honest living still survived 
while the subject of this memoir sat in Congress. To 
be a gentleman above reproach was glorious. Poverty 
was no badge of disgrace, for James Monroe had given 
his fortune to the country in the war of 1812, and died, 
"like rigid Cincinnatus, nobly poor." Henry Clay could 
never reach the White House, because after the fashion 
of the simple great ones he would rather be right than 
President. "Webster was an old school patriot, for 
after Calhoun's speech in 1833, he modified his views 
so greatly that he never afterwards denied that the 
Government of the United States was a compact be- 
tween sovereign States. The rule of right living was 
so inflexible that Calhoun relinquished all hopes for 
the Presidency, rather than have his wife visit Bellona, 
at the dictation of General Jackson. 

Happy days ! Fortunate John Kelly ! to have been 
there to witness the antique social phases, and to 
have come away again before the era was quite passed 
and gone, and another and a different one had arisen 
in its place. 
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ETC. 

On Christmas Day, 1858, having been elected 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York, No- 
vember 2d of that year, Mr. Kelly resigned his seat 
in the Thirty-fifth Congress. He remained in Wash- 
ington at his post until it was necessary to go to New 
York to enter upon his new office ; but in refreshing 
contrast to those Representatives in a subsequent Con- 
gress, the Forty-second, who voted themselves back- 
pay, he declined, after his election as Sheriff, to draw 
any salary at all for his service as a member of Con- 
gress. The total number of votes cast at the election 
for Sheriff was 69,088, of which John Kelly received 
39,090, and "William H. Albertson received 29,837, 
scattering 161. Kelly was the regular nominee of 
the Democratic party of the city. His majority was 
9,092. 
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He entered with characteristic energy upon the 
duties of Sheriff, that most ancient of county officers 
known to the common law, Vice-comes to the Earl, as 
Blackstone calls him. The difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of this office in New York are peculiarly great. 
The reported cases upon Sheriff's law in that city 
indicate the immense number of statutes applicable 
to the office, and the subtleties, refinements, and nice 
legal distinctions, together with the liabilities, which 
constantly press upon the Sheriff in the discharge of 
his duties. As laymen nearly always have been elected 
to the office, it was the rule, before Kelly's term, for 
incumbents to rely for guidance upon legal advisers 
and prompters behind the scenes, whose special knowl- 
edge of business was supplemented by professional 
knowledge of law, and by training and experience in 
the office. But John Kelly set resolutely to work 
with his law books, for it is one of the leading traits 
of his character to perform conscientiously whatever 
duties are imposed upon him, and he was determined 
to delegate to no one else a labor which the people 
had elected him to do himself. While he was in the 
office the Under-Sheriff ceased to be the High-Sheriff. 
After reading one or two good elementary books, he 
next applied himself to the Code of Procedure, the 
Revised Statutes, and Keported Cases, and wrote out 
a syllabus, or private digest for himself, of bpinions 
delivered in the lower Courts and the Court of 
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Appeals in relation to Sheriff's law. To master such 
questions he worked with unflagging zeal, not only 
by day but far into the night, during the greater part 
of his term. In the meantime he acquired familiarity 
with the routine and usages of the office. Thus 
equipped, he was perhaps the first Sheriff who thor- 
oughly understood the duties of the office, and dis- 
charged them in person. He became a favorite 
among the members of the bar, and was an authority, 
theoretically and practically, upon disputed questions 
of Sheriff's law. In the Sheriff's Court Mr. Kelly 
himself presided over the intelligent juries there em- 
panelled. He heard arguments of counsel, passed 
upon authorities cited, was conversant in the law 
applicable to cases, and in the opinion of leading 
members of the profession he displayed a judicial 
mind of high order. 

The best body of jurors in the United States is 
undoubtedly the Sheriff's Jury in New York city. 
The members of this jury are chosen annually by an 
eminent Commission of judicial and other high officers, 
and are selected from among the foremost citizens in 
the community, whose wealth, intelligence, and estab- 
lished character afford a guarantee of their freedom 
from improper influences. Large fines for absence 
are imposed, and cheerfully paid. An annual banquet, 
known of all men, uhique gentivm,, as the Sheriff's 
Jury's Dinner, is provided for with the ample sum 
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thus accumulated. Delmonico's choicest menu is laid 
under requisition, and a distinguished and brilliant 
company is always brought together. 

That accomplished and discerning gentleman, Mr. 
Eosewell G. Rolston, President of the Farmers' Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, was one of the 
members of the Sheriffs Jury during Mr. Kelly's 
term. He once expressed to the writer of these pages 
his high respect for the Sheriff, and descanted upon 
his sturdy qualities, saying, that whUe he was a stem 
and austere man to look at, he was, nevertheless, 
brimful of kindly human nature. After mentioning 
some occurrences which had come under his own 
observation, he said, with no little earnestness, " John 
Kelly is a love of a man, a grand fellow undoubtedly." 

Under-Sheriffs had presided at the trial of Sheriff's 
eases before Mr. Kelly's entry into the office. The 
Jury was surprised now to see the usual rule broken, 
and the new Sheriff going upon the bench himself. 
The' more experienced members gave each other a 
smile of astonishment and a knowing wink, for they 
suspected that Kelly was led away by zeal, and by 
ignorance of the mysteries of the law, into whose 
knotty labyrinths he would be plunged presently by 
wrangling lawyers. But Mr. Eolston and his fellow- 
jurors quickly discovered that the imperturbable 
Sheriff behaved like a veteran under legal fire, and 
the lawyers themselves were surprised to find him 
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not only familiar with questions at issue, both of 
traverse and demurrer, but practically master of the 
situation. He had broken the precedent, and what 
had been before a fiction was now a fact, a Sheriff of 
New York who knew more about his office than any 
of his subordinates. John Kelly made a reputation 
for honesty and capacity as Sheriff, which in the 
whole history of the office has never been excelled by 
any man who has occupied it. The best evidence 
of this is found in the fact that at the earliest mo- 
ment when he was eligible under the Constitution 
of the State, namely, at the expiration of the term of 
Sheriff Lynch, his immediate successor, John Kelly 
was renominated and re-elected Sheriff of New Tork. 
He is the only man since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment who has been elected twice to this im- 
portant office. In the early day, before the Hamil- 
tonian or monarchical features of the State Constitution 
had been abolished, and the Jeffersonian or elective 
principle had been substituted for them by constita- 
tional amendment, the Governor and Council held 
the appointment, not only of judicial and other great 
officers, a most fruitful source of corruption and cen- 
tralization, but they were likewise clothed with the 
power to appoint Sheriffe and County Clerks in the 
several counties of the State. But twice only, in the 
early history of the State, did the Council of Appoint- 
ment at Albany select the same men to fill a second 
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term as Sheriff of the city and coiinty of New York. 
Marinus Willett was appointed Sher'ff of New York 
in 1784, and served nntil 1787. He was re-appointed 
in 1791, and held until 1795. Benjamin Ferris also 
held the office by appointment from 1808 to 1810, 
and again from 1811 to 1813. On the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1864, John Kelly, who had filled the office so 
faithfully from 1859 to 1861, was re-elected Sheriff of 
New York, an unprecedented honor, as well as endorse- 
ment of his official integrity, now bestowed for the first 
time in the history of the city, by the people them- 
selves, upon any individual. 

At this election there were three candidates in the 
field, two Democrats and a Republican, but after an 
exciting canvass John Kelly led the poll by a plurality 
of nearly 6,000, his Eepublican competitor coming 
next. The whole number of votes for Sheriff was 
106,707, of which Kelly received 42,022, John W. 
Farmer 36,477, and Michael Connolly, commonly 
called the "Big Judge," 28,099. The number of 
scattering votes was 109. Mr. Kelly's second term 
expired December 31, 1867. That it was a repetition 
of the first one in his fidelity to the important interests 
and duties confided to his charge, was universally 
declared at the time, without one whisper of dissent. 
In the fierce conflicts of party fifteen years after his 
first term as Sheriff, and seven years after the second, 
when his talents and commanding position in the 
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community had made him a formidable antagonist, 
John Kelly's official integrity as Sheriff was called in 
question for the first time by certain political oppo- 
nents, whose misconduct he had exposed, and whose 
arbitrary acts he had resisted. These tardy shafts of 
malice fell harmless at his feet. 

In the year 1868, eleven months after he bad ceased 
to be Sheriff a second time, a stiU handsomer testi- 
monial to the stainlessnesB of his character was tendered 
to him than that implied in his re-election as Sheriff; 
an emphatic endorsement of his qualifications for the 
highest civic preferment was received by him when 
the Democratic Union of New York nominated him for 
Mayor of the city against A. Oakey Hall, the candi- 
date of the Tweed Ring. In a laudable and patriotic 
attempt to drive the King from power at the Charter 
election of November, 1868, New York's best citizens, 
— merchants, bankers, tradesmen, mechanics, and 
members of the various professions, turned to John 
Kelly to lead them, to the man whose admirable 
administration of the trusts he had previously held as 
Alderman, Congressman, and Sheriff, afforded satisfac- 
tory proof of his fitness to grapple with the Ring, and 
if elected, to crush it, a,nd restore honesty and economy 
in the various municipal ofiices. 

Among those who looked to Mr. Kelly at this in- 
teresting and critical hour in the history of New York, 
as a safe leader against the notorious triumvirate of 
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Tweed, Sweeny and Connolly, were Samuel J. Tilden, 
Andrew H. Green, Augustus Schell, and still another 
— tell it not in Gath ! mention it not in the streets 
of Ascalon ! for it is surprising to relate — Nelson J. 
Waterbury himself. Yes, in the very next year' after 
John Kelly had ceased to be Sheriff, this gentleman, 
who has since lavished so much savage abuse upon 
him for mythical misdeeds as Sheriff, the self-same 
Nelson J. Waterbury was an enthusiastic supporter of 
John Kelly for Mayor of New York. 

The support which Mr. Tilden was disposed to 
bestow upon Mr. Kelly was a more important inci- 
dent of that eventful campaign. For a long time 
they had been intimate acquaintances, and Tilden not 
only looked upon Kelly as a man of invincible 
honesty, but recognized in him a born leader of men. 
It was a most unfortunate thing that Mr. Kelly's 
health, at this particular juncture, was so much im- 
paired that it was not possible for him to stand the 
strain of such a contest, or, indeed, of any contest at 
all. The blackest chapter in the history of New York 
was about to be written. He felt the magnitude of 
the occasion, and rose from a sick bed to go meet the 
people half way, when they called him to lead them 
m the fight. No personal sacrifice could be too great, 
not even life itself, when the stakes were the reformar 
tion of the public service, and the rescue of a million 
people from the corrupt domination of such a Eing. 
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" You will never live to reach the army," said Vo^ 
taire to the feeble and emaciated Mareschal de Saxe, 
as the leader was setting out for Fontenoy. "The 
object now," replied the fiery commander, " is not to 
live, but to go." But Mr. Kelly, however willing to 
act his part, soon found that nature's barriers are not 
to be overcome. The hand which had rejoiced in its 
strength was relaxed and powerless under wasting 
illness, and like that of Old Priam, telnmnque imhdle, 
no longer could strike an effectual blow. He was, 
indeed, destined to smite the Tweed Ring a death- 
blow, but not now, nor until four years had come and 
gone, when, with health restored, and energies all on 
fire, he drove them from Tammany Hall, and inscribed 
his name among the benefactors of l^ew York. He 
lived, like Saxe, to fight and win his Fontenoy. 

From early life Mr. Kelly had suffered from bron- 
chial troubles, which always were increased by public 
speaking. His mind is intensely active. " I must be 
occupied in some way," he once said to a friend, " and 
I can't sit still five minutes without doing something. 
I cannot be an idler."W Whatever he imdertook to do, 
his faculties became concentrated upon the task until 
it was accomplished. His occupations for a long time 
had been engrossing and laborious, and his health had 
suffered under the strain. "For twenty years," to 
repeat the remark of the editor of the UUca Observer, 
(0) New York World, Oct. 18, 1875. 
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quoted in a preceding chapter of this volume, " he had 
devoted several hours of every day to the pursuit of 
literature and science," and at length his constitution 
was seriously impaired. Domestic afflictions also came 
upon him about this period, and his physical maladies 
were increased fourfold. 

John Kelly had entered into wedlock when a very 
young man, and for twenty years his circle of domes- 
ticity was unclouded by a single shadow. His wife, Tiee 
Mcllhargy, was the daughter of an Irish adopted citizen 
of New York, and an interesting family, a son and 
two daughters, grew up to the verge of manhood and 
womanhood about him. Mrs. Kelly, whom the present 
writer knew well, and greatly respected for the excel- 
lent but unostentatious qualities of her character, was 
a good wife, a devoted mother and a pious Christian 
woman. In the year 1866 she fell a victim to con- 
sumption. Her son Hugh, a bright and winning 
young man, just as he had turned his twenty-first 
year, succumbed to the same disease, and followed his 
mother to the grave. Symptoms of consumption also 
appeared in the daughters, and it was evident that 
death had marked them both for its early victims. 
To a man of John Kelly's strongly affectionate nature, 
wrapped up in his home and family, these visitations 
falling upon him like unmerciful disasters, one after 
another m quick succession, proved well nigh irrep- 
arable. His health already impaired,' gave way. en- 
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tirely, and his friends were seriously apprehensive of 
his own early demise. 

It was in the midst of these afflictions that he was 
nominated for Mayor against A. Oakey Hall. He 
was placed in nomination by the Democratic Union, 
which held its convention at Masonic Hall, November 
18, 1868, and he received on the first ballot 240 votes, 
to 61 for John "W. Chanler, and 1 each for John 
McKeon and Fernando Wood. On the second ballot 
John Kelly received every vote in the convention, and 
was declared the unanimous nominee for Mayor. A 
committee was appointed by the chair, Mr. Eoswell 
D. Hatch, to notify Mr. Kelly of his nomination, and 
to invite him before the convention. . The chairman of 
this committee was Mr. Nelson J. Waterbury. After 
some time Mr. Kelly entered the hall escorted by Mr. 
Waterbury, by whom he was presented to the conven- 
tion in appropriate terms, as the reform candidate for 
Mayor. 

He was warmly received, and made a brief speech, 
vigorously denouncing the Tweed and Sweeny Ring, 
which had usurped control of Tammany Hall. He 
referred in terms of praise to those honest Democrats, 
many of whom he saw before him, who formerly like 
himself had been identified with the Wigwam, but who 
had retired from it in disgust, as he himself had done, 
when the Ring obtained control. " I see many gen- 
tlemen in this convention," said Mr. Kelly, "who 
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formerly were associated witli me in Tammany Hall, 
and who felt the same grievances there which I myself 
have experienced. I have no desire for this nomi- 
nation, but while I have not sought it, I will only say 
this, I shall stand by those who have so generously 
nominated me for Mayor, and if elected, I will dis- 
charge the duties of the office honestly and faithfully. 
In accepting your nomination I fully realize that both 
yourselves and myself will have to work strenuously 
against the corrupt men opposing us, if we expect to 
secure victory. But by working together in good 
faith we can succeed, for the people of New York feel 
the importance of the contest, and the necessity of 
putting down the bad men who have obtained control 
of the city government. I accept your nomination, 
and if elected will do the best in my power to realize 
all your legitimate expectations.''^) 

Abram B. Lawrence was nominated for Corporation 
Counsel. The candidacy of Mr. Kelly greatly alarmed 
the Ring leaders and their Republican allies. The 
latter sought to control the Republican convention 
which was held the next day, and force through a 
straight Republican ticket for Mayor and Corporation 
Counsel, as the most effective way to secure the 
election of A. Oakey Hall. But fortunately there was 
a reform element among the Republicans, as well as 
among the Democrats, and the opponents of the Ring 
(a) New Tm-k Herald, November 19, 18t58. 
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were in a majority in the Republican city convention. 
That excellent citizen, Mr. Sinclair Tousey, was 
President of this convention. The main struggle was 
between those who favored the endorsement of John 
Kelly for Mayor, and, therefore, wished the convention 
to adjourn over, and those who advocated the prompt 
nomination of a straight Republican ticket. The 
latter class was led by Charles S. Spencer, who 
vehemently demanded immediate action. But the 
opponents of Spencer prevailed, and secured an ad- 
journment to the following Monday. " It was under- 
stood," remarked the Herald of November 20th, 
" that the party of compromise was engaged in fixing 
up quite a neat little arrangement, by which the Re- 
publicans would endorse the nomination of John Kelly 
for Mayor, in consideration of having Mr. Shaw 
substituted for Mr. Lawrence as candidate for Corpo- 
ration Counsel. The compromisers gave out that 
Spencer and the party of action were simply acting in 
the interest of Tammany Hall in endeavoring to have 
the Republican convention make regular nominations." 
In this campaign the Herald opposed John Kelly, 
and championed A. Oakey Hall for Mayor. This 
was not evidence of any complicity on the part of 
that paper in the misconduct of the Ring, for in 1868 
there was no positive proof in possession of the public 
of the criminality of the Ring, and hence the HeraM 
or any other journal was not justly obnoxious to un- 
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favorable criticism at that early day in the history of 
the plunderers for advocating the election of Hall. 
" The Ring," says Mr. Tilden in his history of its 
overthrow, "became completely organized and ma- 
tured on the 1st of January, 1869, when Mr. A. Oakey 
Hall became Mayor. Its duration was through 1869, 
1870 and 1871."(«> 

The morning after Mr. Kelly's nomination the 
Herald declared for A. Oakey Hall and against Kelly, 
in one of those plausible leading articles by which 
it has so long and so remarkably influenced public 
opinion for or against men and measures. The refer- 
ence to Mr. Kelly as a nabob was an adroit campaign 
stroke, and although he was living quite unostenta- 
tiously in a modest three-story brick house at the 
corner of 38th Street and Lexington Avenue, an im- 
pression was created that he was surrounded by 
priacely opulence, in the fashionable quarter among 
the millionaires. The Herald editorial was as follows : 

"John Kelly is a good citizen and a respectable 
man; but he has already been elected by the Tam- 
many Democracy, to which he owes all his past politi- 
cal favors, to the offices of Councilman, Alderman, 
member of Congress, and twice to the valuable posi- 
tion of Sheriff of New York, being the only man, we 
believe, who has held that lucrative office a second 
term. John Kelly was brought up a lad in the Herald 
(o) Life of S. J. TUden, by T. P. Cook, p. 101. 
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office, when he first came to New York, and was well 
brought up j but he went into politics in spite of his 
early training. We supported him for office while he. 
was poor and lived in the locality of the Fourteenth 
Ward. Now that he has made himself a millionaire, 
and lives like a nabob in the high locality of one of the 
most fashionable avenues of uppertendom, we think 
he should be satisfied, and give place to others who 
have not enjoyed such good fortune." 

" If the Democrats nominate A. Oakey Hall, as it 
is said they will, as their candidate for Mayor, he will 
no doubt be elected by a large majority. He will suit 
those who take a pride in the dignity of the cityj be- 
cause he is a man of superior ability, a profound 
thinker, an eloquent talker, and understands thoroughly 
the details of the municipal government."(o) 

The Ring men got thoroughly frightened after the 
adjournment of the Eepublican City Convention with- 
out a nomination, for it was becoming quite clear that 
independent citizens, both outside and inside of the 
respective politcal parties, meant to support Mr. Kelly- 
for Mayor against the Ring candidate. This state of 
things caused the Herald to discard special pleading 
respecting the "nabobs of uppertendom," and to re- 
double its attacks on Kelly. He was now denounced 
as a deserter for having retired from Tammany Hall, 
and joined the opponents of William M. Tweed. " The 
(a) New York Herald, November 30, 1868. 
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fight," said the Herald, " is to be made against the 
Democratic organization with the object of breaking 
down Tammany, and thus giving the death-blow to 
the regular Democracy in its stronghold. The Tri- 
hune, Times and World are co-laborers in this work — 
the two former openly, and the latter in an under- 
handed but not less vindictive manner. They are pre- 
paring to unite on John Kelly, who has deserted the 
Democratic organization for the purpose of leading 
the Republican forces in the battle. District Attorney 
A. Oakey Hall will be the Democratic nominee, and 
will no doubt be elected ; but it will be one of the 
greatest fights we have ever had over a Charter elec- 
tion, as the breaking down of the Democratic organi- 
zation at this end of the State would be the death- 
blow of the party, and is therefore a stake worth 
playing for by the Republicans, who feel the loss of 
power in New York very severely."(o) 

Against this pretended but sham regularity, not only 
Mr. Kelly, but Mr. Tilden also revolted. " Weighty 
pressure," says Tilden, "was brought on me from 
powerful men all over the State to ' save the party.' 
I denied that the system of organization then in use 
in the city had any moral right to be considered 
regular, or to bind the Democratic masses. I told the 
State Convention that I felt it to be my duty to oppose 
aiiy man who would not go for making the govern- 
to) New York Herald, November 32, 1868. 
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ment of this city what it ought to be, at whatever 
cost, at whatever sacrifice. If they did not deem that 
'regular,' I would resign as chairman of the State 
Committee."(ffl) 

The exertion made by Mr. Kelly in leaving a sick 
bed to go before the Democratic Union City Conven- 
tion to accept its nomination, for Mayor, increased the 
illness from which he suffered. His physician called 
eminent doctors into consultation, and it was the 
opinion of them all that his continuance in active 
political movements would have a fatal result. This 
professional decision was communicated to Mr. Kelly 
by that eminent physician, the late Dr. Marion Sims. 
Thus admonished that the excitement of the campaign 
would kill him, Mr. Kelly, on the 27th of November, 
reluctantly sent in his withdrawal from the Mayoralty 
contest to the Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Union, and the vacancy was filled by the nomination 
of Mr. Frederick A. Conkling. 

Mr. Kelly, who was a sufferer from insomnia, soon 
after sailed with his two daughters for Europe. He 
made an extended tour in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
visiting, among other places, the Holy Land. He first 
went to Ireland as a pilgrim woiild return to the home 
of his fathers, spending some time in the beautiful 
Island of Saints, where Christianity made its only 
bloodless conquest in the world. During fourteen 
(0) Life of S. J. TUden, by T. P. Cook, p. 131. 
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hundred years, while other Christian nations have 
rushed back into infidelity and again become Christian, 
Ireland has never lapsed into infidelity, nor into a scoff- 
ing, Godless philosophy, the invariable accompaniment 
of unbelief and paganism. After visiting the various 
capitals of Europe, — London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, St. Petersburg, and other places, he repaired 
t« Rome, the city of the soul, the Niobe of nations, 
shrine of saints and martyrs, of doctors and confessors, 
where he spent a considerable period in rest and retire- 
ment, and in viewing its wonderful ruins, monuments, 
and churches. Repairing to Holy Land, Mr. Kelly 
remained for some time at Jerusalem, the cradle of 
Christianity; which Titus, in fulfilment of prophecy, 
left not a stone upon a stone of; where Christ had 
walked about among the people, and where He died 
upon Calvary. 

In contemplating scenes associated with the earthly 
life and death of the Redeemer, the traveler no doubt 
derived comfort in his own bereavements, dignified by 
such a fellowship of suffering as was there. What a 
lesson of humility the ignominious Cross must have 
preached to his reflective mind. He was leading a 
contemplative life, and his letters at this period 
dwell much upon the Mount of Olives, the Way of 
the Cross, and the Holy Sepulchre. He had read 
somewhere in allegory of the contest in which the 
trees of the forest are represented as debating among 
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themselves who should be their king. Had the con- 
test occurred in the days of the Eedeemer, small 
chance the ignoble tree of the Cross would have had 
to win the crown. Mr. Kelly had read Cardinal 
Wiseman's beautiful thoughts on the subject. " Ap- 
ply the allegory," said he once in a circle of his 
friends, "and let us enter some forest of Judea 
filled with stately trees, lofty, tapering pine, and 
royal cedar, and hear the proud possessor give 
orders as to how their worth should be realized 
into wealth. He says to the forester : ' See that 
elegant and towering tree which has reached the 
maturity of its growth, how nobly will it rise above 
the splendid galley and bear itself in the fell fury of 
the wind, without breaking or bending, and carry the 
riches of the earth from one flourishing port to another. 
Cut it down and destine it for this noble work. And 
this magnificent cedar, overcasting all around it with 
the solemnity of its shade, worthy to have been built 
by Solomon into the temple of God, such that David 
might have sung its praises on his inspired lyre ; let 
it be carefully and brilliantly polished, and embarked 
to send to the imperial city, there to adorn those mag- 
nificent halls, in which all the splendor of Kome is 
gathered ; and there, richly gilded and adorned, it 
shall be an object of admiration for ages to come.' 
'It is well, my lord,'' replies his servant, 'but this 
strange, this worthless tree, which seems presumptu- 
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ously to spring up, beneath the shadow of those 
splendid shafts, what shall we do with it ? it is fitted 
for no great, no noble work.' ' Cut it down, and, if 
of no other use, why, it will make a cross for the first 
malefactor ! ' " 

Strange counsels of men ! The soaring pine dashed 
the freight that it bore against the rocks, and rolled a 
wreck upon the beach. The noble cedar witnessed 
the revels of imperial Rome, and fell by the earth- 
quake, or in the fire kindled by the barbarians, charred 
into ashes. But that ignoble tree, spurned by proud 
man and put to the most ignominious of uses, bore the 
price of the world's redemption upon Calvary, its every 
fragment has been gathered up, and treasured and 
enshrined, and in every age it has been considered 
worth all that the world doats on, and sets its heart on. 
An Empress crossed the seas and searched among the 
tombs of the dead for that material wood of the Cross 
of Christ. For that holy rood was built a magnificent 
church on Mount Sion. For it the Emperor Herac- 
lius made war on the King of Persia ; and when he 
had recovered it, bore it as his Master had borne it 
before, barefoot and in humble garb to Calvary. For 
that tree Constantino the Great built a noble church, 
yet standing among the ruins of the palaces of Rome, 
and brought the very earth from the Savior's own 
land, as though none were worthy to be there save 
that upon wliieli had first fallen the precious blood of 
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redemption. For eighteen hundred years this relic 
has been the most priceless .treasure of Christians. 
Its smallest fragment has been enshrined and vestured 
in gold and precious stones, and housed and sheltered 
in magnificent temples piled up with the richest ma- 
terials and noblest productions of art. The ignoble 
tree which the world despised has conquered the world 
itself. 

Mr. Kelly's correspondence at this time made it 
apparent that he had ceased to feel interest in the 
busy trifles of politicians, and that his thoughts were 
directed to problems of the moral world, to reveries 
upon the mysteries of redemption, like that outlined 
in the preceding allegory upon the Cross, and to the 
works of mercy, both spiritual and corporal. He 
brought back from Palestine souvenirs and patristic 
relics of much interest. He had familiarized himself 
with the topography of the hallowed scenes of Holy 
Land, and those who have heard him describe them 
and relate the history and traditions connected with 
them, have been struck with his reverence as a nar- 
rator, as well as with his closeness as an observer of 
manners, customs and places. "While he was abroad 
unfounded rumors reached New York that John Kelly 
had withdrawn from the world, in order to spend the 
remainder of his days in monastic retirement. Per- 
haps this story originated from the circumstance that 
he travelled much in the company of clergymen in 
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Europe. Yicar-General Quinn of New York was 
his companion on the Continent. The late Bishop 
McGill of Kichmond, Virginia, a man of ascetic tastes 
and profound learning, often shared Mr. Kelly's car- 
riage in the latter's drives about Rome. Another 
thing which may have given color to the rumor was 
the fact that Mi-. Kelly had educated, and was still 
educating, many young men for the ecclesiastical state, 
not only American youths, but those of Irish and 
German and Swiss nationalities. While he was in 
Switzerland his attention was directed by his daughters 
to a pious little boy, the son of a poor gardener, who 
with another boy of wealthy parentage, served at the 
altar every morning. The wealthy man's son soon de- 
parted for the University, when Mr. Kelly sent for the 
son of the gardener, and finding that he wished to 
become a religious, told him that he would afford him 
the means to carry out his purpose, and amid the 
grateful tears and prayers of the boy's parents, he sent 
him to a renowned German University, and defrayed 
all his expenses until he was graduated. That boy 
has since become a learned scholar and minister at the 
altar. While Mr. Kelly was in Eome he became 
warmly interested in the American College, a noble 
seat of learning in that city for the training of young 
ecclesiastics for the American Missions, and he gener- 
ously established a bursary in the College. He gave 
to its President, Dr. Chatard, who since has been 
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raised to the Episcopate, five thousand dollars for the 
maintenance of this charitable Kelly foundation. It re- 
flected no credit upon the managers of the 'New York 
Cooper Institute meeting, held in 1884, to denounce the 
spoliation of the Propaganda, of which the American 
College at Home is a part, to have omitted one of its 
benefactors, and so prominent a representative man as 
John Kelly, from the list of the ofl&cers and speakers of 
that meeting. Those managers were then burning 
incense to Monsignor Oapel, a clerical gentleman of 
know — Pledge, not knowledge, who thinks American 
Catholics are too illiterate yet awhile to aspire to a 
University. 

The beautiful pictures in stained glass, which adorn 
the windows of St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York, 
are, with the exception of the examples in the French 
Cathedral in Chartres, perhaps unsurpassed in modem 
times, as figured scenes from the Scriptures and lives 
of the saints. In this pictorial religious epic is a beau- 
tiful window placed there by John Kelly in memory 
of his lost ones, or more correctly of those members 
of his family who have been called to the better life. 
" Before quitting the Sanctuary," says the writer of a 
pamphlet descriptive of the exterior and interior of 
the Cathedral, " we will bend our steps towards the 
Lady Chapel. The window in the first bay represents 
the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin in the Temple. 
The high priest, in gorgeous vesture, advances to 
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receive the child, while St. Joachim and St. Anne 
modestly remain standing behind. The friends of 
the family are assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Tills bears the inscription, 'John Kelly — in me- 
moriam!' ''(aj 

Some years before the completion of the new 
Cathedral, and while Mr. Kelly was in Kome, he 
gave an order to a celebrated artist in that 
city of art treasures to execute for him four great 
oil paintings representing the Baptism of our Lord, 
the Marriage feast of Cana, the Return of the Prod- 
igal Son, and St. Patrick preaching at Tara. He 
afterwards embraced two additional scenes from sacred 
history in his scheme, the Ascension of Our Lord, and 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. The artist, 
Galliardi, produced a noble work after the best 
masters. These six magnificent paintings were sent 
from Kome to America as a present from Mr. Kelly 
to St. Patrick's Cathedral, and are the only paintings 
in canvas upon the walls of that grand church. 

When he was in England he visited a region in- 
habited almost entirely by miners — English, Irish and 
Welsh. Those people were, to a great extent, ignorant 
of the truths of Christianity, and there were no facili- 
ties in the wild mountain region they inhabited to 
improve their moral condition. Working in the mines 
day and night, and constantly exposed to death in the 
(ffl) A Description of St. Patrick's Cathedral, p. 37. 
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midst of their subterranean toil, these poor people 
appealed to friends at a distance to send them a 
clergyman to minister to their spiritual wants. The 
appeal was answered, and the Reverend Mr. Dealy 
arrived there to open a mission a short time before 
Mr. Kelly visited that part of England. The clergy- 
man found himself destitute of every worldly appli- 
ance for a proper ministration of the functions of his 
spiritual office, no church, no school-house, no chari- 
table home or asylum for the sick and helpless, all 
things, in a word, wanting, and no adequate means to 
provide them. He was an excellent and zealous man, 
and he stated his situation, and the necessities of the 
people to Mr. Kelly. He told him that if he had the 
money to build a church and school-house, incalculable 
good might be done. He poured his story into sym- 
pathetic ears. Help was promised, and faithfully was 
the promise kept. Mr. Dealy some time after, upon 
Mr. Kelly's invitation, set sail for America, and took 
up his residence in the tatter's house. When Mr. 
Kelly reached home he organized a movement among 
those of his immediate friends, whose opulence and 
cliarity admitted of the appeal, and in the course of a 
few months Mr. Dealy, as he informed the writer of 
these pages, was the fortvinate possessor of a purse of 
over twelve thousand dollars, inclusive of Mr. Kelly's 
own handsome donation. Those poor miners in Eng- 
land soon had their church, and a school for their 
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children, and their pastor had reason to bless the day 
when he first made the acquaintance of the subject of 
this memoir. 

After John Kelly had re-entered the field of politics, 
and even when immersed in public affairs, his charity 
and philanthropy continued to be the controlling prin- 
ciples of his conduct. During the past five or six 
years he has been a frequent lecturer in various 
cities of the Union. His lectures, respectively upon 
the Sisters of Charity, the Early Jesuit Missionaries 
in North America, and upon the Irish Settlers in 
North and South America, were replete with historical 
information and sound practical instruction, and wher- 
ever he appeared on the platform as a lecturer he 
always drew crowded houses. Mr. Kelly realized from 
his lectures, which he delivered repeatedly in the 
North, South and West, over fifty thousand dollars, 
and this immense sum he gave in charity to educate 
and clothe the poor, to build schools, or to lift the 
burden of debt from charitable institutions. His heart 
was in his work. He would not allow one penny of 
the proceeds of his lectures to be diverted from the 
sweet uses of charity for his traveling expenses, but 
in every instance, wherever he went to lecture, he 
insisted on paying his railroad fare, and hotel bills, out 
of his own pocket. 

Bagenal, the London traducer of the American 
Irish, with unblushing mendacity, classes John Kelly 
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as a leader of " shoulder-bitters and ballot-stuffers," 
and ignorantly accuses him of being an enemy of Irish 
colonization in the West. The simple truth is that 
Kelly is one of the originators and prime leaders in 
the movement to get poor emigrants out of the over- 
crowded Eastern cities, and has contributed thousands 
of dollars to make their colonization in the West a 
success. 

Dr. Ireland, Bishop of St. Paxil, Minnesota, one of the 
great pioneers in this benign scheme, while speaking 
kindly of Mr. Bagenal in a letter to the present writer, 
still shows how erroneous he is in his strictures upon 
Mr. Kelly. The Bishop's comment upon Bagenal, 
is as follows : " He is mistaken, of course, in his re- 
marks about Mr. John Kelly. But I do not think he 
vdll be sorry to be set right. He mixes up Mr. Kelly 
with the average politicians of New York — not know- 
ing, as I know, Mr. Kelly's exceptional qualities, his 
sterling honesty, his true love for his fellow-Irishmen, 
and his general nobility of character." (o) 

When he retired from politics in 1868, Mr. Kelly 
had resolved to enter upon that field no more. Chas- 
tened by domestic affliction, and loss of health, the 
plan of his life was changed- Public station had lost 
its charm for him. To feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and open the doors of colleges, or advanced 
schools, to those whose talents were good, but who 
to) Extract from a recent letter of Bishop Ireland to the autboi. 
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were too poor to gain admittance, these things afforded 
to him his greatest pleasure. He sought out the com- 
panionship of holy men, and of holy books. Thomas- 
4-Kempis became his vade mecum. He took more 
delight in the pages of the Following of Christ than 
he had ever known in the conflicts of politics, either 
in the halls of Congress or the city of New York. It 
was not altogether surprising, therefore, that people's 
conjectures should consign him to the prospective 
seclusion of a monastery, and that rumors to that 
effect should have gained circulation. The New 
York Times, on one occasion, shortly after Mr. Kelly's 
second marriage, made editorial reference to these 
rumors, and spoke of him as that remarkable indi- 
vidual who had escaped being a monk at Rome, in 
order to become the nephew of a Cardinal in America. 
These revelations of the inner life of John Kelly are 
not laid before the public without a great deal of re- 
luctance. Some may think it were better to keep 
them back until after his death, and the writer knows 
perfectly well that no one else would prohibit their 
publication at any time, or under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances more sternly than John Kelly himseK. 
But these pages have been written without consulta- 
tion with any human being in the world, and recol- 
lecting the unparalleled and shameful abuse which 
this man has been subjected to for doing his duty as 
God has given him to see it, the writer is resolved to 
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tell the truth about him, and let the unprejudiced 
reader know something of his real character. Indeed 
hardly a tithe of those charities and good works of 
John Kelly which are within the personal knowledge 
of the present writer, have been mentioned in these 
pages. During the war for the Union, especially, 
were the kindly impulses of his nature displayed. He 
went about among the hospitals visiting and cheering 
the sick and despondent, supplying articles for their 
relief and money for their wants, and doing what he 
could for the wounded. He did not confine these 
ministrations to the hospitals in New York, but went 
to Washington and got a pass from Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, whom he had known well in former 
years, to visit the Army of the Potomac, and particu- 
larly the camp hospitals. Thither he repaired, and 
extended his aid not only to New York soldiers but to 
those of other States, with characteristic zeal and 
liberality. A letter was published in the New York 
World, November 1st, 1875, from Mr. James Mur- 
phy, in which reference is made to one of Mr. Kelly's 
visits to the army in Yirginia. 

" I well recollect," said the writer, " that thirteen 
years ago, when I was a soldier in the Second Army 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and stationed at 
Stafford Heights, Yirginia, opposite Fredericksburg, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. John Kelly. His 
mission was one of the noblest that man ever followed. 
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He was going round from hospital to hospital, and from 
tent to tent, -visiting the sick and wounded of the poor 
and neglected soldiers of the New York regiments, to 
see to their wants, and alleviate their sufferings as much 
as lay within his power, and questioning them as to their 
treatment as compared with the treatment of the 
soldiers of other States." Many persons in the border 
States, as those adjoining the scene of military opera- 
tions were called, who were guilty of no disloyal acts, 
were nevertheless made victims of spies and detectives, 
and they and their families suffered great hardships. 
One of these was Mr. John Henry Waring, a promi- 
nent and wealthy citizen of Prince George's County, 
Maryland, whose property was confiscated, whose 
large family, mostly ladies, were banished, and who 
was himself imprisoned for the war in Fort Delaware. 
This was the work of Baker, the notorious detective, 
and a more cruel persecution hardly occurred during 
the war. Mr. Kelly was appealed to on behalf of Mr. 
"Waring, and after he was satisfied that injustice had 
been done to that excellent citizen, he went to Wash- 
ington and saw Mr. Lincoln, and Secretaries Stanton 
and Montgomery Blair, on behalf of the Waring 
family and estate. But Baker had poisoned the mind 
of Stanton against the Warings, and, notwithstanding 
the Secretary's regard for Mr. Kelly, he refused the 
clemency that was asked. Mr. Kelly returned to 
New York, and enlisted in Mr. Waring's favor the 
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powerful co-operation of Governor Morgan, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Thurlow "Weed, James T. Brady, and 
about fifty other leading men, and, thus strengthened, 
he renewed the appeal for justice and executive clem- 
ency. Postmaster General Blair had become warmly 
interested in the case, and to him Mr. Kelly confided 
the petition of the citizens of New Tork named above, 
and Mr. Blair in conjunction with Mr. Kelly ceased 
not to press the case until Mr. Waring was liberated, 
his family were recalled from banishment, and his 
beautiful home and plantation on the Patuxent river 
were restored to him. 

Mr. Kelly returned from Europe in the fall of 1871, 
much improved in health, but not yet restored to his 
old vigor. The present writer gave to Mr. J. E. Mal- 
let, of Washington, D. C, who was going to Europe, 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Kelly, while the latter 
was abroad. Although they were near each other 
several times in Europe, Mr. Mallet did not become 
acquainted with Mr. Kelly until they accidentally met 
on the same steamship, the Republic, in returning to 
America. In a letter published in the Baltimore 
Catholic Mi/rror, Mr. Mallet gave an interesting 
account of this voyage, and of the amusements impro- 
vised on shipboard. " One evening," said he, " we 
organized a musical and literary entertainment. The 
chairman made a speech, a lady played a fine musical 
composition, a gentleman gave a recitation, a young 
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bride sang a beautiful ballad, Hon. John Kelly, of 
New York, sang in excellent style an amusing Irish 
song, then a duet was sung by two ladies, some 
one sang a French song. Father Sheehy sang an 
Irish ballad on St. Patrick, and the entertainment 
concluded, and the assemblage dispersed during the 
reading by the Kev. Dr. Amot, of one of his old 
sermons." 

" A valued friend had given me a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Kelly, to present in France or Switzer- 
land, but I met that gentleman only on the wharf at 
Liverpool, and then almost accidentally. Mr. Kelly 
has travelled throughout Europe and the Holy Land, 
and is one of the most interesting travelling compan- 
ions whom I have ever met. I was particularly 
pleased with his manner of presenting the true history 
of, and reasons for certain religious and national prac- 
tices in Ireland and Italy, in opposition to the theories 
and suppositions of certain of our fellow-voyagers, 
who ignorantly calumniated the one, and ridiculed the 
other." 

During the three years of Mr. Kelly's absence in 
Europe, New York had been given over to every form 
of official rascality and plunder. No sooner had he 
reached the city than he was besieged by leading citi- 
zens, such as Mr. Tilden, Mr. Schell, Mr. Hewitt, Mr. 
Belmont, Mr. Chanler, Mr. Clark, Mr. Green and 
others, all of whom urged him to take the lead iu a 
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movement for the overthrow of the Tweed Ring. To 
each one of these gentlemen he said that it was not in 
accord with the plan of life which he had marked out 
for himself for the future, to re-enter the field of active 
politics. But his friends redoubled their importuni- 
ties. They told him there was no other man in New 
York, scarcely one in the United States, so well fitted 
as himself to head such a movement, and that in the 
lifetime of but very few persons did so grand an 
opportunity offer itself to serve the people as that 
which now awaited him. His friends finally prevailed, 
his private plans were changed, and his memorable re- 
appearance in New York politics occurred in the year 
18Y2. " My health remains about the same as when I 
saw you," said Mr. Kelly, in 1872, in a letter to the 
present writer. " I was compelled to take part, for the 
reason that my old associates would not take No for 
answer. My active participation has not helped me 
much in point of health, nor does it seem possible for 
me to live in New York without being more or less 
mixed up in politics." In an interview published in 
the New York World, October 18, 1875, Mr. Kelly- 
explained more fully how he was induced to return to 
politics. Details omitted, the salient points of that 
interview were as follows : " When I returned from 
Europe in the fall of 1871, it was my intention to have 
nothing to do with politics at all. I had been sorely 
afflicted by the loss of my family, and I wanted to 
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spend the rest of my life as a private business man. I 
was met by a number of leading men, who told me 
that during my absence the Democratic party in the 
city had become utterly demoralized, and that the 
Grant Kepublicans, taking advantage of this state of 
affairs, had come into full possession in this great 
Democratic city, and they begged me to assume an 
active part. I had hundreds of the leading men in 
the city here at my house, asking me to take hold and 
help them up. After much importunity, I consented, 
and threw my whole heart into the work. I suppose 
I have some foresight. I think I generally see things 
pretty clearly, and this is probably why they trust to 
my judgment. Whenever I fail to win their confi- 
dence it will be an easy matter for them to dispense 
with me. I am not commissioned as a leader by any 
constituted authority. But as what power and in- 
fluence I have depend entirely upon the good will and 
confidence of the people who choose to recognize me 
as a leader, and listen to my advice, I am wholly in 
their hands, and they can keep me or reject me any 
day." 

Mr. Kelly's part in public affairs prior to 1872 had 
been creditable and marked by ability, but there were 
other public men who, in like circumstances, had 
attained equal or greater distinction. In the year 
1872 he was called upon to prove whether he was 
endowed with that highest of all the gifts of Heaven, 
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the capacity to lead men in a supreme emergency, and 
it is not the language of eulogy to say that he dis- 
played consummate ability as such a leader ; and that 
his courage, coolness and good judgment enabled him 
to achieve results which no other citizen of New York, 
with similar resources at command, and similar 
obstacles in his way, could have accomplished. 

In a city of a million inhabitants, where a Govern- 
ment had prevailed for years, such as disgraced Rome 
in the days of Caligula, when the tyrant made his 
horse a Roman Consul ; or in the epoch from Tiberius 
to Nero, when folly, crime and profligacy ran riot in 
all departments of the Empire, such as Tacitus de- 
scribes so vividly in the Annals, and in the immortal 
Life of Agricola ; in such a state of affairs it was an 
enormous task for John Kelly to head a successful 
movement against a Ring intrenched in office, with 
millions of stolen money at command, and backed up 
by a purchased Legislature. This task he undertook 
and accomplished, and history will record the fact on 
its imperishable page that the gallant attack upon the 
Ring in the Courts and Legislature, by Charles O'Oonor 
and Samuel J. Tilden, was not crowned with final suc- 
cess until John Kelly carried the war into Tammany 
Hall, and drove the Ring politicians from its portals. 
O'Conor and Tilden scotched the snake in 1871, 
and John Kelly killed it in 1872. Tammany Hall, 
the cradle of American Democracy, whose patriotic 
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Sachems in the year 1819 were addressed in a speech 
by Andrew Jackson, (o) and in long friendly letters at 
the same period by Thomas Jefferson, the elder Adams, 
and James Madison, W was rescued from disgrace and 
placed again in control of honest men in 1872 by John 
Kelly. Not only the political organization, but the 
Tammany Society was wrested from the control of the 
King. No political contest in the history of the city 
of New Tork was more stubbornly fought on both 
sides, or has been followed by happier results to the 
people at large. If great public service entitles a man 
to rank among the worthies of the Republic, John 
Kelly won that title when he succeeded in expelling 
the King men from Tammany Hall. His victory 
marked an epoch. The Board of Sachems of the 
Tammany Society for 1871, and the Board for 1872 
tell the story of this great revolution : 



1871. 

Grand Sachem . 
WtLLiAM M. Tweed. 

Sachems : 
Richard B. Connolly, 
Peter B. Sweeny, 
A. Oakey Hall, 
Joseph Dowlisg, 



1872. 

Grand Sachem : 

AuairsTus Schell. 

Sachems : 
Charles O'Conor, 

SaMTJBL J. TiLDEN, 

John Kelly, 
Horatio Seymour, 



Samuel B. Garvin, I Sanford E. Church, 

ETC. I August Belmont, 

Abram S. Hewitt, 

ETC. 

(o) Giles's Register, Vol. 16, p. 28. 
(ft) Niles's Register, Vol. 17, pp. 387-8. 
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On the retirement of Mr. Belmont from the Chair- 
manship of the National Democratic Committee, in 
1872, that distinguished position was tendered to Mr. 
Kelly at the meeting of the National Convention in 
Baltimore. But domestic affliction had again visited 
him about that time, in the death in New York of 
his only surviving daughter, his elder daughter hav- 
ing died some time before in a city in Spain, where 
her father had taken her in a vain pursuit of health. 
Cast down by these afflictions, Mr. Kelly declined the 
Chairmanship of the National Committee of his party, 
but suggested his old friend Mr. Schell, who was 
elected Chairman. " Who is John Kelly ? " asked 
some of the younger delegates at Baltimore, when 
they heard his name mentioned as their first choice by 
the New York delegation. They were informed by 
Mr. Schell that Mr. Kelly was detained at home in 
the house of mourning, but that he was a great leader 
in New York politics, and a true patriot in public life; 
and that he had sat in Congress before many of those 
young men were well out of the nursery. 

It was about this time that the Committee of Sev- 
enty set out to reform the city government, but those 
worthy old gentlemen soon became engaged in an 
amusing scramble for office, and beyond putting their 
chairman. General Dix, in the Governor's chair, and 
another of their number, Mr. Havemeyer, in that of 
Mayor, they did not set the river on fire, nor perform 
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any of the twelve labors of Hercules. As soon as the 
Committee of Seventy became known as oflSce-seekers, 
their usefnlness was at an end. John Kelly sought no 
office, for he had to light a battle with office-holders, 
then a synonym for corruptionists, and he appreciated 
the magnitude of the struggle more correctly'than to 
leave it in anybody's power to say that the Ring men 
and the Keform element, the latter marshalled by 
Tilden and himself, were fighting over the offices. A 
mere scramble for office between the Ins and Outs is 
always a vulgar thing. When they became place- 
hunters, the Committee of Seventy ceased to be re- 
formers. Kelly, with better statesmanship, sought 
no office, and would accept none. When every other 
event in his life has been forgotten, his memorable 
battle in the County Convention of 1872 will still 
be remembered. A fiercer one was never fought 
in American politics. To employ the words of Mr. 
Tilden, in his history of the overthrow of the Tam- 
many King, Kelly had to confront on that occasion, 
" an organization which held the influence grow- 
ing out of the employment of twelve thousand 
persons, and the disbursement of thirty millions a 
year ; which had possession of all the machinery of 
local government, dominated the judiciary and police, 
and swayed the officers of election.'' (o) 

Harry Genet was leader of the Ring men in the 
(o) Life of S. J. Tilden, by T. P. Cook, p. 129. 
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Convention. Prize-fighters and heelers swarmed 
upon the floor; and when Samuel B. Garvin was 
again placed in nomination for District- Attorney, the 
fighters and heelers roared themselves hoarse with 
applause. Mr. Kelly took the floor to oppose Garvin, 
when he was interrupted hy Genet. He replied to 
the latter in scathing language, arraigned him and 
Garvin with the utmost severity, and although hissed 
by the hirelings of the King, and interrupted by 
volleys of oaths, John Kelly kept the mob in suffi- 
cient restraint until he caught the eye of the chair- 
man, and moved an adjournment to 3 o'clock the 
next day. Mr. Schell, who was in the chair, put 
the motion to adjourn, and it was carried, in spite of 
the protests of the mob. 

The next day the same emissaries of the Eing were 
there to overwhelm the Convention again, but this 
time Kelly was prepared for them. He had a force 
stationed at the doors of Tammany Hall, and no man, 
not a delegate to the Convention, and not provided with 
a delegate's ticket, was allowed to enter the building. 
The police and city authorities were on the side of the 
desperadoes, but no policeman was allowed inside the 
premises. This bold stand of Mr. Kelly had the de- 
sired effect. By his personal intrepidity, and readiness 
to resist attack, he cowed the rowdies, and no others 
but delegates got into the Convention. Garvin was 
defeated, and Charles Donoliue was nominated for 
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District-Attorney. Abram R. Lawrence was nomi- 
nated for Mayor. It was in that day's struggle that 
the backbone of the Ring was broken, and it ceased to 
be a compact organization, and melted away after that 
day's defeat. Havemeyer of the Committee of Seventy 
was elected Mayor, with Lawrence a close second, and 
O'Brien a bad third. Phelps beat Donohue for Dis- 
trict-Attorney. But Reformed Tammany, in spite of 
predictions to the contrary, polled a surprisingly large 
vote, and although it did not elect, it was a vote of 
confidence in John Kelly, and discerning men saw 
that the future belonged to the old organization. Mr. 
Havemeyer, who had been an excellent Mayor in early 
life, now proved a failure. His defiance of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Police Commissioners Charlick and 
Gardner raised a storm of indignation about his head, 
and led to his reprimand by Governor Dix, who threat- 
ened his removal from office. Charlick and Gardner 
had been indicted for a violation of the election laws, 
and Mr. Kelly was very active in bringing on their 
trial. They were convicted by the Jury, and sentenced 
by Judge Brady to pay a fine of $250 each, but con- 
viction carried with it a still severer penalty, forfeiture 
of their offices and disability to fill them by reappoint- 
ment. The Mayor's attempt to reappoint them was 
an act of surprising folly, but when the Governor's 
reprimand reached him, with the statement that his 
age, and near completion of his term of office, alone 
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saved him from removal for contumacy, Mayor Have- 
meyer's rage vented itself in an extravagantly abusive 
attack on John Kelly. He held Mr. Kelly responsible 
for the trial of Charlick and Gardner, and after astound- 
ing the community by defying the Supreme Court 
with a vain attempt to re-instate the guilty officials, 
he brought the matter to an impotent conclusion by 
pouring out a torrent of abase upon John Kelly, and 
assailing his record for honesty when he was Sheriff of 
New "York. During all the long years which had 
elapsed since Mr. Kelly had held that office, not one 
syllable had ever been uttered derogatory to his exalted 
character for honesty as Sheriff, until Mayor Have- 
meyer made his reckless charges. Smarting under a 
sense of humiliation after the Gardner-Charlick fiasco, 
the Mayor allowed bad temper to get the mastery of 
his judgment, and the explosion of wrath against Mr. 
Kelly followed. The animus of the attack was per- 
fectly apparent on its face, and the good sense of the 
people was not imposed upon by the revengeful 
ebullitions of the angry old gentleman. Mr. Kelly 
promptly instituted a suit for damages, but on the 
very day the trial began, by a remarkable coincidence' 
Mayor Havemeyer, stricken by apoplexy, fell dead in 
his office. The passionate events of the moment 
were forgotten, and a sense of sorrow pervaded the 
community. Mr. Havemeyer's long and honorable 
career was remembered, and the unfortunate passage 
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in his last days was generally, and justly imputed 
to the misguided counsels of his friends. 

The Tammany Democrats were completely victori- 
ous at the election of 1873. Those able lawyers, 
Charles Donohne and Abram E. Lawrence, were 
elected to the Supreme Court. The late William 
Walsh and the late Wm. C. Connor, both excellent 
men, were elected County Clerk and Sheriff. Again, 
in 1874:, victory perched on the standards of Mr. 
Kelly. This time its dimensions were larger. In 
addition to a Mayor (Mr. Wickham), and other city 
officers, a Governor (Mr. Tilden), and other State offi- 
cers, were chosen by overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jorities. 

Mr. Kelly had been the first man to suggest Mr. 
Tilden's nomination for Governor. His splendid ser- 
vices in the war on the Ring pointed him out as the 
fit candidate of his party. Tired out, after his long 
labors, Mr. Tilden, in 1874, went to Europe to enjoy 
the first holiday he had allowed himself for years 
But such was his confidence- in the judgment of Mr. 
Kelly, that a cable message fi'om that friend was 
sufficient to cause him to cancel his engagements in 
Europe, give up his tour, and take passage in the 
first steamer for New York. The Canal Ring was in 
motion against Tilden's nomination, and Kelly, who 
had found this out, thought there was no time for 
delay. Tilden at first expressed disinclination for the 
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office, but the Tammany Chief had set his heart on his 
nomination, and the author of these pages has heard 
Mr. Tilden say that Mr. Kelly's persistency finally con- 
trolled his decision, and won his acquiescence. One 
of the leading delegates to the Convention of 1874 
was Mr. William Purcell, editor of the Rochester 
Union. " To John Kelly," said Purcell editprially, 
shortly after the election, "more than any other 
man does Governor Tilden owe his nomination and 
his majority at the election. Governor Tilden was 
personally present at the nominating convention, in 
close counsel with Mr. Kelly, than whom he lauded 
no man higher for his personal honesty, his political 
integrity, and his purity of purpose." 

Mr. Tilden was a constant visitor at Mr. Kelly's house 
during this period, and no two men could have evinced 
more respect and friendship for each other. The last 
time Mr. Tilden attended a meeting in Tammany Hall 
was at the election of Sachems on the third Monday of 
April, 1874. The late Matthew T. Brennan and 
others ran an opposition or anti-Kelly ticket, and so 
anxious was Mr. Tilden for the defeat of this move- 
ment that he came down to the Wigwam, and took 
an active part in favor of the regular ticket. He sat 
with Mr. Kelly, and when the result was announced 
warmly congratulated him upon the victory. 

In the latter part of January, 1876, a few weeks 
after Mr. Tilden's inauguration as Governor, the author 
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spent a morning at his residence in Gramercy Park, 
and there met ex-Governor Seymour and Mr. Kelly, 
in company with Governor Tilden. The conversa- 
tion of these three distinguished men, in the abandon 
of social intercourse around the hearthstone of Gra- 
mercy Park, was very agreeable and entertaining. The 
author was an attentive listener and observer, and 
afterwards, on the same day, wrote out in his diary 
his impressions of these three celebrated New Yorkers. 
Although ten years have elapsed since those impres- 
sions were written, they are here reproduced in the 
exact words in which they were then put down in the 
diary, without the alteration of a single sentence : 

[Conversed with Messieurs Seymour, Tilden and 
Kelly at 15 Gramercy Park to-day. Big fellows all 
of them, but entirely distinct types. Let me see if 
I can depict them. 

Horatio Seymour is a man well advanced in life, 
tall, well-shaped, though rather spare in build, with a 
beaming open countenance, a bright speaking eye, 
expressive mouth and a large nose. The marks and 
hues of the face and forehead are deep and strong. 
His language is quite Saxon in its selection and char- 
acter, words of one or two syllables prevailing. His 
expression of thought was clear enough to be taken 
down by a stenographer as prepared utterances. His 
range of subjects is large, and his treatment of each 
ready and versatile. It is conversation all the time, 
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not platform or stump-speaking. The fault with him 
seems to be one which any person of such eminent 
parts might be liable to — it is an occasional tendency 
to diffusion, a Narcissus-like disposition to dwell on 
the shadow mirrored in the wave ; not vanity, but an 
introspective play of thought. His mental bent is 
speculative, which perhaps accounts for his sometimes 
presenting a thought under a great variety of aspects. 
He throws out an opinion, and follows it up by a pro- 
fusion of suggestive considerations. Instead, however, 
of pausing after the stroke was dealt, he would now 
and again keep on elaborating his points until ihe 
coaversation began to expand into a disquisition. The 
key remained conversational still, while the range was 
widening. But let an interruption occur, and the 
ex-Governor knew how to conclude with a hasty 
stroke or two. His descriptive power is good, but 
not so good as his reach and closeness of observation 
into general principles, and his capacity to grasp and 
develop causes and effects. He is more of a philoso- 
pher than a delineator, and has humor too, which 
draws the laugh at will. 

Governor Tilden is a spare, close-cut man, of rather 
a nautical appearance. You might mistake him in a 
crowd for a weather-beaten old tar retired from the 
deck of a man-of-war, to enjoy a little needed repose. 
His movements and quiet speech suggest the idea to a 
stranger of a cold, formal, negative man, reticent, 
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receptive, and not easily to be enlisted in ordinary 
matters. Five minntes conversation with him will 
snffice to upset such an opinion. First you will most 
probably be struck with his eyes, which have an indefin- 
able expression. It would be spectral, if it were not 
now melancholy, and again indicative of a womanly 
tenderness. There is a peculiar play in them which 
expresses a great deal. His voice is low, and one 
might suppose, till he begins to converse, that he is a 
better listener than talker. The forehead is gnarled 
and concentrated, and on phrenological principles 
would not indicate a marked presence of the intellect- 
ual faculties, considered by itself; but if you draw 
an imaginary line from the tip of the ears across the 
head, it is evident that the brain power from the 
brows to this line is proportionately very large, and 
phrenologically very strong. His nose is a decided 
aquiline, the mouth full but compressed, and the chin 
prominent, and indicative of a marked preponderance 
of the vital forces. His conversation is more nervous 
than Seymour's, but not so copious. He seems better 
pleased with the suggestion than elaboration of ideas. 
He can, however, when you don't want to_ talk but to 
listen, throw an analytical strength into his expressions 
which sustains his reputation for sagacity and vigor. 
Governor Tilden is classical in diction. The right word 
is used all the time, although not a shadow of art is per- 
ceptible in the language. He seems bent on convinc- 
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ing you by what he has to say, and not by his manner 
of saying it. His method of reasoning is logical 
and exhaustive, and yet it is analytical and not synthe- 
tical. He leaves his listener to draw conclusions. He 
is less given to generalization than to subtle methods 
of mastering subjects. He has a quiet way of talking, 
and of saying trenchant, sententious things. . Governor 
Tilden strikes me as a man who would be very slow to 
gain popularity by dash of manners or exterior con- 
duct, but as having grit in him, and a genius for 
accomplishing what he undertakes. He is already 
named in several quarters as a prominent Democratic 
candidate for the next Presidency. 

John Kelly, leader of Tammany Hall, remains to be 
described. He is a very different man from Seymour 
or Tilden. An English traveler once heard Daniel 
"Webster on the stump in an interior New England 
town. As he gazed at " Black Dan " with his massy 
brows playing with ponderous thought, and his great 
arm and big body swaying back and forth in obedience 
to the ideas he was expressing, the first impression of 
the Englishman was : " Why this man Webster, with 
his herculean frame and sledge-hammer fist, would 
have proved the most formidable gladiator that ever en- 
tered the arena — if Providence had not given him a still 
bigger head than body. He is a magnificent creature 
considered as an animal, but a still more magnificent 
man." Kelly answers this description. The New 
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York Herald once compared him to General Graut on 
account of his quiet manners and reticence. He 
stands two or three inches under six feet, weighs about 
two hundred and thirty or forty pounds, is active and 
firm in step and movement, and from his leonine aspect 
must be the envy of those who delight in the manly art of 
self-defence. His forehead is massive and broad, with a 
wealth of phrenological development ; over his physi- 
ognomy are the lines of decision and benevolence of 
character. The under jaw is large and firmly set, im- 
parting to his face an air of command and resolution. 
In conversation he is modest and direct, and seldom 
speaks of himself. That he is a man of action is at 
once revealed to the observer. He has humor and a 
keen appreciation of the amusing side of human nature. 
His manners are quiet and frank, but underneath there 
is discernible a cool and commanding spirit. A min- 
gled air of ionhommie and sternness proclaims to all that 
he knows how to command obedience as well as respect, 
and if once fairly aroused no man can confront an 
enemy with sterner mien, or more annihilation in his 
glance. Those who have seen him in stormy public 
place, where such qualities alone avail, have often wit- 
nessed this quiet man's transformation into the fiery 
ruler of his fellows, (a)] 

The extraordinary victories of the Tammany Democ- 
racy for several years after Mr. Kelly became its leader, 
(a) Extract from Author's Diary for 1875. 
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at length aroused jealousies and rivalries, and it began 
to look as though the successful leader had enemies in 
Printing-house Square. Perhaps the editors thought 
they should have been consulted more frequently in 
regard to nominations and other matters, and perhaps 
Mr. Kelly made a mistake in not ofltener seeking their 
advice. At all events, an animated newspaper fire was 
opened upon him in 1875. He was called a boss, a dic- 
tator ; " one man power " was furiously denounced ; 
and so savage was this onslaught, that if the editors 
had not modified their expressions after election, and 
even begun again to speak handsomely of him, one 
might have imagined that John Kelly was a veritable 
Ogre, a lineal successor to Tweed, instead of the 
destroyer of Tweedism. But it was all only a custom 
of the country at elections, and not an expression of 
the editorial conscience. No man occupying a high 
place ever escapes these fusillades ; John Kelly formed 
no exception to the invariable rule. At the election 
of that year the Tammany ticket was badly defeated. 
Eeplying to these denunciations against the Tammany 
Chief, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, then Chairman of the 
General Committee of the Tammany Democracy, made 
a speech, October 30, 1875, in the course of which he 
said : 

" The assertion that John Kelly is a dictator is an 
insult to Tammany and its members. All organi- 
zations must have leaders, and no one but John Kellv 
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could have done the work that he has performed. The 
city of N^ew York owes to that calumniated man 
honors that statues could not adequately pay. There 
is no desire in John Kelly's breast so strong as to be 
relieved from his present onerous position ; but if some 
one of respectability was not found to do such labors, 
the city of New York would be soon as uninhabitable 
as a den of wild beasts." (o) 

One of the shrewdest political observers who has 
figured during recent years in New York politics, was 
the late Hugh J. Hastings, editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser. As a Republican he was opposed to 
Democrats, but he had the blunt candor to speak of 
John Kelly in the following manner : 

" On the ruins of Tweed rose Kelly, of Tammany 
Hall, and Tilden, Hewitt, and Cooper joined his Court, 
and were numbered among his legions. Under Kelly 
the condition of society has improved in the city, and 
■we might add the municipal government, — all know 
there was great room for improvement. Kelly has 
ruled the fierce Democracy in such a manner that life 
and property are comparatively safe. It is a feartul 
responsibility to hold this vrild element in check. 
Beasts of burden may easUy be managed by a new 
master. But will the wild ass submit to the bonds ? 
Will the unicorn serve and abide his crib ? Will the 
leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The 
(o) New York fieraM, October 31, 1875. 
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mythological conqueror of the East, whose enchant- 
ments reduced wild beasts to the tamenees of domestic 
cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, 
is but an imperfect type of the man who can control 
the wild, whiskey-drinking and fierce spirits that make 
up the worst elements of this great city. It requires 
a great man to stand between the City Treasury and 
this most dangerous mass. It demands courage, 
activity, energy, wisdom, or vices so splendid and allur- 
ing as to resemble virtues. Again we say, dethrone 
Kelly, and where is the man to succeed him ?" (o) 

The spirit of faction, the curse of New York politics 
from the beginning of the century, was again distract- 
ing the Democratic party. New Tork and Albany 
are natural political antagonists, as were Carthage and 
Home of old. 

The Constitutional Conventions of 1821 and 1846, 
by enlarging the elective features of government, had 
greatly relieved New Tork, and greatly diminished 
the power of the Albany Kegency, but the love of power 
Is inbred in man, and special legislation at the State 
capital still holds the giant metropolis in political lead- 
ing strings. During Mr. Tildeu's administration as 
Governor, he and his old friend Mr. Kelly became in- 
volved in unfortunate differences as leaders of rival 
wings of the Democratic party of the State, It were 
useless here to recapitulate the story of this disastrous 
(0) New Tork Commercial Advertiser. November 20, 1878. 
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breach between two statesmen who bad done so much 
when acting together to purify the public service ; each 
occupying the place he held at the wish, and by the 
powerful assistance of the other ; Kelly in Tammany 
at Tilden's urgent request, and Tilden called back from 
Europe by a cable dispatch from Kelly to run for 
Governor of New York. It were worse than useless 
to revive the bitter memories of the strife. Let them 
be buried in oblivion. A few weeks before the St. 
Louis Convention in 1876, Mr. Tilden called upon Mr. 
Kelly, and talked over old times. Before leaving, the 
Governor humorously remarked : 

" Now John, you are my sponsor, or political god- 
father. You found me not inclined to take any office 
two years ago, and you insisted that I should take the 
nomination for Governor. No matter what dififerences 
may have arisen since, remember John, you are my 
sponsor." Mr. Kelly smiled, but was non-committal. 
But that visit, and graceful reminiscence of a happier 
day in their political lives did its work well. Let 
the brilliant Philadelphia editor, Alexander McClure, 
tell the sequel. In a letter to his paper from St. Louis, 
announcing Mr. Tilden's nomination for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. McClure said : 

" The work of the Convention was then done, but 
it was electrified by the appearance on the main aisle 
of the full-moon, Irish face of John Kelly, the Anti- 
Tilden Tammany Sachem. Those who hissed and 
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howled at him yesterday, now greeted liim with thun- 
ders of approval, and called him to the platform. 
"When he appeared there a whisper could have been 
heard in any part of the hall, and when he gave in his 
adhesion to Tilden and Hendricks, and pledged his 
best eiforts for their election, he was crowned and wel- 
comed as the returning prodigal of the household." (a) 

Right nobly did John Kelly keep that pledge. 
Rutherford B. Hayes came in from the rural districts 
of New York 30,000 ahead of Samuel J. Tilden. 
When he reached the Harlem Kiver he found that 
Tammany Hall had given Mr. Tilden 54,000 majority 
in the city of New York, and had wrested the Empire 
State from the Republicans. President-elect Tilden 
sent a message of congratulation on that memorable 
election night to John Kelly, and his warmest saluta- 
tions to the invincible tribe of Saint Tammany, as 
" the right wing of the Democratic Army." 

By changing dates and names, it will be found 
that Mr. Kelly's services in the Cleveland campaign 
of 1884 were an exact repetition of his services 
in 1876. He gave the same loyal support to Grover 
Cleveland that he had given to Samuel J. Tilden. 
He held his forces in hand magnificently, and if 
the high honor may be attributed to any one man 
of carrying New York through the most desperate 
conflict ever waged within her borders, safely 
(a) Philadelphia Times, June 30, 1876. 
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out of the very jaws of defeat, to the Democratic 
colutan, that honor Ijelongs to Honest John Kelly. To 
save Grover Cleveland, KeUy sacrificed every man on 
his local ticket, every dear friend who bore the Tam- 
many standards on that eventful day, which decided 
the destinies of the United States for the next four 
years. 

When John Kelly was appointed Comptroller of the 
City of New York by Mayor Wickham, in 1876, the 
debt of the municipality which had been uniformly 
accumulating under his predecessors until it reached 
over a hundred million of dollars, was first arrested 
in its upward course, and brought into a line of rapid 
reduction. In four brief years he had reduced the debt 
$12,000,000, thus justifying the encomiums of the press 
at the time of his accession to the office. The New 
York Herald of December 8, 1876, the day after his 
appointment, said editorially : 

" Mr. Kelly will make a very good Comptroller. He 
has firmness, honesty and business capacity. He is the 
right man in the right place, and a great improvement 
on Mr. Green. He will guard the treasury just as 
jealously as the present Comptroller, without being im- 
practicable, litigious and obstructive. The people of 
New York will be satisfied with Mr. Kelly." 

The New York World of the same date, after dwell- 
ing editorially upon his great ability, said : 

" Mr. Kelly's honesty and integrity are unquestioned, 
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even by his bitterest political opponents. lie is a na- 
tive of New York city. Beginning life as a meclianic, 
by his energy and industry he very soon made himself 
a manufacturer and a merchant. He sat for one term 
in the Board of Aldermen, and was twice elected to 
Congress. At "Washington he handled questions of 
national importance with ability and decorum, and by 
the force of his native good sense soon took rank above 
many men who had more experience than he in the 
national councils. He is best known to New Yorkers 
of the present day as the leader of the Tammany or- . 
ganization, as the man who took hold of that ancient 
society after it had been deservedly defeated, disgraced 
and overthrown under the management of members 
of the old Ring. He reorganized it, filled it with new 
life, and weeded out the men who helped to bring re- 
proach upon it. The property-holders and taxpayers 
of this city are to be congratulated that the adminis- 
tration of their financial affairs has fallen into such 
worthy hands, and will be entrusted to a man of Mr. 
Kelly's perspicacious brain and known probity." 

The New York Evening Express, of the same date, 
referred to Mr. Kelly's eminent fitness for the oflBce, 
and to his services in the election of Mr. Tilden to the 
Presidency, and said, editorially : " Speaking in a po- 
litical sense only, Mr. Kelly has well earned this oflace, 
and even a higher one, for to him more than any other 
man is the credit due for the immense Democratic 
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majority in this city, which gave the state to Governor 
Tilden." 

The New York Sun, of the same date, said editorially : 
" Mr. Kelly is an honest and capable man, willing 
to do a great deal of hard work, well fitted to look 
after the important and varied business of his office, 
and the financial interests of the city. He is the most 
popular man of the party that governs this city, aud 
stands well with the community at large. He will 
miike a good Comptroller. When the nomination of 
Governor Tilden was made in St. Louis Mr. Kelly 
promised to do all in his power to insure the success 
of the people's choice. During the campaign Mr. 
Kelly's labors were arduous and continuous. He gave 
time and strength and money, and even deferred his 
marriage until the fight should be over. That Mr. 
Kelly might have secured the Mayoralty or any other 
local office for himself, had he so desired, is no secret. 
That he was urged against his will to take the Comp- 
trollership is asserted by his friends as a fact." 

An interesting event in Mr. Kelly's life is incident- 
ally alluded to by Mr. Dana in the preceding article 
from the Sim. This was his second marriage, which 
took place on the 21st of November, 1876. His wife 
is an accomplished lady in every sense of the word, the 
good helpmeet, such as the Scripture describes. The 
following account of the wedding is taken from the 
New York World : 
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" As announced in The World of yesterday, promptly 
at the hour of 8 in the morning, the ceremonies began 
that were to end in the marriage of Mr. John Kelly to 
Miss Teresa Mullen, a niece of Cardinal McCloskey. 
About 7.30 the very few who were to participate in the 
event assembled at Cardinal McCloskey's house in 
Madison avenue, where, in the private chapel of His 
Eminence, the marriage was to take place. This alone 
was a compliment of the highest order in Church eti- 
quette, doubtless owing to the relationship of the 
bride to His Eminence. The little company invited 
to witness the ceremony was gathered together in the 
parlor of the mansion. The party consisted, besides 
Mr. Kelly, of Mr. Francis D. Cleary, brother-in-law of 
the bride ; Mr. Edward L. Donnelly, Colonel George 
W. Wingate, and Mr. Kelly's nephew, Hugh Kelly. 
Above stairs was assembled the bride with her two 
sisters, Mrs. Francis D. Cleary and Miss Mullen. At 
the hour appointed the Eev. Father Farley made his 
appearance at the parlor door, and announced that all 
was ready. The gentlemen at once arose and proceeded 
to the chapel on the third floor, Mr. Kelly and Father 
Farley being last. On the way to the chapel Mr. Kelly 
was joined by the bride, and, arm in arm, the couple 
slowly passed up to the double Prie-Dieu, before the 
altar under the escort of Father Farley. Meantime 
all had taken their respective positions in the beautiful 
little chapel, in the order peculiar to Catholic Church 
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etiquette. All knelt in silent prayer for some few mo- 
ments, when the venerable Cardinal made his appear- 
ance, preceded by the Rev. Father Farley, Yery Eev. 
Vicar-General Quinn, and one handsome little boy 
dressed like a miniature Cardinal, who acted as candle- 
bearer to His Eminence. 

" The Cardinal in his scarlet robes then took his place 
before the altar, with the Yicar-General to his right, 
and Father Farley and the acolyte to his left. Im- 
mediately behind His Eminence knelt the future hus- 
band and wife, side by side. After a moment's silent 
prayer the Cardinal begaa the services. Laying off 
the mozetta, the Vicar-General and Father Farley en- 
robed His Eminence. The amice, alb, cincture, pecto- 
ral cross, stole, cope and mitre having been placed 
upon his head and shoulders, the Cardinal turned to 
perform the marriage ceremony. The vestments worn 
were white and gold. The ring was blessed, and the 
Cardinal said : ' John Kelly, do you take this woman 
to be your lawful wife ? ' 

' I do.' 

'Do yon promise to love and cherish her until 
death?' 

' I do.' And so likewise vowed Teresa Mullen to 
love and honor John Kelly until death. 

" A few more prayers, and His Eminence turned from 
the kneeling couple, leaving them man and wife. The 
crozier, mitre and cope were laid aside ; and His Emi- 
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nence, putting on the chasuble, commenced the nuptial 
Mass, pro sponsis. The gospel of the Mass is the re- 
cital of the marriage of Canaan, when Christ changed 
the water into wine. The Mass progressed slowly to 
the communion, when the newlj-married received 
the Sacrament. Just after the Pater Noster, the two 
kneeling on the step of the altar, His Eminence read 
from the missal, with mitre on head, the long prayer 
imploring from God harmony and peace in the domes- 
tic relations of the newly-married, and praying that if 
God should bless them with children, they might be 
brought up in the fear of the Lord. This over, the 
Mass soon ended. After the Massthe little congrega- 
tion and the clergy withdrew, leaving the Cardinal, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kelly together. A few kind words 
of encouragement, and advice, and congratulations were 
administered by the Cardinal ; and, while he remained 
to say a few prayers, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly joined their 
friends, and received their well wishes." 



In concluding this volume the author regrets that 
he has not found room for more of Mr. Kelly's 
speeches. They are all full of good sense, and occa- 
sionally they display a high order of eloquence. The 
present plan did not admit of their introduction. One, 
however, must be included, as it illustrates the witty 
side of Ms character, and was spoken of by those who 
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heard it as a very happy after-dinner speech. It was 
made before the Lotos Club, January 11, 1879, at the 
dinner given to Mayor Cooper, soon after that gentle- 
man had totered npon his duties as Mayor of the city 
of New York. 

The following is the report in the Herald of Jan- 
uary 12, 1879 : 

" The seating capacity of the large dining room of 
the Lotos Club was taxed to the utmost last evening. 
Mayor Cooper, and the retiring Mayor, Smith Ely, Jr., 
being the guegts of the club. About ninety members 
and guests found seats at the tables, and nearly as 
many more, who were present during the delivery of 
the speeches, had to content themselves with standing 
room. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, president of the club, 
presided at the middle table, and at the heads of the 
upper and lower tables, respectively, sat the vice-presi- 
dents, Noah Brooks and Dr. Charles J. Pardee. 
Among the persons present as members or guests were 
Postmaster James, Chauncey M. Depew, Augustus 
Schell, John Kelly, Judge Noah Davis, Robert B. 
Roosevelt, Peter Cooper, Charles H. Chapin, Paul Du 
Chailln, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Colonel Thomas W. Knox, 
George Osgood, Frederick B. Xoyes, Moses Mitchell, 
Drs. Hammond, Arnold and Callen, and General 
Barnum. 

COMPTKOLLEE KELLt's SPEECH. 

Mr. Kelly "was very cordially greeted when, in an- 
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swer to a pressing call for ' a few words,' he rose to 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Lotos Club : — 
I have read frequently in the papers of the Lotos 
Club, but never before had even the honor to know 
where it met after it left Irving Place, and when ask- 
ing to-night where the Lotos Club was, I was informed 
that it was directly opposite the Union Club. . I do 
not know what progress the Lotos Club has made in 
life since its organization, but certainly you are at a 
point in this city — on Fifth avenue — where they say 
the aristocracy live. If this is a specimen of the aris- 
tocracy I am entirely content to mix with them at all 
times. (Applause and laughter). As the president of 
the Club has said, you have a mixture here of all kinds, 
and that political discussions are never brought 
among you. I will say that that is a very friendly 
state of society when you can come together and talk 
of everything but politics. I have always noticed in 
life, particularly in public affairs, that the first topic 
broached was politics, and it usually commenced by 
abusing somebody. (Laughter). Now that has been 
my misfortune. I got along very well in my early 
political life. I had very little said against me, but 
I found after a few years that I was about as bad a 
fellow in the estimation of some people as could be 
found in this community, or any other. (Laughter). 
But it don't worry me a bit. (Laughter). I have got 
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to that state of mind that I feel if a man is conscious 
that he is trying to do his best, as well as he can under- 
stand it, he need care very little what may be said 
about him. (Applause). A man's conscience should 
at all times be his master. (Applause). Now, I do not 
think that politics should be brought into discussion 
here. Mayor Cooper has a very important duty to 
perform. Probably he can hardly realize yet the 
amount of labor he must go through, and no man can 
tell until he gets into the Mayor's office. I suppose 
our friend Ely here, when he first entered on his 
duties, considered it a light place, but he was not there 
long before he saw that the labor was immense. I do 
not mean to say that the intellectual labor is immense, 
but the responsibility connected with the office. I am 
exceedingly anxious, so far as I am concerned, that 
Mayor Cooper's administration m»y be successful. 
(Loud applause.) Mayor Cooper is not the represent- 
ative of a party; he leaves the party behind him. 
And he undoubtedly will be successful, because I sin- 
cerely believe that he has the full interest of the peo- 
ple at heart, and that he will do his best to serve them. 
(Applause.) I have said so since his election, and I 
said so before his election. People have various 
opinions about parties. Our friend Reid here some- 
times scolds, but probably if he knew the truth he 
would not say such things about public officers as he 
does. (Laughter.) I do not mean to say that he will 
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allow himself to be prejudiced or biased, but he will 
get a notion in his head, and say, ' That fellow is not 
doing right, and I will take him to task for it,' and 
so he goes at it. (Laughter.) Mayor Cooper now has 
the support of the press of this city, but he will 
probably find that before the end of his term the press 
will begin to find fault, with him. Then Mayor 
Cooper will say, ' I have not done anything in particu- 
lar that I know of J;hatthey should abuse me. Damn 
the fellow ; T will go and see him.' (Great laughter.) 
I do not mean to say that Mr. Cooper will do that 
either, because he is a very sensible man, but I know 
that our friend Ely did it repeatedly. (Great laughter.) 
I have often gone into his office after he came in in 
the morning. He had read the papers at home, and 
was full of them. Down he comes to the office, slaps 
his hat on his head, and off he goes to the Times. The 
Times man tells him, ' Well, we will look into this 
thing.' (Laughter.) He has not got a satisfactory 
answer from the Times, and off he starts for our friend 
of the Tribune. Then Mr. Reid says, ' Well, Mr. Ely, 
I don't know ; there are various opinions about this 
matter. I cannot give you a positive answer about 
it. I will look into the thing, and let you know.' 
(Laughter.) So, Ely goes the rounds. Back becomes 
disconsolate. He says, 'I have seen all these fellows 
of the press, and they are all alike, they are abusing 
me for nothing. They can't do that. I have been in 
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the leather business, and I refer them to that trade. 
Go and ask Schultz ; go and ask any fellow down in 
the Swamp whether I ever took anything that didn't 
belong to me.' (Laughter.) Then he becomes a 
philosopher and says, 'What is the use of talking? 
They are only one man. Each controls his paper, and 
has individual opinions. The ' boys ' are with me. 
(Loud laughter.) 1 will throw myself on the ' boys.' 
(Renewed laughter.) ' They can say what they please 
about me.' After a few days pass down he comes to 
the office again, and says, ' The Times is raising the 
devil this morning,' and so the thing goes on. 
(Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, I will say this. You 
have a very large city. Some people in public office 
must be censured. It is necessary, probably, some- 
times that they should be, for it often has a beneficial 
effect. There is a large number of people who will 
say that there has been no reform in the city govern- 
ment, and will never take the trouble to find out 
whether there is or not. During the time Mayor Ely 
has been in office great progress has been made; but I 
venture to say that, while the debt of the city has been 
reduced $6,300,000 inside of two years, by the end of 
the term of the present Mayor, if things should con- 
tinue in the same way, as there is no reason why they 
should not, you will find that the debt will have been 
reduced from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. (Applause.) 
That will be an accomplishment of $10,000,000 inside 
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of four years. (Applause.) Yes ; I venture to say 
that if I remain in office — whatever has occurred, let 
that pass ; I do not refer to it — but if he and I work 
together in the interests of the city, the debt in the 
next two years will be reduced $8,000,000. (Ap- 
plause.) I wish Mayor Cooper all the success in 
public life that any friend of his can wish him, and I 
assure him and his friends that so far as the official 
business of this city is concerned, there will be no dis- 
agreement between us on matters which are really in 
the interest of the people. (Long continued applause.) 
Speeches were made during the evening by Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes, Chauncey M. Depew, Robert B. 
Roosevelt and Judge Noah Davis." 



As this volume goes to press Mr. Kelly, who has 
been indisposed recently, is again recovering his 
health. His severe labors in the recent Presidential 
campaign brought on an attack of his old trouble of 
insomnia. He is now steadily improving, and rides 
horseback for one or two hours every day. Referring 
to his sickness, the New York Times of December 12, 
1884, contained the following remarks : 

" The substantial shoes of Mr. John Kelly stand un- 
occupied in Mr. Kelly's Sixty-ninth street mansion, 
and their owner is taking all the ease which ill-health 
and restlessness will admit of. Those shoes are the 
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object of a great deal of attention. In all the 50,000 
voters in the Tammany Hall organization, there is not 
one fit to succeed him as the head of the party." 



The Times might liave added that there is no one 
in Tammany Hall who "desires to succeed Mr. Kelly, 
and that he has held the leadership of that ancient 
organization nearly five times as long as any other 
leader in the whole history of Tammany. But there 
are other men of no mean ability in the ranks of that 
organization. They are all the friends, and not the 
rivals, of the subject of this memoir. 

The chief events of John Kelly's past life are, at 
least in outline, now before the reader. The task 
which the author set out to perform is discharged, 
to tell the truth about a distinguished citizen, and to 
let him speak for himself, both in his public and 
private career, during the past forty years. 



Mrs. Kelly, and two bright little children, a daughter 
and son, have brought the sunlight back again to Jolm 
Kelly's home, where, after this imperfect sketch of his 
remarkable career, we leave him a happy man, and an 
honored citizen. 

THE END. 



